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VOLUME THE FIRST. 



PART 11. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Tluit Hartleys system^ as Jar as it differs from 
that of Aristotle i is neither tenable in theory ^ nor 
founded in facts, 

F Hartley's hypothetical vibrations in his 
hypothetical oscillating ether of the nerves/ 
which is the first and most obvious dis- 
tinction between his system and that of 
Aristotle, I shall say little. This, with all 
other similar attempts to render that an object of the 
sight which has no relation to sight, has been already 
sufficiently exposed by the younger Reimarus,^ Maasz, 
and others, as outraging the very axioms of mechanics 
in a scheme, the merit of which consists in its being me- 
chanical.^ Whether any other philosophy be possible, 
but the mechanical ; and again, whether the mechani- 
cal system can have any claim to be called philosophy; 
are questions for another place. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that as long as we deny the former, and affirm 
the latter, we must bewilder ourselves, whenever we 
would pierce into the adyta of causation ; and all that 
laborious conjecture can do, is to fill up the gaps of 
fancy. Under that despotism of the eye (the emanci- 



> [Hartley, Ohs/erv, on Man, c. I. s. 1. props. 4 and 5. £d.] 
3 [John Albert H. Reimarus. £d. See Note in the Appen- 
dix. S. C] 
' [See Maasz, pp. 41-2. Ed.] 
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patioB firom which Pythagoras by his. numeral, and 
F^ato by his musical, symbols, and both by geometric 
diacipUne, aimed at, as the first vpowa^hvfia of the 
mind) — under this strong sensuous influence, we are 
restless because invisible things are not the objects of 
vision ; and metaphysical systems, for the most part, 
become popular, not for their truth, but in proportion 
as they attribute to causes a susceptibility of being seen, 
if only our visual organs were sufficiently powerful. 

From a hundred possible confutations let one suffice. 
According to this system the idea or vibration a from 
the external object A becomes associable with the idea 
or vibration m from the external object M, because, 
the oscillation a propagated itself so as to re-product 
the oscillation m. But the original impression from 
M was essentially different from the impression A: 
unless therefore different causes may produce the same 
effect, the vibration a could never produce the vibra- 
tion m : and this therefore could never be the means, 
by which a and m are associated.'* To understand 
this, the attentive reader need only be reminded, that 
the ideas are themselves, in Hartley's system, nothing 
more than their appropriate configurative vibrations. 
It is a mere delusion of the fancy to conceive the pre- 
existence of the ideas, in any chain of association, as 
so many differently coloured billiard-balls in contact, 
so that when an object, the billiard-stick, strikes the 
first or white ball, the same motion propagates itself 
through the red, green, blue and black, and sets the 
whole in motion. No I we must suppose the very 
same force, which constitutes the white ball, to consti- 
tuie the red or black ; or the idea of a circle to consti' 
tute the idea of a triangle ; which is impossible. 

* [Maasz, pp. 32-3. £dO 
1 I 
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into each other according as the gusts chance to blow 
from the opening of the mountains. The temporary 
union of several currents in one, so as to form the 
main current of the moment, would present an accurate 
image of Hartley's theory of the will. 

Had this been really the case, the consequence 
would have been, that our whole life would be divided 
between the despotism of outward impressions, and 
that of senseless and passive memory. Take his law 
in its highest abstraction and most philosophical form, 
namely, that every partial representation recalls the 
total representation of which it was a part ; ^ and the 
law becomes nugatory, were it only for its universa- 
lity. In practice it would indeed be mere lawlessness. 
Consider, how immense must be the sphere of a total 
impression from the top of St. PauFs church ; and how 
rapid and continuous the series of such total impres- 
sions. If, therefore, we suppose the absence of all in- 
terference of the will, reason, and judgment, one or 
other of two consequences must result. Either the 
ideas, or reliques of such impression, will exactly imi- 
tate the order of the impression itself, which would be 
absolute delirium: or any one part of that impression 
might recall any other part, and — (as from the law of 
continuity, there must exist in every total impression, 
some one or more parts, which are components of some 
other following total impression, and so on ad infinitum) 

' [At p. 29» Maasz thus expresses the common law of Associa- 
tion : ** With a given representation all" (representations) *' can 
be associated, which belong with it to a total representation, but 
those only immediately ; or, as is also said, Every representation 
calls back into the mind its total representation/* " Rather/' 
says Mr. Coleridge in the margin, " is capable, under given con," 
ditions, of recalling ; or else our whole life would be divided be- 
tween the despotism of outward impressions and that of senseless 
memory." S. C] 
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— any part of any impression might recal any part of 
any other, without a cause present to determine what 
it should he. For to hring in the will, or reason, as 
causes of their own cause, that is, as at once causes 
and effects^ can satisfy those only who, in their pre- 
tended evidences of a God, having first demanded or- 
ganization, as the sole cause and ground of intellect, 
will then coolly demand the pre-existence of intellect, 
as the cause and ground-work of organization. There 
is in truth hut one state to which this theory applies at 
all, namely, that of complete light-headedness ; and 
even to this it applies hut partially, because the will 
and reason are perhaps never wholly suspended. 

A case of this kind occurred in a Roman Catholic 
town in Germany a year or two hefore my arrival at 
Gottingen,'^ and had not then ceased to be a frequent 
subject of conversation. A young woman of four or 
five and twenty, who could neither read, nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever ; during which, according 
to the asseverations of all the priests and monks of 
the neighbourhood, she became possessed, and^ as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She continued in- 
cessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very 
pompous tones and with most distinct enunciation. 
This possession was rendered more probable by the 
known fact that she was or had been a heretic. Vol- 
taire humorously advises the devil to decline all ac- 
quaintance with medical men ; and it would have been 
more to his reputation, if he had taken this advice in 
the present instance. The case had attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a young physician, and by his 
statement many eminent physiologists and psycholo-* 
gists visited the town, and cross-examined the case on 



w [In February, 1799. Ed.] 
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the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken down 
from her own mouth, and were found to consist of 
sentences, coherent and intelligible each for itself, but 
with little or no connection with each other. Of the 
Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced to the 
Bible ; the remainder seemed to be in the Rabbinical 
dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the ques- 
tion. Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature ; but she was evidently la- 
bouring under a nervous fever. In the town, in which 
she had been resident for many years as a servant in 
different families, no solution presented itself. The 
young physician, however, determined to trace her past 
life step by step ; for the patient herself was incapable 
of returning a rational answer. He at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering the place, where her parents had 
lived : travelled thither, found them dead, but an uncle 
surviving ; and &om him learned, that the patient had 
been charitably taken by an old Protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him some years, 
even till the old man's death. Of this pastor the 
uncle knew nothing, but that he was a very good man. 
With great difficulty, and after much search, our 
young medical philosopher discovered a niece of the 
pastor's, who had lived with him as his house-keeper, 
and had inherited his effects. She remembered the 
girl ; related, that her venerable uncle had been too 
indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded ; 
that she was willing to have kept her, but that, after 
her patron's death, the girl herself refused to stay. 
Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made concern- 
ing the pastor's habits ; and the solution of the phe. 
nomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared, that it 
had been the old man's custom, for years, to walk up 
and down a passage pf his house into which the kitchen 
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door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice, 
oat of his favourite books. A considerable number of 
these were still in the niece's possession. She added, 
that he was a very learned man and a great Hebraist. 
Among the books were found a collection of Rab- 
binical writings, together with several of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers ; and the physician succeeded in 
identifying so many passages with those taken down 
at the young woman's bedside, that no doubt could 
remain in any rational mind concerning the true ori- 
gin of the impressions made on her nervous system. 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof and in- 
stance, that reliques of sensation may exist for an in- 
definite time in a latent state, in the very same order 
in which they were originally impressed ; and as we 
cannot rationally suppose the feverish state of the 
brain to act in any other way than as a stimulus^ this 
€act (and it would not be difficult to adduce several of 
the same kind) contributes to make it even probable, 
that all thoughts are in themselves imperishable ; and, 
that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more 
comprehensive, it would require only a different and 
apportioned organization, — the body celestial instead 
of the body terrestrial — ^to bring before every human 
soul the collective experience of its whole past exist- 
ence. And this, this, perchance, is the dread book of 
judgment, in the mysterious hieroglyphics of which 
every idle word is recorded I Yea, in the very nature 
of a living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven 
and earth should pass away, than that a single act, & 
single thought, should be loosened or lost from that 
living chain of causes, with all the links of which, con- 
scious or unconscious, the free-will, our only absolute 
Self, is co-extensive and co-present. But not now dare 
I longer discourse of this, waiting for a loftier mood, 
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and a nobler subject, warned from within and from 
without, that it is profanation to speak of these mys- 
teries Tojq fiTf^e <l»avTaaBsttnv, wc icaXoV to Tfjg Bi- 
Kaiotrvyrff xai trut^potrvvriq Tpocrunrov, Kai sts earirspOQ 
UTE 66)0( iiTM KoXd. To ydp api^y vpog to optafitvov 
trvyyEveg Kal ofioioy iroirfaafieyoy ^ei eiriPdWsiv rfj 
Ob(j^. ov ydp dy TtoTOTS eiBev otpdaXfJidg ^Xtov, liXioH^rjg 
/Lifj yeysyij/xEyoC ovBe to KaXdy dv i^tj 4'^\riy fir) KaXrj 
yeyofxeyri^ — " to those to whose imagination it has 
never been presented, how beautiful is the countenance 
of justice and wisdom; and that neither the morning 
nor the evening st^r are so fair. For in order to direct 
the view aright, it behoves that the beholder should 
have made himself congenerous and similar to the ob- 
ject beheld. Never could the eye have beheld the sun, 
had not its own essence been soliform," (i. e. pre-con- 
figured to light by a similarity of essence unth that of 
light) ^^ neither can a soul not beautiful attain to an 
intuition of beauty." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the necessary consequences of the Hartleian The' 
ory — Of the original mistake or equivocation 
which procured its admission — Memoria technica. 

E will pass by the utter incompatibility of 
such a law— if law it may be called, which 
would itself be the slave of chances — 
with even that appearance of rationality 
forced upon us by the outward phcena* 
menu of human conduct, abstracted from our own con- 
^1 .1. .1.. ^1 .. . ■ 

^ IPloiinui, £nn. I. Lib. vi. ss. 4 and 9. Ed.] 
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scioiisness. We will a^ee to forget this for the mo- 
ment, in order to fix our attention on that suhordina- 
tion of final to efficient causes in the human heing, 
which flows of necessity from the assumption, that the 
will and, with the will, all acts of thought and atten- 
tion are parts and products of this hlind mechanism, 
instead of being distinct powers, the function of which 
it is to control, determine, and modify the phantasmal 
diaos of association. The soul becomes a mere ens 
logicum ; for, as a real separable being, it would be 
more worthless and ludicrous than the Grimalkins in 
the cat-harpsichord, described in the Spectator. For 
these did form a part of the process ; but, in Hartley's 
scheme, the soul is present only to be pinched or stroked, 
while the very squeals or purring are produced by an 
agency wholly independent and alien. It involves all 
the difficulties, all the incomprehensibility (if it be not 
indeed, «Jc efioiys ^oicec, the absurdity), of intercom- 
munion between substances that have no one property 
in common, without any of the convenient consequences 
that bribed the judgment to the admission of the Dua- 
listic hypothesis. Accordingly, this caput mortuum 
of the Hartleian process has been rejected by his fol- 
lowers, and the consciousness considered as a result, 
as a tune, the common product of the breeze and the 
harp : though this again is the mere remotion of one 
absurdity to make way for another, equally preposte- 
rous. For what is harmony but a mode of relation, 
the very esse of which is percipi ? — an ens rationale, 
which pre-supposes the power, that by perceiving 
creates it ? The razor's edge becomes a saw to the 
armed vision ; and the delicious melodies of Purcell or 
Cimarosa might be disjointed stammerings to a hearer, 
whose partition of time should be a thousand times 
subtler than ours. But this obstacle too let us ima- 
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gine ourselves to have surmounted, and " at one bound 
high overleap all bound." Yet according to this hy- 
pothesis the disquisition, to which I am at present so- 
liciting the reader's attention, may be as truly said to 
be written by Saint Paul's church, as by me : for it is 
the mere motion of my muscles and nerves ; and these 
again are set in motion from external causes equally 
passive^ which external causes stand themselves in 
interdependent connection with every thing that exists 
or has existed. Thus the whole universe co-operates 
to produce the minutest stroke of every letter, save 
only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do 
with it, but merely the causeless and effectless behold- 
ing of it when it is done. Yet scarcely can it be called 
a beholding ; for it is neither an act nor an effect ; but 
an impossible creation of a something'nothing out of 
its very contrary I It is the mere quick-silver plating 
behind a looking-glass ; and in this alone consists the 
poor worthless 1 1 The sum total of my moral and in- 
tellectual intercourse, dissolved into its elements, is re- 
duced to extension, motion, degrees of velocity, and 
those diminished copies of configurative motion, which 
form what we call notions, and notions of notions. 
Of such philosophy well might Butler say^ 

The metaphysic^s but a puppet motion 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion ; 
The copy of a copy and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought : 
That counterfeits all pantomimic tricks, 
And turns the eyes, like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchanges whatsoe'er it calls 
By another name, and makes it true or false ; 
Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth, 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. ^ 



[Miscellaneous Thoughts. £d.j 
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The inyentor of the watch, if this doctrine be true> 
did not in reality invent it ; he only looked on, while 
the blind causes, the only true artists, were unfolding 
themselves. So must it have been too with my friend 
AUston, when he sketched his picture of the dead 
man revived by the bones of the prophet Elijah.' So 
most it have been with Mr. Southey and Lord Byron, 
when the one fancied himself composing his Roderick, 
and the other his Childe Harold. The same must 
hold good of all systems of philosophy ; - of all arts, 
governments, wars by sea and by land; in short, of all 
things that ever have been or that ever will be pro- 
duced. For, according to this system, it is not the 
affections and passions that are at work^ in as far as 



* [This expression of regard for the great painter of America 
may well justify the publication of the following beautiful son- 
set, which Mr. Allston, a master of either pencil, did the Editor 
the honour to send to him. 

SONNET 
On the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

And thou art gone — most lov'd, most honoured Friend ! 

No— never more thy gentle voice shall blend 

With air of earth its pure, ideal tones, — 

Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 

The heart and intellect. And I no more 

Shall with Thee gaze on that unfathom'd deep, 

The human soul ; — as when, pushM off the shore. 

Thy mystic bark would thro* the darkness sweep. 

Itself the while so bright ! For oft we seem'd 

As on some starless sea — all dark above. 

All dark below — yet, onward as we drove. 

To plough up light that ever round us streamed. 

Bat he who mourns is not as one bereft 

Of alJ he lov*d : — Thy living Truths are left. 

Cambridge Port, Massachusetts, America. £d.] 
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they are sensations or thoughts. We only fancy, that 
we act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or 
from impulses of anger, love, or generosity. In all 
these cases the real agent is a something-nothing-every' 
thing, which does all of which we know, and knows 
nothing of all that itself does. 

The existence of an infinite spirit, of an intelligent 
and holy will, must, on this system, he mere articulated 
motions of the air. For as the function of the human 
understanding is no other than merely to appear to 
itself to comhine and to apply the pkcenomena of the 
association ; and as these derive all their reality from 
the primary sensations ; and the sensations again all 
their reality from the impressions ah extra ; a God 
not visible, audible, or tangible, can exist only in the 
sounds and letters that form his name and attributes* 
If in ourselves there be no such faculties as those of 
the will, and the scientific reason, we must either have 
an innate idea of them, which would overthrow the 
whole system ; or we can have no idea at all. The 
process, by which Hume degraded the notion of cause 
and effect into a blind product of delusion and habit, 
into the mere sensation of proceeding life (nisiis vitalis) 
associated with the images of the memory ; ^ this same 
process must be repeated to the equal degradation of 
every fundamental idea in ethics or theology. 

Far, very far am I from burthening with the odium 
of these consequences the moral characters of those 
who first formed, or have since adopted the system I 
It is most noticeable of the excellent and pious Hart- 
ley, that, in the proofs of the existence and attributes 
of God, with which his second volume commences, he 
makes no reference to the principle or results of the 



* [See Inqviry canceniing the Human Understanding, Sect, 
vii. Ed.] 
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first. Nay, he assumes, as his foundatious, ideas 
which, if we embrace the doctrines of his first volume, 
can exist no where but in the vibrations of the ethereal 
medium common to the nerves and to the atmosphere. 
Indeed the whole of the second volume is, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar 
system. So true is it, that the faith, which saves and 
sanctifies, is a collective energy, a total act of the whole 
moral being ; that its living sensoinum is in the heart ; 
and that no errors of the understanding can be morally 
arraigned unless they have proceeded from the heart. 
But whether they be such, no man can be certain in 
the case of another, scarcely perhaps even in his own. 
Hence it follows by inevitable consequence, that man 
may perchance determine what is a heresy ; but God 
only can know who is a heretic. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means follow that opinions fundamentally 
false are harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist 
to form one complex antidote. Yet the sting of the 
adder remains venomous, though there are many who 
have taken up the evil thing, and it hurted them not. 
Some indeed there seem to have been, in an unfortu- 
nate neighbour nation at least, who have embraced this 
system with a fiill view of all its moral and rehgious 
consequences; some — 

who deem themselves most free, 



When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing ascent, 
Proud in their meanness; and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase. 
Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 
Self>working tools, uncaus'd effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those almighty slaves. 
Untenanting creation of its God ! * 



« [Destffty of Nations, Poet Works, I. p. 99. £d.] 
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Such men need discipline, not argument ; they must 
be made better men, before they can become wiser. 

The attention will be more profitably employed in 
attempting to discover and expose the paralogisms, by 
the magic of which such a faith could find admission 
into minds framed for a nobler creed. These, it ap- 
pears to me, may be all reduced to one sophism as 
their common genus ; the mistaking the conditions of 
a thing for its causes and essence ; and the process, by 
which we arrive at the knowledge of a faculty, for 
the faculty itself. The air I breathe is the condition 
of my life, not its cause. We could never have learned 
that we had eyes but by the process of seeing ; yet 
having seen we know that the eyes must have pre- 
existed in order to render the process of sight possible. 
Let us cross-examine Hartley's scheme under the 
guidance of this distinction ; and we shall discover, 
that contemporaneity, (Leibnitz's Lex Continui,^) is 
the limit and condition of the laws of mind, itself being 
rather a law of matter, at least of phcenomena con- 
sidered as material. At the utmost, it is to thought 
the same, as the law of gravitation is to loco-motion. 



^ [This principle of a continuum, cette belle hi de la continuity, 
&s Leibnitz calls it in his lively style, which is even gay for that 
of a deep philosopher, intent on discovering the composition of the 
Universe, was introduced by him and first announced, as he men- 
tions himself, in the Nouvelles de la lUpuilique des Lettres de 
Mr, Bayle, which forms Art. zxiv. of £rdmann*s edition of his 
works, under the title of Extrait d* une Lettre a Mr. Bayle, &c. 
He dwells upon this law in many of his philosophical writings. 
** C'est une de mes grandes mazimes," says he, " et des plus v6- 
rifi^es, que la nature ne fait jamais det sauts" {Natura non agit 
saltatim.) "J*appellois cela la loi de la continuity, &c. et 
Tusage de cette loi est tres considerable dans la Physique.*' Nou- 
veaux Essais. Avant propos, p. 198, of Erdmann's edit. S. C] 
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» 

In every voluntary movement we first counteract gra- 
vitation, in order to avail ourselves of it. It must 
exist, that there may be a something to be counter- 
acted, and which, by its re-action, may aid the force 
that is exerted to resist it. Let us consider what we 
do when we leap. We first resist the gravitating power 
by an act purely voluntary, and then by another act, 
voluntary in part, we yield to it in order to light on 
the spot, which we had previously proposed to our- 
selves. Now let a man watch his mind while he is 
composing; or, to take a still more common case, 
while he is trying to recollect a name ; and he will 
find the process completely analogous. Most of my 
readers will have observed a small water-insect on the 
surface of rivulets, which throws a cinque-spotted sha- 
dow fringed with prismatic colours on the sunny bot- 
tom of the brook; and will have noticed, how the 
little animal wins its way up against the stream, by 
alternate pulses of active and passive motion, now 
resisting the current, and now yielding to it in order 
to gather strength and a momentary fulcfi'um for a 
further propulsion. This is no unapt emblem of the 
mind's self-experience in the act of thinking. There 
are evidently two powers at work, which relatively to 
each other are active and passive; and this is not 
possible without an intermediate faculty, which is at 
once both active and passive.^ In philosophical lan- 
guage, we must denominate this intermediate faculty 
in all its degrees and determinations, the Imagina- 



' [ScbelliDg describes an activity and passivity which recip- 
rocally presuppose, or are conditioned through, one another. But 
he is endeavouring to solve the problem hove the I beholds itself 
as perceptive. Transsc, Id, p. 136, et passim, S. C] 



^5§ Bjp,{^iJi^4^^iAiM'B^m4^ 

^^; o^a^i , /9pn84i0utoeaa,i yf&y sfad): . fiact f^l^ali evmi ^^iol^ 

djuilj^tr ftqm ^oiatea»pojranei*y^» aa i^T^rrCQniUtioiLofjt^l 
a«§<?ciat|fl[5U i Sfeerog a^t J[nac^L^r^«li fit -^p^y happe% tb^ 
I iapawi^diatejyth^ok, ojf gpqpjabi^pjries^ b^isawe I at^ti^ 
sanij^t^^rA^e,0iaQV,^reLHitb gops^beciies afr 4iba sau^^ 
Ilje/ftp^^ylteble pfj'kbe.latteffiworii, bang that whi^ 
held oo^^^pt^d ^th^th€^ imaige qI^ the bird so called, .{ 
1^? Ijbeni ibmh <Qf a g>QO$e< Jn U^e next moment the 
ip9$gl»> oCt a 8i^aa may: i^rise- before me, though I had 
never seen the two birds together. In the first two 
instanices, I am consqious that their co-existence in 
tim^ wa$ thq cix9U)pnstance» i^t) enabled me to recoU 
leet thfem ; and equally conscious am I that the latter 
wa« recAlied to rae by the joint operation of likeness 
toad cbtt'trasti So it is with cause and effect; so too 
with order. So T am able to distinguish whether it 






7 [Maaaz thus defines the Imagmation at p. S. " Bat all 
riBpiesentationtt and modificationfl of the sense '' (reoe|»tiTity of 
impressions), ^* which arei&ot really is it» so far as it is affected 
by an object, must be produced through an acUTO faculty of the 
8fame» which ia distinguished from the Senses, and may be called 
the Imagination in the widest seiue« TransL S. C] 
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proximity in time, or continuity in space, that oc« 
casioned me to recall B. on the mention of A. They 
cannot be indeed separated from contemporaneity ; for 
that would be to separate them from the mind itself. 
The act of consciousness is indeed identical with time 
considered in its essence. I mean time per se, as con<^ 
tra-distinguished from our notion of time ; for this is 
always blended with the idea of space, which, as the 
i^iposite of time, is therefore its measure." Neverthe- 
less the accident of seeing two objects at the same 
momentt and the accident of seeing them in the same 
place are two dbtinct or distinguishable causes: and 
the true practical general law of association is this ; 
that whatever makes certain parts of a total iropres-* 
sion more vivid or distinct than the rest, will deter-^ 
mine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of 
contemporaneity, or (what I deem a more appropriate 
and philosophical term) of continuity. But the will 
itself by confining and intensifying' the attention may 
arbitrarily give vividness or distinctness to any object 

' [Scbelling teaches that the most original measure of Time is 
Space, of 3pace Time ; and that both are opposed to each other 
for this reason that they mutually limit one another. Transfc. 
Id. Tiibingen 1800, pp. 216-17. See also Idem, 3«5-6. S. C] 

' I am aware, that this word occurs neither in Johnson's 
Dictionary nor in any classical writer. But the word, to intend, 
which Newton and others before him employ in this sense, is 
DOW so completely appropriated to another meaning, that I could 
not use k without ambiguity : while to paraphrase the 'sense, as 
by render internet would often break up the sentence and de* 
stroy that harmony of the position of the words with the logical 
position of the thoughts, which is a beauty in all composition, 
and more especially desirable in a close philosophical iuTestiga- 
tioa. I hare therefore hazarded the word, inteni^tf ; though, I 
oonfess, it sounds uncouth to my own ear. 

K 
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whatsoever ; and from hence we may deduce the use- 
lessness, if not the absurdity, of certain recent schemes 
which promise an artificial memory, but which in re- 
ality can only produce a confusion and debasement of 
the fancy. Sound logic, as the habitual subordination 
of the individual to the species, and of the species to 
the genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts under the 
relation of cause and effect ; a cheerful and commu- 
nicative temper disposing us to notice the similarities 
and contrasts of things, that we may be able to illus- 
trate the one by the other ; a quiet conscience ; a con- 
dition free from anxieties ; sound health, and above all 
(as far as relates to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the best, these are the only Arts 
of Memory. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The system of Dualism introduced hy Des Cartes — 
Refined first hy Spinoza and afterwards by Leib' 
nitz into the doctrine of Harmonia praestabilita — 
Hylozoism — Materialism — None of these systems^ 
or any possible theory of association^ supplies or 
supersedes a theory of Perception^ or explains 
the formation of the Associable, 

O the best of my knowledge Des Cartes 
was the first philosopher, who introduced 
the absolute and essential heterogeneity 
of the soul as intelligence, and the body 
as matter.^ The assumption, and the 

I [FHncvpia Fhilotophia, P. I. §§ 62-3, 63-4. S. C] 
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form of speaking have remained, thougb the denia) of 
ail other properties to matter hut that of extension, oa 
which denial the whole system of Dualism is grounded* 
has been long exploded. For since impenetrability is 
iatelligible only as a mode of resistance ; its admission 
piaoee the essence of matter in an act or power, whidi 
it possesses in common with spirit;^ and body and 
^irit are therefore no longer absolutely heterogeneous, 
bat may without any absurdity be supposed to be diffe- 
rent modes, or degrees in perfection, of a common 
subHrtztum. To this possibility, however, it was not 
the fiishion to advert. The soul was a thinking sub- 
stance, and body a spcLce-filling substance. Yet the 
apparent action of each on the other pressed heavy on 
the philosopher on the one hand ; and no less heavily 
on the other hand pressed the evident truth, that the 
law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
tilings, that is, things having some common property ; 
and cannot extend from one world into another, its 
contrary.' A close analysis evinced it to be no less 
absurd than the question whether a man's affection 
for his wife lay North-east, or South-west of the love 
he bore towards his child. Leibnitz's doctrine of a 



* [Compare with Schelling's Abhandlungen zur Erluuterung 
det IdmlUmut der WiueruchaftsUhre — Philosophische Schriften. 
Landshot, 1809. (See note infra.) Compare also with what 
Leibnitz lays down on this point in the last paragraph of his 
paper De Prima PhUosophuB Emendatione — which forms Art. 
zxzIt. of Erdmann*s edition of his works, Berol. 1840, and with 
the Nouveaux Essait, (Liv. II. c. zzi. § S. Erdmann, p. 250,) 
where he says that matter has not only mobility, which is the 
receptivity or capacity of movement, bat also resistance which 
comprehends impenetrability and inertia. S. C] 

' [Systtm det trantfeendentalen Idealismus, pp. 112-13. See 
the next note but two. S. C] 
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fnm tSpinoaa, flic]i6A.had^biHiaelf > taken <Uier))ii|^i,&^0Si^ 




&c. 1702. MPMI^ ' tib kt^^kh dmt^klib'lfaltUfWoitiM^o^ 
17l4"lbld;^7132;>^4di'teaiiy^r'ftiiB/ bihM «frhiftg«k/ /(Goufcied 
Wilbel tk rLeibnitff tTeav>clrii;4itt i iMpm^*^ iJtinf^ . sri<* ijTr^ dif4 

fUtainQienteL wene so y^riQus.and coosiderable that Jie bas been 
ranked aipong tbe oni versa! geniuses of the world, appeu^ to 
bave'%'n (be pVinliipaCfo^def bf 'tl^at tti'bde^^bcbobl iS^^Mtd^ 
sopliy. W^ylL^ ^^eeked- W tbe Mhblastiet '.HOi seems^to ftattB 
united thd pTofiindityjof a German in tbe mliii^ pfjbifi^d^sqaif^ 
|tjk>nl9{,wUb «QflifetbiBg;qf t^l^, ;Fr^pln]|aR*s poli^b,^«^,|i^i?i^ 
of,,M)acliins ib^^p^n^^^pf jth^ipi. wbicb majr be Recounted f^r, 
if^s^me^easare^ b^ ^s Teutonic btrtb on tUq one biuia, Wd 
liis use of the t'i'encb language On tbe Otlier/ S. C] " *^ ^'' 
' ** iSi}icimitM Fh!t^mtfhM'^i>ini de Metb^ § v>.' pp; SO^^^^ti 
1664. DerCanes'tbo^toitcpioiii opinion toiiiold-lliatibnit(B 
oreitumif are mere mtomutfit > aei in • motion . b;. apii^iiM ■ fl^^ftf 
aoHi^go^ tbf nerres ai^d.pmsclesT-bepause sucb a y^^i^iie .widens 
tbei,intei;val betwixt inan and the beasts that perWi. Wesley 
thought it a pious opinion to suppose that tbey baye sdiilfa ca- 
piatbie of balvatibn. ' Lefbtiitz eoihinents upon tbo CatCtoilMi 
aoCiOttibn thHi subjocft; in bis essay De^AnimaBr^(mwhiVfJt4ni^ 
he Jdlstingiiiabfs . adiwal^J betiwc^n^ tbf , i^njlienigenc^ ^ff^^jyt^ 
aB4vtbe,;i^lV|0^ble fscfulf, of men. . i§ 14.,Opp, ed^ Erdman|g 
PPi 464-^,) . .Mr. Co|erido;e remarks upon VVesley's opinion 
in a note pnntedin tbe new edition ot Soutiiey^s Life of *Weisi 
ley, Mp.ii- 'D^'Oartc^^bmiHire^ tbe souls or qoaiisdiAroT 
brutes to a well made watcfa, arguing from tbe uniformity,, cer- 
tlBiity'if wid^UmitodneM'Of flieir actia«Si.tbat9ikfim^8pi||^<^fi4^ 
Itoebrflin^ tOtbi idisptisitiobioitbeilr (orgfiii^.' . 'I)«ib«iUrn(Miiii^iii 
Troisieme Edan^iski^nt/iWiiAj 6kke^m^'trTQsmp9trff9ni^^ikofy 
atf4> riour ^> mkA 4d tWb iftU> buribi wtltofaea^t iy^oii;tp^,rjreetly 
Ji^r^twith^Dtfi anikbeK^ JItU^«a^ tet««8rfiow!)jb«tet|Ari^))!)^9 
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felf f#ftiidoti4ooiBlPange to sorvive the iiiveiiior^--4oo re- 
fMglkM' ia' iMiP : common ^sense ; whick i» not -indeed 
eAtilhdi fo>a^judidat voice in the courts of rscientific 
philosophy ; but whose whispers still exert a strong 
seei^ influence. Even Wg^, the admirer and illns- 
ttibtls- systematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, con- 
t^pt^ hjimoelf with defending the possibility of the idea, 
Iw^dofes pot adopt it as a part of the edifice. 
b'.fliheiiypatheBis <^ Hylozoism, on the other side, is 
^i^'de^ of aU rational physiology, and indeed of all 
if§^ical science; for that requires a limitation of 
i^and cannot consist with the arbitrary power of 
ipittiplyiog attributes by occult qualities. Besides, it 
answers no purpose; unless^ indeed, a difficulty can 
be^tolved'by multiplying it, or we can acquire a clearer 
i^bn of our soul by being told that we have a million 
ivf jsouls, and that every atom of our bodies has a soul 
oiF its own. Far more prudent is it to admit the diffi- 
etdly once for all, and dien let it lie at rest. There is 
a^fpedknent indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all 
the ^act^ above it is clear and transparent. The Hy- 
lozoist only shakes it up, and renders the whole turbid* 
V But it is not either the nature of man, or the duty 
of the philosopher to despair concerning any important 
problem until, as in the squaring of the circle, the im- 
possibility of a solution has been demonstrated. How 
die esse assumed as originally distinct from the scire^ 
can ever unite itself with it ;* how being can transform 
itself into a knotving^ becomes conceivable on one 

borrowed sometbiog from it. The likenets to Spinoza's doctrine 
is more recondite, bat may be traced in Part II. of the £thics» 
00 the nature and origin of the mind. S. C] 

* [A patsage in the TraDsfc. Id. pp. 113-13-14, contains many 
thongbu brought forward by Mr. Coleridge in this and the 
tluve foUowing pages. A translation of it is subjoined^ with tb« 
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oiily condition ; namely, if it can be shown that the vis 
representativa, or the Sentient, is itself a species of 
1>eiQg ; that is, either as a property or attribute, or as 
an Tiypostasis or self subsistence. The former — ^that 
thinking is si property of matter under particular con- 
dition/s, — ^is, indeed, the assumption of materialism ; a 
system wl^ich could not but be patronized by the phi- 
losopher, if only it actually performed what it pro- 
mises. But how any affection from without can meta- 



borrowed passages marked in italics. The last sentence is bor- 
rpwed in chapter iz. of B. L. 

" The act, through which the I limits itself, is no other thun 
that of the self-consciousness, at which, as the explanation- 
ground of all Limitedness CBegruntitseyns) we come to a stand, 
and for this reason, that how any affection from without can 
transform itself into a representing or knowing is absolutely in- 
conceivable. Supposing even that an object could work upon 
the J, as on an object, still such an affection could only bring 
forth something homogeneous, that is only an objective deter- 
minateness (B^stimmtseyn) over again. Thus how an original 
Being can convert itself into a Knowing would only be conceiv- 
able in case it could be shown that even Representation itself 
(die Varstellung telhst) is a kind of Being ; which is indeed the 
ej^planation of Materialism, a tifstem that would be a boon to the 
philosopher, if it really performed what it promises. But Mate- 
^ rialism, such as it has hitherto been, is wholly unintelligible ; make 
. it intelligible, and it is no longer distinguished in reality from 
transcendental Idealism, To explain thinking as a material phaS' 
nnmenon is only possible in this way, that we reduce mutter itself to 
a spectre, — to the mere modifcation of an Intelligence whose common 
functions are thinking and matter. Consequently Materialism 
itself is carried hack to the Intelligent Cdas Intelligente) aa the 
original. And assuredly just as little can we succeed in an at- 
tempt to explain Being out of Knowing, so as to represent the 
former as the product of the latter; seeing that betwixt the two 
no causal relationship is possible, and they could never meet 
together, were they not originally one in the I. Being (Matter), 
oonsidered as productive, is a Knowing; Knowing considered 
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morphose itself into perception or will, the materialist 
has hitherto left, not only as incomprehensible as he 
found it, hut has aggravated it into a comprehensible 
absurdity. For, grant that an object from without 
could act upon the conscious selfi as on a consubstan- 
tial object ; yet such an affection could only engender 
something homogeneous with itself. Motion could only 
propagate motion. Matter has no Inward. We re- 
move one surface, but to meet with another.' We can 
but divide a particle into particles ; and each atom 



as prodact, a Being. If KnowiDg is prodactiTe in general, it 
mast be wholly and througliout productive, not in part only. 
Motbing can come from without into the Knowing, for all that 
is is identical with the Knowing, and without it is nothing at all. 
If the one Factor of Representation lies in the I, so must the 
other also ; for in the object the two are inseparable. Let it be 
inppoted, for exampte, that the stuff Cor material) belofigs to the 
things, it follows that this stuff, before it arrives at the I, at least in 
the transition from the thing to the repreuntation, must be form- 
Igu, wkidi toithout doubt is inconceivable.** S. C] 

7 lAbhmndlungen, PhiL Sehrift, p. 240-241. Translation. 
'* What matter, that is the chject of the external intuition, is, we 
analyse for ever — may divide it mechanically or chemically : 

never get further than to the surfaces of bodies. That alone in 

itter which is indestructible is its indwelling power, which 
dieeoven itself to feeling through impenetrability. But this is a 
power which goes merely ad extra — only works contrary to the 
ootward impact; thus it is no power that returns into itself. 
Only a power that returns into itself makes to itself an Inward. 
Thenee to matter belongs no Inward, But the representing being 
beholds an inner world. This is not possible except through an 
actiTity which gives to itself its own sphere, or, in otiier words, 
retums into itself. But no activity goes back into itself, which 
doea not, on this very account and at the same time, also go out- 
ward. There is no sphere without limitation, but just as little 
is there limitation without space, which is limited." 

See also Schelling's Ideen zu einer Philosophic der Natur, 
Intiflgd* Snd edit. Landshut, 18QS, p. 22. S. C] 



OWpr^QPnAs Mi'. itae){; Ibe « ifHropertiefi^rof ^ the t^fnatcrial:) 
i^ypr^^ ^r. ^i«et jM^ rsB/s^tiif^ mipfl make the. exfwnU 
i]^tt(^f iftifi](|imt]g tx> it«iel£ tlie eTidenoe>o£i»uDiSf(n«*oi 
s9g1isi}4«tiftitiQiia>:&f^ t^ fajpothesis thutin/ui^giviaiKi 
p^^lfpti^:IJberie:isra.j3omejti]iu^ w Wen^com^r. 

in^pif)^^ jta j(t.b|r fnr^nipa^^iaa inopfesakxQHaftiAiw^ 
tPiSii:M]ti»» &f8ti pl$9^ by the imparl ou thq|)ercipic)Bft^} 
■ ■ ■ I I. ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ »^— ■^^— ^. 

if,;[F0r great > pact «! th« jemmniler of tbis.fiaragnipli^vMtt 
Scl)fJUftg!fi Trantfe* Id, j^ 149-dO* Ccimpuie also wUbifdhva^L- 
Iuti;p4. p. S3. , . • .s 

Scbelliog coiicliute» tbe former pasaage m tbe Traiiare.ildtf •»:: 
followai Traas], "Xbe noac conaistont prooeedisg of: •Dogna^.r 
tiam»"-^(Uia< U*. tbe old metibod of det^riiuAiog opon-attpeiaefKr 
8i|4^ objects witboot a pravioua iqquirjr int»' tl»9 natare «b«| •. 
scope. of ibe faculties by ivbicb tbe inquiry ia to bo qaniad mo^^' ^■ 
vn^ofit ''a pra-inquiaitiaa into tbe mind/') — *' is;,to .bave w. . : 
c(mrse to tbe mystenoos for tbe origin iofrepreseotatiaiis of «St' 
terna) tbings, and to speak thereof as of a i«r elation, irliicbnoV , 
dera all further ej^planation. impofsiUe ; or to make the iaeaa -^ 
ceijraj^le origination of a thing so di*punil«r ia kind« as the i^ b 
presentation from tbe impalse of aa outward labjeot* Mneeif abW i: 
tbroiig^a power, to which, as to the Deity, ^the only immediate •/ 
object of our knowledge, according to that systes^) even Ibe — 
impossible is possible." 

^beDiog seems tabaye had in his mind such doctrine as that 
which is thus stated by Professor Stewart : '* It is. now, I tbinkw^' ■ 
pretty generally acknowledged by pbysiologistSa ^b«t the in^ 
floence of tbe i^ over the body is ar n^stery, which baa aemr, v- 
yet b^n unfolded; but, singular as it may appear, Dr.. Heid^^r 
was i^ first person who had courage to lay completely aside ail . , : 
the. common hypothetical language concerning perc^>tioa,,ai|d \. 
to ^ijljglhit the diic&culty in all ito ina|^iui4e, by a plain statep^fm^. . 
of the fact. Xp what then,^ it majf be askad, doaa this, atataa^ent 
am^jant I ^Merely tp this.; that the mind i* ao fpnne^, th^t^ceih, ... 
tai^ii^preffiona prodpced on ooi; orgai^^of sp^ia^ l^ e$|era^ jo^ . ^> 
jects, ar(E| ifpllowed bycohefl^]|ca>d^n$san4ato»i.mi^ tbj^^ t|i4^«e^ .^^ 
sensi^tions, (which Junre no inorexaaemblwp^ .t<^tb4«qu4di^sa,<^: jz 
matter, t^iMi U](9^W()^ of >^||ai^Magf ,lMfce tp A^a^^binga ^ey . . 
denot^,) are foUbwad by a perception of the existence andiquidi* . 



tMigae»j4ufc>iteJvil«a^oH»j ptM- iato4li«i4iif#ldr^fJt^ 

^i4iKli}i8:iiiiiaiedMite^pr«seiit. We i|iig^ir4ri<te«d^4im<> 
tQiiqpiqt«?/e|4>liiii'<tkl^'l^sii^ athaatt^^l «Mii^io»» 



^s^^imhich theliDpr^Mioiis «re raided tfaiitt all 
t])«^0O^>t Af^biai^OM^fr ue equally ino<9i»prebei^bl»; luKA «lMty - 
for any thing we can prove to the contrary, the con^xion bl9<^ 
ti«ieii'Ui«iM|n^sii(ito ani) th« geUsMlkm may b« bof fa af^kr^: 
tb«i4|tei'tli«valbrlB*by Bd raeatfaimpoMlble, l^at ofir- seDsatlw^*^ 
mii^b»»«6r6ty flia detaslons ob iHbicb the conresp^dent pe)^^*^ 
c c |i t ia n tf at»^aettteA ; aid thttt, at any rate, the tonttderatiad'^ 
af ^htfM WttifatioitB^ ^ich are attributes of mind, can throw nb'- 
ligbf Mi'the'maiiner in wblch we acquire our knowfedge of tlier ' 
enmttne Md ic|Ua)iti(Mr of body. Froinf tbn view df the iiubjeet' - 
it fiilli>#8i that tt is ietteroal- bbjedta tfaem«dveS;-iu]id; liot liny^ 
■patjojoffimagea of these ebjeets^ that the inirid percerres| 'acid^-* 
thai; although, by the consiitutioR of our nature, c«»rlain seMiii^'^ 
tioaaaEre rendered the constant antecedents of o^percejiytibni'/ 
yee1t4i j«at a» difficult toekpiaia how tmr percepUbtis ar^ obi - 
iumiti by their tBeBi»,as>it would be, upon the iiupposition, that -^ 
the mind were all at once iuspired with them, without' a^ ^triH"'' 
eoaiN«fl»s«iiiations i^atever.** Elements of tlii; Phildsb^hy kit 
the^«IUD4n Mind, );ip. 69TO. ' ^>''^^ 

Soch^tatemenlte, SB^ the vichv of the TranseistitfeiirtkKsi, ii^ 
a GOBOfdftetio^'-^iian^y, that the soul can pet^Cratei byjjlBr^ "'* 
ce]^tie^tlt^tMlt wirichis ii;t*eA<mt itself: or that the faumaof sd^lp^ 
bj^fihtf-pdWer; Ml present to it, or takes in ^sskeiitial propAB^'*^ 
tie#MtisfHiiiid,'tutMilf something aHen fhmi mind imd dit^t^f^'' 
codteMjPtoit ; which'is Impossible. The exploded hypditheidtf " 
of b ll W lis imd images ivas an auempt to do )&W2^ the* cdii- ^ 
tradl^liofi^;^ the^dodtifnfc foerdd Wanting by ddielliiig^ihows ttiW^'^ 
Ibtillly <if ^thAii iiiCMpt ;^ imt M assuming the real^ outneiti oV'^ 
mpuiiMik' df the oljiscCs of perception,— that fhey are, «a^" 
thii|#M^Masi^ve^,a|Akft'fhtttt and extrinsic to bui^mind/iip^^ ' 
peava'^Mt 'n|f'^e'cottthidi<»&oii' ag«^^ or ai least to k^^l^' 



)'^i 
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aild'«onc1uBioii8; but that, first, the veiy &cally of 
deducing* and concluding would equally demand an 
explanation ; and secondly, that there exists in fact no 
such intormediation by logical notions, such as those 
of cause and effect. It is the object itself, not the 
product of a syllogism, which is present to our con- 
sciousness. Or would we explain this superyention of 
the object to the sensation, by a productive faculty set 
in motion- by an impulse ; still the transition, into the 
percipient, of the object itself, from which the impulse 
proceeded,, assumes a power that can permeate and 
wholly possess the sou^ . . 

And like a God by spidtual a^, 
* Be alf Id atl, and al) in every part.' 

And how came the percipient here? And what is 
become of the wonder-promising Matter, that was to 
perfo'nn all ^hese marvels by force of mere figure, 
,weight and motion ? The most consistent proceeding 
of the, dogmatic materialist is to fall back into the com- 
mon rank of sout-and-bodyists ; to , affect the myste- 
rious, and declare the whole process a revelation given, 
and not to be understood, wldch it would be profane to 
.examine too closely,. Datur non intelUgitur. But a 
revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a faitii not 
commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may ven- 
ture to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irre- 
ligious tendency. 

llius, as materialism has been generally taught, it 
1« utterly unintelligible, and owes all its proselytes to 
ihti propensity so common among men, to mistake dis- 
(Itiot images for clear conceptions ; and vice versa, to 
f^jlt^Gi AS inconceivable whatever from its own nature 



^ [Altered from Cowley *• All over L.ove. II. £d.] 
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is imiumginiible. But as soon as it becomes intelU- 
gible, it ceases to be materialisni. In order to exptoia 
thinking, to a materia] phffinomenon, it is necessary 
to refine matter into a mere modification of intelligence^ 
iritb the two^fold function of appearing and psreeinh 
tMtj^. Eveli sb" did Pri^tley in his controversy with 
Price. He stripped matter of all its material proper- 
ties ; substituted spiritual powers ; and when we ex- 
^ilected to find a body, behold I we had nothing but its 
ghost — the apparition of a defunct substance I 

I shall not dilate ftirther on this subject ; because 
it will, (if God grant health and permission), be treated 
of at large and systematically in a work, which I have 
many years been preparing, on the Productive Logos 
human and divine ; with, and as the introduction to, a 
full commentary ,Qn the Gospel of St. John. To make 
myself intelligible as far as my present subject requires, 
it will be sufficient briefly to observe — 1. That all as- 
sociation demands and presupposes the existence of 
the thoughts and images to be associated. — 2. That 
the hypothesis of an external -world exactly correspon- 
denf to those images or modifications of our own being, 
whiph alone, accorcHng to this system, we actually' be- 
hol(i, is as thorough idealism as Berkeley's, inasmuch 
as it equally, perhaps in a more perfect degree, removes 
all reality and immediateness of perception, and places 
us in a dream-world of phantbms and spectres,*® the 
inexplicable swarm and equivocal generation of, mo- 
tions in our own brains.— 3. That this hypothesis 



*• [See Abhandlungm, PhU. Sehnft. p. 217. " The Idealist 
ia this sense is left lonely aod forsaken in the midst of the 
world, surrounded on all sides hy spectres. For him there is 
nothing immediate* and Intuition itself* in which spirit and ob- 
ject me^t, is to him bat a dead thought." Transl. S. C] 



f^ tol^ti(^»^!id«l» Obj^t. ' 'Tk^forAlitlb^ 6f'^ b<^4i 

be easy tti'cacliIdteFa^^fMm^Iii i^'^th^iii)^^tki'^6 f^^ 
tina, and that from the geometry of light, if this very 
light did not present the very same difficulty." We 
might as rationally chant the Brahmin creed of the 
tortoise that supported the bear, that supported the 
elephant, that supported ^ ^^ 'Wdrld, to the tune of 
<\Xhi8 i9,^^>e^,h«u«e, that J^k buUt^' , sf^ W<^ Pw 
p^pftim ^*i:w^ aU.fd^nfiH a» the .^|&cienjik^(Q$Hi8e» and 
t^ divinegpqdiiess^ tb^ jBu$ci«9i^txeaso|i>; ]^^i im an- 
8iM^f;vtQ (Jie Whenpe WMlvWby >iA)[^ answer.to the H^w, 
whic^ fjope i^ tJie'.pbysiQlogis^s concern., J^i3\a so^ 

T~"n— t: — ' — ' ■,.;:■ ' ^ ' M }. — Sf ^^.^ ^ \^ '■ ^, * wv,-. ; "1* .'^ — rr — 
,, "^[The reas^Qiog li^fe^iippeap^xtff.b^. 4bA 9«me as invthe 
I4^en» Introd/pp, ,99-1^ Sc^^^l^ogAtj^s-Y" You curiously in- 
qilir^ how; the light, ndiated back, froqi bodies* works on your 
tipiie ti'efyes^f also hoW the image inrerted on the r^itina.Vppears 
in y«a]^ MQl<not invert^ but sttaight. But again, what Is that 
in you wbicb itself 86e» tbifl iittB|pe ^m the ^tina, and inquires 
how it can have come into the soul. Evidently something which 
SQtfernis wholly indBpendeat of the «ntwafd'itn|^re8sroiiWd^'|ii 
wjbijiph, howevdr. this imptession is not unkoowa.. Hotk^tkHBii 
caine^ the impressjon to this xegioa of your spul,jin wlfich jji^ii 
feel yourself entirely free and independent of impresffionsf A|l 
yoii interpose between the affecdon of your nerves, your ofiuii 
ai^- so forth, and the representation of an outward thing ever so 
raimy intervening Knks, you do but cheat yourself: for the pas- 
sage over from body to soul cannot, according to your peculiar 
representations," (mode of perceiving) " take place continuously, 
but only through a leap, — which yet you propose to avoid." 
Transl. Compare this chapter with the remarks on the Philo-» 
soj>hy of the DualisU io Idun. 57. Ed.] 



SBJsi«rt«"'%9f ^he^lerraia syflt«s»,piight,l»T« TDbufcd 
rtw:)^wtflitJaH„«id„|wint>ng to Uw pky wit^,Be|£-coiiiT' 
It)8«>N>t,grui.t!.^e,«|^lB{kl»d.toooii>iiK» seoRej vbatbcc 



..., „,,, ,i; , CHAPTEE:IX,.- ■ , ,..,.. 

It' iPXfEotiJ^tAjr p6iiihle ru'a 'Kimee,dVid wkal are ifg 

eoH^S6i^%— 'Giordano Sntno^— Literary Ai-u- 

■■ loeraty, or Me exiiUicw of A tacit eathpaci timoiig 

: «4^ flwrtwtf ft* a prioilegvd ' ntdeT^Tfie Atii&o'^t 

■ohligdHontU the M^Uief—tii Itnmanii^ KdHt'-^ 

The difference between the letter and the spirit of 

- Kanf* writimgt, attd a viwdiBalion of prudence in 

' thi teachir^ of Philotophy—Fichte's aitempt io 

complete the Critical system^Iti partial tttcQ»*t 

:. amd uUimat* failure — Obligatiatu to SohtUingf 

' •-.amd Umumg Engiiih wriiere to iSattmarbei • ' 

RFTBll I had sucwssivel; itudM in-.dM 

~U schools of Locke, Berkeley, l^bnfti, and 

I Hartley, and could find in ilotfe of tlie|i^ 

abiding place for my reaiOD, .1 1)6^^ 

to ask myself; is a system of pbiIa>opl|Ly, 

-ll ' II "' ' J JJ I' '■ "' ■ ■ ■ ' , . . j I m .. .- . ■Ti. mi tn« w 



■ - ■ «i«i,) Pmv fc.1. M*. , _S.C.3 •„. .-l J !.: ;i,j. 
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as different from mere history and historic classification, 
possible ? If possible, what are its necessary conditions ? 
I was for a while disposed to answer the first question 
in the negative, and to admit that the sole practicable 
employment for the human mind was to observe, to 
collect, and to classify. But I soon felt, that human 
nature itself fought up, against this wilful resignation of 
intellect; and as soon did I find, that the scheme, 
taken with all its consequences and cleared of all in- 
consistencies, was not less impracticable than contra- 
natural. Assume in its full extent the position, nihil 
in intellectu quod non pritis in sensuy assume it with- 
out Leibnitz's qualifying prcster ipsum inteUectumy^ 
and in the same sense, in which the position was un- 
derstood by Hartley and Condillac : and then what 
Hume had demonstratively deduced from this conces- 
sion concerning cause and effect, will apply with equal 
and crushing force to all the other eleven categorical 
forms,' and the logical functions corresponding to 

' [" On m*oppOBera cet axiome, 109^ parmi les Philosopbes : 
que rieo n'est dans l*&me qui ne vienne des sens. Mais 
il faut excepter I'&nie m^me et ses affections. Nihil eft in 
intellectu t quod non fuerit in senm, excipe : nisi ipse intellectus. 
Or Vkme renferme I'etre, la substance. Tun, le mSme, la cause, 
la perception, le raisonnement, et quantity d'autres notions que 
les sens ne sauroient donner. Cela s*accorde assez avec votre 
Auteur de I'essai, qui cherche une bonne partie des Id^es dans 
la reflexion de Tesprit sur sa propre nature." — Nouveaux Essais 
iur VEntendement Humain, liv. ii. c. 1. Erdmann, p. 223. Leib- 
nitz refutes Locke, as commonly understood, on his own show- 
ing, and he maintained that if ideas come to us only by sensa- 
tion or reflection, this is to be understood of their actual per- 
ception, but that they are in us before they are perceived. See 
also his Reflexions sur VEssai de Locke—ArU xli. and Medita- 
tiones de cognitionet veritatet et ideis. Art. ix. of Erdmann's edition 
of his works. S. C«] 

> Videlicet; Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Mode, each 
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them. How can we make bricks without straw ; — or 
boild withoat cement ? We learn {Jl things indeed by 
occasion of experience; but the very fects so learned 
force us inward on the antecedents, that must be pre- 
supposed in order to render experience itself possible. 
The first book of Locke's Essay, (if the supposed 
error, which it labours to subvert, be not a mere thing 
of stra#, an absurdity which, no man ever did, or in- 



ig of three tabdiririons. See Kritik der reineu Ver- 
WH^.* See too the jadidous remarks on Locke and Hame.t 

• [Pp. 104 and 110-11 vol. ii. Works. Leipzig, 1838. Ed.] 
t [Ih. pp. 125-6. "The celebrated Locke, from want of this 
eoosideratioii, and because he met with pore conceptions of the 
understanding in experience, has also deriv^ed them from expe- 
rience ; and moreover he proceeded so inconsequently, that he 
▼entnred therewith upon attempts at cognitions, which far 
transcend all limits of experience. Hume acknowledged that, 
in order to the last, these conceptions must necessarily have their 
origin a ffrieri. But, as he could not explain how it is that the 
nndorstanding should think conceptions, not in themselves 
united in the understanding, yet as necessarily united in the 
object, — and not hitting upon this, that probably the under- 
standing by means of these (a priori J conceptions was itself the 
anthor of the experience, wherein its objects are found — he was 
forced to derive these conceptions from experience, that is to 
say. from subjective necessity arising from frequent association 
in experience, erroneously considered to be objective: — I mean 
from habit : although afterwards he acted very consistently in 
declaring it to be impossible with these conceptions and the 
principles to which they give birth to transcend the limits of 
experience. However the empirical derivation, on which both 
Locke and Hume fell, is not recoDcilable with the reality of 
thoee 8cienti6c cognitions a priori which we possess, namely, 
pure Mathematics and General Physics, and is therefore refuted 
by the lact." £d. See also the whole Section entitled, U«her- 
gmmg sitr transfcendtntalen Deduction der Kategorien, pp. 123-6. 
S. C] 



ddkH e^hf|fsc«fQldj! belief,) U'ferfti^ &it'iif^r^k^€f»A^ 

ifessilitiidgCte tt pofltdAte^ that *b6Ai %r^^ii^i<»l»^fl^dlL 
tical and co-inherent ; that intelligence and h^iSgW^ 
reotpn^odalfy ea^'OthevV subntrttf^ I -pref^ittlii^i^^hat 
this wasa'posmUe odiiteeptibn, (U &* tl&atit ifiild¥l^1ib 
logicaiinconBotuuu^/) from th«i liengthof* thiKf ^Mfa^ 
which the ficliolasti(r definidoii of th^ Sujp^eike JBi^kig^, 
at iiictuspwimnm$9ineulkipotewtMitaiifi^^ 
in the schools of Theolbgy, bodi by the P<tttifio^ Ml^ 
the Reformed divines. The early study «f FIslo aiid' 
Piotinus, with the commentaries and the Tmeologia 
Platonic A of the illustrious Florentine;* of Pro- 
clus,' and Geniistius Pletho ;^ and at a later period of 
tl^te De Immenso et Innumerabili,'' and the '* De la 
cctusut principio et vino" of the philosopher of Nokt^ 

^ [See AJaaszi^ubi mpra, p. 366. Ed.] 

* [Marsilii Flcini Theologia Flatonica, ieu de immortmUfnt^ 
animtrrum ac t^tema felicitate, Ficinan was born at FIombcq 
1433, and died in 1499. £d.] 

« [Proplus was born at Couttantinople in 412 and di«d in 
485. Ed.] 

' [G. Gemistjus Pletho, a ConstantioopolitaQ. He oaoie to 
Florence in 1438. De Flatwicte, atque Ari»toteiic0f ykUowphim 
differentia, Ed.] 

^ Ifie Innutnerabilibut, Immentp et InfigurabiU, seu d» Uui' 
vtrto et Mundis, libb. viii. S» C* 

T. Giordano Bruno was burnt at Rome, on the.l7tii.of Feli- 
ruary, 1599-1600. See note in The Fheqd, I. p. ;i54» 3*4 
edit, for some account of the titlea of hia worka^ . Hepmitieu- 
larly mentions Sidney in that curioua work Lafena deU.C^veri. 
Ed.] 
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■il4y>n««)q]id.TJbp9i9li o£ • Sir Pbilip .Sidney and .Ei^e 
Qart^le ii|9PBg^JMa>pMro«ks, and .whom thfe idiplai9rk>af 
Rome burnt as an atheist in the yeat IS^O^^thft^-iijl 
.cnw4rfbi0|E»d(j^^pti^p»t!e^qiy mind for the: re^^ionj^nd 
w^^^^tmm^ afjthp C9igUosquia Skm, etSuitk,q^94(^ 
gfifi^. aj^tfftiophy ofi seesedng hardihood^ but<»rta6i% 
ij|pi$r:,mo^.lUi<li«n^and^erefore presumptively tbQiipa# 
lHjiftiyfili -> '..ffi ^'^i\':>' ::'•..-■ ■ :. ti ;j'-'» 

tj-rrWJjbyjfMiA^'Itbe afirajd? . Say. rather how dare I>>t>e 
^fflMW^pf ihe«T^ut(»iic thei^^oj^stv Jacob B^uneilff';' 
J4JM9i KAfleedfc.atfML ^n>fl8' were^ his delusitms ; end Auish 
I^ej[i4(|ii9b4'i^u0nt Bi)d ample occasion for the triumipb 
i^Cil^ ileiiin^ o^ver the foot ignorant shoemakep» who 
iipd 4ku«drihitk for himself* But vdiile we remember 
1^ tbc^ idehtfiiens' were such, as might be antic^ated 



iJ-ii 



. \ [Boehm w^s born near Goerlita in Uppes Lusatia in 1^75. 
Tiie elements of his theology may be collected from his Aurora, 
attd bis treatise ** On the Three Principles of the Divib^ 
BiMUce," A little book about mystic writers, Theologia Mi^i- 
tic^ Idea Generalior, mentions that the son of Qr. Ricbter, the 
minister of Goerlitz, who wrote and preached against Boehm and 
silenced him for seven years by procuring an order against him 
the senate of the city, after the decease of both the perse- 
and the persecuted, undertook to answer, for the honour 
of his fiather's memory, an effective reply of the theosophist to a 
▼iolent publication against his doctrine from the pen of his pas- 
tor. But that, contrary to all expectation, on reading and colk- 
riAerin^ the books of our author, he not only abandoned his in- 
tention, bat was constrained by conscience to take up the pen on 
his side, against his own father. Boehm was a Lutheran, and 
died in the commumon of that church, in 1624. His most fa- 
mous English follower was John Pordage, a physician, bom in 
t6f5y who tried to redbee bis theosophy to a system, declaring 
hiiBSttlf to have recognized the truth of it by revelations made 
to liiiiM»lf. He published several works in favour of Behmen's 
opinioiiSt tHiicfa were tead in Germany, and are said to have be* 
come the standard books of all enthusiasU. S. C] 
1 t 
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from his utter want c^ all inteileetual diBGij^yoe^ and 
from his ignorance of rational psychology, let it aotbe 
forgotten that the latter defect he had in conmion with 
the most learned theologians of his age. Neither with 
books, nor with book4eamed men was he conrersaiit. 
A meek and shy quietist> hk intdleetual powers weope 
never stimulated into fbverous; eael^ l»y ctowds 4^ 
proselytes, or by the ambition of proselyting. Jacob 
Behmen was an entiiusiast, is the atncteat seosei as 
not merely dtatinguished, but as ooativi-distinguishedk 
from a fanatic* While I in part translate the f^&llow* 
ing observatieiiB from a tcontemponury writer of the 
Continent, iet me be, permitted to 'premise, that I 
might ha¥e transcribed the substance iwm mimoranda 
o£ my own, which were written maoy years bef^e ins 
pamphlet was given to the world ; and that I prefer 
another's words to my own, partly as a tribute due to 
priority of pubHcatton ; but still more from the pleasure 
of sympathy in a case where coincidence only was pos- 
sible.^ 

^ [By " the' following observations" Mr. Coleridge meant 
those contained in the two next paragraphs, as far as the words 
*' William Law/' part of which are freely translated froi6 pages 
154-56 of Schel ling's Darlegung dn wahren Verhuitnit$Hder Na^ 
turrphUctoptUe zu der verbesserten Fickte*uihen L$hte, I^ngen^ 
1806. 

The whole of the first paragraph is thus taken Ujta^ Sd^elling. 
except thQ last sentence bat one, and the third clause of tlie 
fourth. 

For partSi at the l^eginning and at the end o^ the second h^ 
was indebted to the following seutences ol the Dar.l9gusig, pp^ 
155-6. 

*< So now too may Herr Fichte speak of these enthusiasts with 
the most heartfelt scholar's pride, although it is not easy to see 
why he exalts himself so altogether above them, unless it is 
because he can write orthogtaphically, can form periods, and 
has the fashions of authorship at command^ while they, accotdr 
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Whoever 18 Mqaakited witii the history of philoso^ 
phy, fhiriiig the last two or three eenturies, cannot but 
admit tiuit there appears to have existed a sort oS 
secret «iid "tacit compact among the learned, not to 
paae hrjroad a ceitain lunit in speculative science. The 
privilege of free thotight, so h^hly extoUed, has at no 
Inie been held valid in actual practice, except vdthin 
tine fimit ; a»d not a single stride be3rond it has ever 
been ventured without bringing obloquy on the trans* 
gteaseVi. ■ The few men of genius among the learned 
ekes, #ho tictiia% did overstep this boimdary, anxiously 
•nroided the appearance of having so done. Therefore 
iSb» trtte depth «f science, and the penetration to the 
inmoil oentve, from whidi all the lines of knowledge 
diverge to their ever distant circumference, was aban** 
dooed to the illiterate and the simple, whom unstilled 
yeaning, and an original ebulliency of spirit^ had 
n^ed io the investigation of the indwelling and Uving 
graund of ail things* These, then, because their 
names had never been enrolled in the guilds of the 
learned, were persecuted by the registered livery-men 
as interlopers on their rights and privileges. All 
without distinction were branded as fanatics and phan- 
tasts ; not only those* whose wild and exorbitant ima- 
ginations had aetually engendered only extravagant 
and grotesque phantasms, and whose productions were, 
for the most part, pOor copies and gross caricatures of 



iag to their umpticky, jnat as they foond it, so gave it utterance. / 
N« one, tiunka Hefr Ficbte, that it sot already wiser than 
tbeee men, could learn any thing from the perusal of their wri-. 
tiaga ; and fo he thinks himself much wiser than they : never- 
clieleM Herr Fichte might give his whole rhetoric, if in all his 
booka pat together he had shown the spirit and heart-fulnees, 
which often a single page of many so caU^d enthusiasts dii^ 
coven." Tkaaslation. S. C] 



geiwjl)e. inspuratiqu ; but the truly- inspired likewise, 
1^ originals themselves. And this for no other rea- 
spp, but because they were the unlearned, men of 
humble and obscure occupations. When, and from 
whom among the literati by profession, have we ev^r 
heard the divine doxology repeated, / thank thee O 
Father/ Lord of Heaven and Earth ! because thau 
htLst hid these things from the wise and prudent, €md 
hast revealed them unto babes.^^ No; the haughty 
priests of learning not only banished from the schotjits 
and marts of science all who had dared draw livig^g 
waters from the fountain,* but drove them out> (^ the 
very Temple, which mean time the bi/yers^ and sel" 
lersy and money-changers were suffered to m!ake a 
den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any sub- 
stantial ground for this contemptuous pride in those 
literatiy who have most distinguished themselves by 
their scorn of Behmen, Thaulerus," George F6x,«ind 
others ; unless it be, that they could write orthographi- 

10 St. Luke X. 21. 
... ** [I have ventured to substitute " Thaulerus " for ** De iTioy- 
ras" in the text, having reason to suppose that the latter name 
was a mistake or misprint for the former. 

John Tliaulerus or Taulerus, sometimes called Dr. Thauleros, 
was a celebrated mystic divine of the fourteenth century/'the 
time and place of whose birth is uncertain. He became a monk 
of the Dominican order, and died at Strasbourg, according to the 
epitaph on his tomb, on the 17th of May 1361. 

He wrote several books of divinity in his own native langnagt) ; 
the original edition is very rarely found, hut they w^e^ trans- 
lated into Latin by Surius, and published at Cologne in 1548. 
Among them are Exercises on the Life and Passi6n of Christ, 
Institutions and Sermons. The Theologia Germanica,' also en- 
titled, in the English translation, a little Goldbfl MaHiial, has 
^f)n ascribed to him. 
iV^ry 'di|reK€Dat JQ4g;Q>eot9 hi^ve t>een fomiiid df the clteicter 
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cally^ make smooth periods, and had the fashl<6tis'df 
auihor ship 'almost literally at their fingers' eticb',' white 
the lattei",' in simplicity of soul, made their words im* 
meibat^ echoes of their feelings. Hence the frequency 

oi those phrases among them, which haye heen' mis- 

■ — I I 11 
and' vahie of bis writings, as is commonly the case with respect 
tDViyBtic^ prodoctions, the thoughts and language of which are 
iil.a fttat^ of glowing fusion, and therefore capable of assuming 
differpnt appearances, according to the moulds of mind into 
which they are received. Some behold in them heresy and fW- 
natibism ; some hold them good in substance hut too capable lof 
perrersioii ; whilst on the other hand, many authors of weight 
«id sate, both Romanist and Protestant, especially the latter, 
^ Anid, Miiller, Melancthon, and others, — have commended 
them highly and unreservedly. Blosius the Abbot styled their 
author a sincere maintainer of the Catholic faith, fiy Luther 
this Mystic is spoken of in a spirit very similar to that mani- 
fested hy Schelling and Coleridge respecting the illiterate entbu- 
•iastt, whom they uphold against the literati by profession.'* 
" I know/' says he, ** that this Doctor is unknown to the schools 
of Divines, and therefore perhaps much despised ; but I have 
found in him, though his writings are all in the German language, 
more solid and true divinity than is found in all the Doctors 
of all the Universities, or than can be found in their opinions." 
(J^ther, tom. i. Latin. Jenens., page 86, 6, apud Heupelium, 
folio B. verso.) Dr. Henry More's opinion of him is thus given 
in. the Gen. Biog. Dictionary, whence this account, with the 
quotation from Luther, is taken: 

'* But amongst all the writings of this kind there was none 
wjiich to affected him, as that little hook, with which Luther 
was so prodigiously pleased, in titled, ' Theologica Germaniea ;* 
tfc^ygli he discovered in it, even at that time, several marks of 
a deep melancholy, and no small errors in matters of philosophy. 
' JBot that,* says our author, ' which he doth so mightily incul- 
191^ viz, that we sfumld thoroughly put off and extinguish our oum 
proper will, that being thus dead to ourselves, we may live alone to 
Qcd^ and do all things whatsoever by his imtinct and plenary per- 
mimon, was so connatural, as it were, and agreeable to my most 
intiiivate leaipn and conscience, that I could not of any thmg 
whatsoever be more clearly and certainly convinced.* ** S. C] 
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taken for pretences to immediate inspiration; as for 
instance, " It was delivered unto me ;"— " I strove not 
to speak {** — •" / said, I will be silent /*^^*^ JBui the 
word was in my heart as a burning Jire;" — " and I 
could not forbear" Hence too the unwillingness to 
give offence ; hence the foresight, and the dread of the 
clamours, which would he raised against them, so ft^-^ 
quently avowed in the writings of these men, and 
expressed, as was natural, in the words of the only 
book, with which they were familiar.'^ « Woe is me 
that I am become a man of strife, and a man of con- 
tention, — I love peace: the souls of men are dear unto 
me : yet because I seek for light every one of them 
doth curse me I " 1 it requires deeper feeling, and 
a stronger imagination^ than belong to most of those* 
to whom reasoning and fluent expression have been as 
a trade learnt in boyhood, to conceive with what might, 
with what inward strivings and commotion, the percep- 
tion of a new and vital truth takes possession of an 
uneducated man of genius. His meditations are almost 
inevitably employed on the eternal, or the everlasting ; 
for " the world is not his friend, nor the world's law." 
Need we then be surpirsed, that, under an excitement 
at once so strong and so unusual, the man's body should 
sympathize with the struggles of his mind; or that he 
should at times be so far deluded, as to mistake the 
tumultuous sensations of his nerves, and the co-exist« 
ing spectres of his fancy, as parts or symbols of the 

>^ An American Indian with little variety of images, and a 
still scantier stock of Janguage»is obliged to turn his few words 
to many purposes, by likenesses so clear and analogies so remote 
as to give bis language the semblance and character of lyric 
poetry interspersed with grotesques. Something not unlike this 
was the case of such men as Behmen and Fox with regard to 
the Bible. It was their sole armoury of expressions, their only 
brgan of thought. 
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tmtlM which were opening on him? It has indeed 
been plausibly observed^ that in order to- deriye ai^ 
advantage, or to ooUect any intelligiUe meaning, from, 
the writings of these ignorant Mysties^ the reader must 
bring with him a spirit and judgment superior to that 
of the writers themselves : 

Amd what be brings, what needs be elsewhere seekl ^' 

— a sophism, which I fully agree with Warburton, is 
tmworthy of Milton ; how much more so of the awful 
Person, in whose mouth he has pkc^ed it? One 
assertion I will venture to make, as suggested by my 
own experience, that there exist fblios on the human 
(mdbrstandhig, and the nature of man, which would 
have a far juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, 
if in the whole huge volume there could be found as 
much fulness df heart and intisllect, as burst forth in 
many a simple page of George Fox, Jacob Behmen, 
and even of Behmen's commentator, the pious and fer- 
vid William Law.'^ 

» [PanMiise Regained, B. iv. 1. ^35. S. C] 

^* [William Law was born at King's Cliffe, Northamptonshire, 
in 1688, <iied April 9, 1761. A list of seventeen religious works 
written by him is given in the Gent. Mag. Nov. 1800. Toward 
the latter &ad of bis life be adopted " tbe mystic entbiisiasm of 
Jacob Bebmen," which tinetared his later writings ; and of that 
aotbor'a works be prepared an. English edition. (Bebmen's, Ja- 
cob, Works, to which is prefixed the Lile of the Author, with 
figures illustrating his principles. Left by the Rev. William 
Law, M. A. London, lt64-81. 4 vols. 4to.) 

Mr. Sottthey has the following passage on Law in his Life of 
Wesleyt 

** About this time Wesley became personally acquainted with 
William Law, a man whose writings completed what Jeremy 
Taylor, and tbe treatise Ds Imitatitne ChrUti, had begun. 
Who* first he visited him, be was prepared to object to his views 
•f Christian duty as too elevated to be attainable; but Law 
ftlenced ai|4 satisfied him by replying, ' We shall do well to 



1,5?. BKmmi^UiiiWnmati^ 

tb€»e>..m9^^>ba&jCflU9ed^IBa<.to liigress^^arther ctban^L: 
had f(Hn9Bej9n> fOr. prq^osisd ; : ;but / to . Imve 'passed^ iheni' 
(wneri i& Aa bistocical sketch of my liteniiy>^e ami 
opui4QDQd,.waiild 'have seemed tome Hke the denial of a»' 
debtt the concealmeat of a boon. • Foe (the - writnig9 lof • 
these Mystios^ acted in no slight de^ee to prevent lay. 
mind from being imprisoned within the outline of any 
single dogmatic system. They contribnted to keep 
alive the heart in the head; gave me an incU^dnct, jret 
stirring and \irorking presentiment, that all the produces 
of the mere reflective faculty paftook of death» ^<l 
were as the rattling, twigs and sprays in winter^ into, 
which a sap was yet to be propelled from some root to' 
which I had not penetrated, if they were to afford my/ 
soul either food or shelter. If they were too often a 

aim at the highest degrees of perfection, if we may thereby' at 
least attain to mediocrity.' Law is a powerful writer : it is itM 
that few books have ever made so many religions enthnsiasts tsi 
his Christian Perfection and his Serious Call : indeed, the youth 
who should read them without being perilously affected, must 
have either a light mind or an unusually strong one. But Law 
himself, who has shaken so many intellects, sacrificed his own 
at last to the reveries and rhapsodies of Jacob Behmen. Perhaps 
thie art of engravmg was never applied to a more extraordinary ' 
purpose, nor in a more extraordinary manner, than when the 
nonsense of the German shoemaker was elucidated in a series tif 
prints after Law*s designs, representing the anatomy of the spi- 
ritual man. His own happiness, however, was certainly not 
diminished by the change : the system of the ascetic is dark and ^ 
cheerless; but mysticism lives in a sunshine of its own, and- 
dreams of the light of heaven; while the visions of th» ascetic 
aze^fuch as the fear of the devil produces, rather than the JOve^ 
ofGqd." Vol. L pp. 57-8, 

The forthcoming new edition of the Life of Wesley contains 
numo^us marginal notes by. Mr. Coleridge. Among these- a»e 
twowiexp^aining and defending some of the German sbQemaker^^ 
and his commentator's sense or *' npns^ff^e.V. ,- S. Ct] ^ . 



novngi dettti of bimoki^'taitie by da^/y^^hey ^tre 
always^ a ]^kr 4f ^re throughout- the m^t,' during >my 
wmukriBgS'.tfonMigli the «<^ild^rti€«& of doubt, and leno- 
bled m^'to'skivt^- without oroesmg^ the^saudydeserts of 
utter lioiMdielj / That the system is eapabie of ' being: 
cfmvertedinto an- irreligious Pantheism, I well kuonor. 
Ths -£thiG8 of Spinosa,^ may^ or may not, be an in- 

'■ ■ ♦ J I j I I ■ 1 1 I I I 1 ; 1 1 J ■ I I I ! I ■ I '_ i «■ .» 1 ...... . f . ■ I i I I .ill! , I 

H ; [^thka wdhte geometries demonstrata, Banch or Benedict 
dfty^ipcua WA9 born at Amsterda^i^ Not, $\ 163%, waa the aon 
of a Portugue«e Jew \ died at the Haguje, TeK^l, 1^77 » 
' Coomi |)Ositively denies the charge of atheism, in the form 
in'^icft it' was liid', agdnst Spinoza, declaring it to hare origi- 
nKMd iiil pisfsonal afiioiosity, as did a similar oAe agiEUnst Wdlf. 
He affima that Spioota's is. bj no means, eitlier in terms, osin 
tl^.fpijilLQftha author, an aUieiatic. sjrstem* hut rather a pan-, 
theism. (fon^al and not material UHe that of the Eleatica) cqiji- 
tainlng and unfolding a high and worthy notion of God. " Ce 
n*tet qa'a une ^poque. r6cente/' says he» ** qu'on a commence a 
txaiter avec plus de justice. la, per^onne et la doctrine de ce grand. 
hpmme, et en m^e temps, on a d^couvert, par la piethode cri- 
tii|afia (tbe method of Kant,) le c6t6 foible du systeme." %)i- 
noara.. must indeed hare been a moist elaborate hypocrite if he 
was conaeiously and intentionally a;D atheist. How strapge^ it 
aji^teara that Christians, who are commanded to hope and ha- 
Here all. things fayaurably of others, should have such an apper 
tiui for .discoye^ing unbelief and misbelief eveu-iu those who 
miuiifeat no e.vil heart or godless temper ! It- would. seem as if 
some men's faith could not be kept alive and properly exerciseda 
un^eM, like the passiooate lx>rd in the play, .it w«re 
.. -^ — PT* allowed a carcase tainsuUon^* 
tbo viloibody^ to wit, of some other ^anV infidelity and hrreli' 



.^I have oftea thought," says Mr. Coleridge, in his Notes^on 
NoUo'st^AppeaU *< of'writitag a wv>rk to be entitted VindiM-Ht^ 
ierodoxtt, tive celebrium virorum irapaioyfiarlZ^i^iav def$nH4 ; 



-ii'j 



iii 



»Tfil»li«e',fh^ The Nide Valbur or The Pdssioriate yttA-' 
'%!P'Boiltmi6taf'atid ?iet6her, I first saw quoted by Mr.' Sou- 
they in a lettci' to Mr;'Mtffriiy: 
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stance. But at no time could I believe, tkat in itself 
and essentially it is incompatible with religion, natural 
er revealed : and now I am most thoroughly persuaded 
of the contrary. The writings of the illustrioiit sa^ 
of Koenigsberg, the founder of the Critical Philo- 
sophy, more than any other work, at once invigorated 
and disciplined my understanding. The originality, 
the depth, and the compression of the thoughts ; the 
novelty and subtlety, yet solidity and importance of 
the distinctions ; the adamantine chain of the logic ; 
and I will venture to' add — (paradox as it will appear to 
those who have taken their notion of Immanuel Kant 
from Reviewers and Frenchmen) — the clearness and 
evidence, of the Critique of the Pure Beason ; and 
Critique of the Judgment ; of the Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy ; and of his Religion 
within the bounds of Pure Reason, took possession of 

that is, Vindieatimi of Great Men unjustly branded ; and at such 
ChneB the names prominent to my mind's eye have been ^Gior- 
dano firono, Jacob Behmen, Benedict Spinoza, and Einanael 
Swedenborg." 

Still it was Mr. Coleridge's ultimate opinion, that Spinosa^ 
system excluded or wanted the true ground of faith in God as 
the Supreme Intelligence and Absolute Will, ttf whom man owes 
religious fealty. He speaks thus in The Friend, vol. iii. £8say 
xi. p. 214, dth edit. 

" The inevitable result of all consequent reasoning, in which 
the intellect refuses to acknowledge a higher or deeper ground 
than it can itself supply, and weens to possess within itself the 
centre of its own system, is — and from Zeno the Eleatic to. Spi- 
noza, and from Spinoza to the Schellinga, Okens, and their 
adherents of the present day, ever has been — pantheism under 
one or other of its modes, the least repulsive of which differs 
from the rest, not in its consequences, which are one and the 
same in all» and in ail alike are practically athtistio, but only 
as it may express the striving of the philosopher himself to hide 
these consequences from his own mind/' S. CJ 
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me aft with a giant's hand.^ After fifteen years faini'* 
liarity with them, I still i^ead these and all his other 
productions witli midiminished delight and increasing 
adoairstion. The few passages that remained obscure 
to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter on 
original apperception^) and the apparent contradic* 
tions which occur, I soon fotind were hints and insinua* 
tions referring to ideas, which Kant either did not 
think it prudent to avow, or which he considered as 

'' [The Critique of the par« Reason, Kritik der reinen Vtr* 
nunft, occopies vol. ii. of the collective edition of the works of 
Kant in ten vols. Leipzig, 1838. It iSrst appeared in 1781. 
The Critique of the Judgment, Kritik der UrtheiUkraft, 1790, is 
contained in vol. vii. The Met. £1. of N. Philosophy, Metaphy' 
n$eh€ Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenscfu^'t, 1786, may he found 
in vol. viii. at p. 439. Religion within the bounds of pure Rea* 
aotk'—Religwn iwaerhaUt der Grenzen der blosen Vpnu^ft, 1793, 
in vol. vi. p. 159. 

Immanuel Kant was bom at Koenigsberg in 1724, was ap- 
poiDted Rector of the University there in 1786, alter having 
declined repeated offers from the King of Prussia, of a Piofes- 
tonrtiip in the Universities of Jena, Erlangen, Mittau, and Halle, 
with the rank of privy counsellor ; and died at his native place, 
Bcatiy 80 years old, Feb. U, 1804^ S. C. 

The following note is pencilled in Mr. C/9 copy of Schel- 
liiig's Phikmphiiehs Sehriften, but the date does not appear. 

** I believe hi mr depth of being, that the three great works 
since the introduction of Christianity are, — Bacon's Nowm Or' 
ganmiti and his other works, as far as they are commentaries on 
It :•— Spinosa's Elhiedf with his Letters and other pieces, as far 
as they are cooaments cm his Ethics : and Kant's Critique of the 
Pore Reason, and bis other works as commentaries on, and ap- 
pUoafions of the same." £d.] 

>* [Kritik der reinen Vemuftfu Transic. Elementarlehre II. 
Th. 1. Abtb* h Buch. S. Hauptst.f . Absehn. Transfc. Deduc- 
tion der reinen Verstandesbegriffe. §16 Von der urtjyHinglich' 
fytiCAstucfttfii Einheit der Apperception* Works, Leipsig, 1838, 
▼qI. iik p« 1S9. Apperception is treated of, or referred to gene- 
r^y, throughout the divioon of the work entitled Transceu- 
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ekikml^iXf left behind in la pui'e analysis,, not of* liu- 
^Mte '^ tiattite in toto, but of the speculative intellect 
ak>jie. Here therefore ' lie was constr^Aed to ,com- 
nfieiice at'the point of reflection, or natural conscious- 
h^ff : liirhile in liis moral system he was pennittied to 
aasunie a higher gronnd (the autonomy of the will) as 
a* postulate deducible from the unconditionial commahd, 
6t (in the technical language of his school) the cate- 
jG^orical imperative, of the conscience. He had been m 
imminent danger of persecution during the reign of 
the late king of Prussia, that strahge compound of 
lawless debauchery and priest-ridden superstition: 
and it is probable that he Had little inclination, in tiis 



dental Deduction of the pore conceptions of the Understand- 
ing, ending at p. 153. 

Apperception is thus defined by Dr*.WiIlich, in his Elements 
of the Critical Philosophy, p. 143. 

** Apperception or Consciooaness, or the faculty of becoming 
conscious, signifies 

1. In general, the same as representation, or the faculty of 
representing : 

^, In particular, the representation as distinct from the sab* 
ject that represents, and from the object that is re|»resented. 

3. Setf-consciousnesst for which we have two faculties, 

a. The empirical^ the internal sense, i. e. the. consciousness 
of our state at any time of our observations. This is as 
subject to change as the observations themselves^ con- 
sidered in itself, it is not confined to any one place, and 
does not relate to the identity of the subject. 

b. The fra»wcenW«ntoi, pure, original, i.e. the consciousneuss 
of the identity of ourselves^ with all the variety of em- 
pirical consciousness. It is that self-consciouspess , 
which generates the bare idea ' !>' or ' I thinks* as being 
the simple correlate of all other ideas, and the condition 
of their unity and necessary connection." 

See also Nitsch's General and Introductory View of Professor 
Knnt*s Principles, a very clear summary, pp. 111-113. S. C] 



old age, to act over again the foWwi?8» aiyi h»if,,bfBa4A 
escapes of Wolf.'^ The ej^ulsion of. th^ £r^t, itmoi^ 
Kant's diGciplEs, who attempted to,.coDip]et<|his.,sy%- 
tem, from the University of Jena, with tbe,Qon6si;ati(if(t 
and prohibition of the obnosious work bj .the joint 
efibrts of the courts of Sa^cQny and Hanorer, siippUad 
experimental proof, that the venerable old man's ca^r 
tion was not groundless. In apite therefore of bU own 
declarii^iiB, 1, |:ould never believe, that it was possibls 
(or him to liaye meant no more by hia Noumenon, or 
Thmg in itaelF, than his mere nords express ; or that 
in his own conception be confined the whole plastic 
po^er to the forma of the intellect, leaving for the ex- 
ternal cause, for the materiale of our sensations, a 
matter without form, which is doubtless inconceivable.'" 



'• [Chrutian Wolf, tlie most celebrated supporter of tLe 
•cho6I of LeLfiniti, was bom Bt Brealau in 1679. In ITOT he 
became Frofessor of Mathematics al Halle-, naa accused of 
MtaelnD by hia etrrioiM colleagaes, was drivea fiom liis employ 
by tbeir cabala in 17S3. and went to teacb al Marbuig, as Pro- 
ftaaoT of Pbflosopby ; be vaa aftenrardit Iionoursbly recalled to 
Halle in 1740, and died at that town, April 9, 1754. From 
Victor Onsin'a Manuel de i'Uiiteirc da ta Piiteieplut, II. 
173-4. S. C] 

"• £TVon«/i. Id. p. 114. 
' Tba reader may compaM tbls pasrage witb SchelliDg'fl remarki 
in the doctrine of Kant, in ihe (bird tract of the Phil. Schri/i. 
pp. X7S-6, ibe title of wbieb baa already been giien, and Id 
iriSch Hr. C. binuelf refers hia readers in cbap. lii. 

In the IntTOdaction to the Idttn, SehelliAg says of the Kantian 
pUJoaoph^, oa'lhit particahu pcnnt, that, aa acute men have ob- 
jected, 'it makes all conceptions of caase and effect arise in oar 
ddnd, — in oDi' repTe^ntationi alone; and yet the lepreeenia- 
■iraudiemaelTei again,' according- to the law of cansnnty, operate 
nf*Dil'iu through oaenUd iMnga.'' A'oit at p. 10. 

Thaa the Idealftm of Berkeley deprives us of Natafe (or an 
btS^sbttve Wdiriay^tt^Mheti'^ring n«, instead of it, ■ M9inin|[ 
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I entertained 4oubts likewiee, whether, in Ins own 
mind) he even laid all the etressi whk^ he appears to 
do^ on the moral poatulateBt^ 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot 
be conveyed but by a symbol; and» exeept 'm geome^ 
try> all symbols of necessity involve an apparent oon^ 
tradiction.^ ^yvfiFs auveraiatri and ibr those who 
eeuld not {Herce through this symbolic husk, his wri-i^ 
tings were not intended. Questions which cannot be 
folly answered witholit exposing the respondent to 
personal danger, are not entitled to a fair answer; and 



■ t»mi 



copy of such a world in e^ch individaal aiind :— ^e Idealism 
of Kant — (too literally undentood on one pQint,)^ear«8 %ia Nap- 
tare, but reduces her to a l>lank>**an nnsaen cauf« of.allw« see 
without us, although cause, by bis own showing, exists only 
within us : — the system of Locke cuts Nature in two — lets her 
retain one half of her constituent prdpertitti, while it makes her 
but the unkoQwn cau9e in ns of the odier half: — the Scotch sys* 
tern, (in the opinion of the Tian^oeiulenta^t,) equally with the 
two last mentioned, euta us off from Nature while it brings Nar 
ture to bear upon us as dosely as possible ; it affirms an evident 
absurdity, and calls it a hidden mystery ; it tries to be cautions, 
yet is incautious enough to assume the whole matter in debate, 
nam.eJy> that the 6bjective and the subjective systems are dktincC 
from, and extrinsic to, one another ; it teaches us to escape from 
a difficulty by shutting our eyes : but eyes were made to be open 
and not to be shut,^<-except for the sake of rest ; wb<m, we un- 
close them again there is the same difficulty, staring us full in 
the face. S. C] 

*^ [Kant's doctrine on this head is fully explained in hia 
Fmindaition for the Metaphysique of Morals, firsi published in 
1785. and Critique of the Practical Reason'^lTQB. Works, vol* 
iv. S. C] 

^ [<* Now this supersensuous ground of all that is sensuous, 
Kant symbolized by the expression thirds in thenuelvet-^which., 
like all other symbolic expressions, contains in itaelf a contra^ 
diction, because it seeks to represent the unconditioned through 
a conditioned, to make the infinite finite." dbhandlungen, PhiU 
Schrift, pp. 276-7. S. C] 
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yet to say this openly, ?roald in vaxxj oases fbrnish 
the very advantaf^e, which the* adveraaiy is insidiously 
seeking after. ' Veracity does not ^diisist in sayings 
but in the intention of oommunieatiDg, truth ; and the 
philoBq)her who cannot. utter the whole truth without 
oonvejring falsehood, and at the same time, perhaps^ 
ezcitwg the most malignant passions, is constramed to 
express himself either mythically or equivocally. When 
Kant therefore was importuned to settle the dispute^ 
of his commentators hima^, by declaring what he 
m^hnt, hov eould he decline the honours of martyrdom 
with less offence, than by simply replying, " I meant 
what I said, and at the age of near four-score, I have 
something else, and more important to do» than to 
write a commentary on my own works.'' 

Fichte's Wissenschafulehre^^ or Lore of Ulti- 
mate Science, was to add the key-stone of the arch : 
and by commencing with an act^ instead of a thing or 
gubatance^ Fichte assuredly gave the first mortal blow 
to Spinosism, as taught by Spinoza himself; and sup- 
plied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a 
metaphysique truly S3rstem3tic : (i. e. having its spring 
and principle within itself.) But this fundamental 
idea he overbuilt with a heavy mass of mere notions^ 
and psychological acts of arbitrary reflection. Thus 
his theory degenerated into a crude '^ egoismusy a 



*• [J. Gottlieb Fichte was bora on the 19th of May, 17 6t, at 
Rammenau in Upper Losatia, and died at Berlin, where he had 
occupied a Profesior'g cbair in the recently founded University, 
Jan. 29, 1814. The WiuenschaftslehTe was first published at 
Weimar in 1796 ; afterwards in an enlarged edition at Jena, 
1798. V. Cousin's Manuel, II, 27«, 289. S. C] 

** The following burlesque on the Fichtean Egoitmui may, 
perhaps, be amusing to the few who have stuped the sys- 
tem, and to those who are unacquainted with it, may convey 
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boiastful and h3rperstoic hostility to Nature, as lifeless, 
godless, and altogether unholy: while his religion 
consisted in the assumption of a mere Ordo ordinans, 

as tolerable a likeness of Fichte's idealism as can be expected 
from an avowed caricature. 

The Categorical Imperative, or the annunciation of the new 
Teutonic God, 'ErQENKAIOAN : a dithyrambic Ode, by 
QuERKOPF VoN Klubstick, Grammarian, and Subrector in Gym- 
nasic* * * 

Eu ! Dei vices gerens, ipse Divtts, 

(Speak English, Friend !) the God Imperative, 

Here on this market-cross aloud I' cry : 

1,1,1! I itself I! 

The form and the substance, the wliat and the why. 

The when and the where, and the low and the high. 

The inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 

I, you and he, and he, you and I, 

All souls and all bodies are I itself I ! 
All I itself I! 

(Fools! a truce with this startitig !) 
All my I! all my I! 

He^s a heretic dog who but adds Betty Martin ! 

Thus cried the God with high imperial tone ; 

In robe of stiflfest state, that scoffed at beauty, 

A pronoun-verb imperative he shone — 

Then substantive and plural-singular grown 

He thus spake on ! Behold in I alone 

(For ethics boast a syntax of their own) 

Or if in ye, yet as I doth depute ye. 

In O ! I, you, the vocative of duty ! 

I of the world's whole Lexicon the root ! 

Of the whole universe of touch, sound, sight 

The genitive and ablative to boot : 

The accusative of wrong, the uom'native of right. 

And in all cases the case absolute ! ' 

Self-construed, I all other moods decline : 

Imperative, from nothing we derive us; 

Yet as a super-postulate of mine, 

Unconstrued antecedence I assign 

To X, Y, Z, the God Injinitivm! 



ltian^<^tiie^baiiiral'pas0idnd and desiife^.^ < >> >j;;;^(io > 

1 -iB )fj£biB(haoaaimt of Fiehte*9 tfteory, however just» may cbiiNre^ 
to some readers a very anjust notion of the man and of'liU 
i«iicl»j|g^inngimeraL It may lead them to imagine Ifim bbld, 
hlr4»i4ad)iiiB|i«^AQd^ in his tarn of mind, rather of th&^iu¥^ 
eefi^rtlM^i-beareai^ard tending; whereas he seems to im*^ 
been an ardent spiritualist, "a clear calm enthodialt ;*' and 
whatever his system may have been, as mere metaphynos, yet 
in his thoQghts on theDiviae Idea, to have arrived at the same 
point, as far as feeling is ooneeraed, and all that onder^ God's 
grace inspires the heart and moulds the plan and coarse of ac- 
tion, with- those who talk, in orthodox phraseology, of the 
Life i^God in the noul rf man, Mr. Carlyle has spoken of 
Fichte in tba '*Hero Worship/' and some of his striking 
Essays, with his usual force and felicity, and power of casting 
an interest, either in the way of creation or of representation, 
around certain characters — investing, as it were, with a royal 
robe of glowing language and high attributions, whomsoever it 
.delights him to honour. But the best illustration of Fichte's 
teaching is to be found in his life. " No man of his time,** — 
says Mr. Smith, who has lately published a translation of his 
work On the Nature of the Scholar, with a memoir of the 
aathor — " few perhaps of any time, exorcised a more polirerful 
spirit-stirring influence over the minds of his fellow countrymen. 
The ceaseless effort of his life was to rouse men to a sense of 
the divinity of their own nature — to fix their thoughts upon a 
spiritual life as the only true and real life— to teach them to 
look upon all else as mere show and unreality, and thus to lead 
them to constant effort after the highest Ideal of purity, virtue, 
independence and self-deniaL To this ennobling enterprise he 
consecrated his being, &c. Truly indeed has he been described 
by one of our own country's brightest ornaments, as a * colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato Major 
among degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of theStoa, 
and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in the groves of 
Academe.' But the sublimity of his intellect casts no shade on 
the soft current of his affections, which §ows, pure and un- 
broken, through the whole course of his Qfe^ to enrich^ fertilize, 
1 M 
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In Scbelling's Natur^PJUlasophie,^ and the Sys- 
tem des transcendentalen Ideedismus^ I first found 
a genial coincidence with much that I had toiled out 
for myself, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet 
to do. 

I have introduced this statement, as appropriate to 
the narrative nature of this sketch ; yet rather in refe- 

and adorn it. We prize his philosophy deeply ; it is to os an 
invaluable possession, for it seems the noblest exposition to 
which we have yet listened, of human nature and divine truth ; 
but with reverent thankfulness we acknowledge a still higher 
debt, for he has left behind him the best gift which man can be- 
queath to man — a brave, heroic human life.'* 

" In the first churchyard from the Oranienbnrg gatte of Ber- 
lin stands a tall obelisk with this inscription :— 

The teachers shall shine 

As the brightness of the firmament ; 

And they that turn many to righteousness 

As the stars for ever and ever. 

It marks the grave of Fichte. The faithful partner of his life 
sleeps at his feet." 

Fichte married a niece of Klopstock, a high-minded woman, 
by whom he had an only son, the author of writings on religious 
philosophy of some interest. Cousin speaks of the great ia- 
fiuence which the Idealism of Fichte exercised over his contem- 
poraries, and its serious direction toward anti-sensualistic doc- 
trines, impressed on many minds by the masculine eloquence, 
ifvfaich was one of the attributes of the author's talent. But he 
aflirms that Fichte's theory finally shared the common destiny of 
all systems, and proved unable to acquire a general authority in 
philosophy. Pp. 113-115. S. C] 

^ [On this title of Schelling's, Mr. C. makes the following 
remarks in a marginal note in the FhiL Schrift, 

I cannot approve Schelling's choice of the proper name, Natur- 
Philosophie ; because, in the first place, it is a useless paradox ; 
in the second place, selected to make the difierence between his 
own system and that of his old master Fichte greater than it is ; 
and lastly, because the phrase has been long and universally 
appropriated to the knowledge which does not include tlie pecu- 
Jia of Man ; that is, to Physiology. The identity of the one 
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rence to the work which I have announced in a pre- 
ceding page, than to my present subject. It would be 
but a mere act of justice to myself, were I to warn my 
future readers, that an identity of thought, or even simi- 
larity of phrase, will not be at all times a certain proof 
that the passage has been borrowed from Schelling, or 
that the conceptions were originally learnt from him. In 
this instance, as in the dramatic lectures of Schlegel to 

with the other is made to appear as the result of the system ; 
bat for its title, that is, its proper, or appropriated, name, ipd 
bene dUtrnguit^ bene docet, S. T. C. 

Fichte speaks thus of the Natur-Philosophie in the second of 
his series of Lectures on the Nature of the Scholar, containing 
the definition of the Divine Idea. '' Hence we should not he 
blinded nor led astray by a philosophy assuming the name of 
natural, which pretends to excel all former philosophy by stri- 
ving to elevate Nature into absolute being and into the place of 
God. In all ages the theoretical errors, as well as the moral 
corruptions of humanity, have arisen from falsely bestowing the 
Dame of life on that which in itself possesses neither absolute 
nor even finite being, and seeking for life and its enjoyments in 
that which in itself is dead . Very far therefore from being a step 
towards truth, that philosophy is only a return to old and already 
most widely spread error.'' Translation by Mr. Smith. S. C] 

^ [Friedr. Wilh. Joseph Schelling was bom at Leonberg in 
Wurtemberg on the 27 Ui of January, 1775. He was Professor 
at Eriangen in 1829; since that time he has moved about. 
During the last two years he has been lecturing at Berlin, 
where he holds a Professorship, and has been endeavouring to 
show the consistency of his philosophical views with a religious 
Theism : how far successfully or otherwise, I cannot say, but I 
believe, not so as to silence the great body of objectors. 

Schelling's Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur, (Natur-Phi- 
hsaphiey) was first published at Leipzig in 1797 ; a second edi- 
tion entirely recast, appeared at Landshut, in 1803. The Sys- 
tem de$ TransfeendentaUn Idetdismus was published at Tiibingen 
in 1800. The early age at which Schelling put forth his pro- 
Ibtind speculations, displaying so deep an insight into former 
philosophies, and so much general knowledge, renders them 
one of the inteUectoal wonders of the world. S. C] 
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which I have before alluded, finom the same motive of 
self-defence against the chaige of plagiarism, many of 
the most snikuc^ lesemblances, indeed all the main 
and ftindamental ideas, were bom and matured in my 
HOid bdfoi« I had eTer seen a single page of the Ger- 
Man Philosopher; and I might indeed affirm with 
DralK bdfbre the more important works of Schelling 
hail h9«n written, or at least made public Nor is 
dttii eoincidence at all to be wondered at. We had 
studied in the same school; been disciplined by the 
same preparatory philosophy, namely, the writings of 
Kant; we had both equal obligations to the polar 
logic and dynamic philosophy of Giordano Bruno; 
and Schelling has lately, and, as of recent acquisition, 
avowed that same affectionate reverence for the labours 
of Behmen, and other mystics, which I had formed at 
a much earlier period.^ The coincidence of Schelling's 
system with certain general ideas of Behmen, he de- 
clares to have been mere coincidence ; while my obli- 
gations have been more direct. He needs give to 
Behmen only feelings of sympathy ; while I owe him 
a debt of gratitude. God forbid I that I should be 
iiuspected of a wish to enter into a rivalry with Schel- 
ling for the honours so unequivocally his right, not 
only as a great and original genius, but as ihe founder 
of the Philosophy of Nature, and as the most success- 
ful mjor over of the Dynamic'* System which, begun 
by Bruno, was re-introduced (in a more philosophical 
form, and freed from all its impurities and visionary 
accompaniments) by Kant ; in whom it was the native 

^ [Archdeacon Hare says in regard to tbis statement ; 
« Schelling's pamphlet/' (in which this avowal is contained,) 
" had appeared eleven years before ; but, perhaps, it did not find 
its way to England till the peace ; and Coleridge, having read it 
but recently, inferred that it was a recent publication." S. C] 
^ It would be an act of high and almost criminal injustice to 
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and necessary growth of his own system. Kant's fol- 
lowers, however, on whom (for the greater part) their 
masters chak had fallen without, or with a very scanty 

V ■ ■ ^ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ I I ■ ■ I I ■ ■ I ■■■ I ■■ ■ ■ ■■ I ^i— — 1—^— I I I ■ II ■ ■ ■ 

pass over in silence the name of Mr. Richard Saumarez,* a gen* 
tleman equally well known as a medical man and as a philan- 
thropist, but who demands notice on the present occasion as the 
author of '* A new System of Physiology" in two volumes octavo,, 
published 1797 ; and in 1813 of'* An Examination of the natu- 
ral and artificial Systems of Philosophy which now prevail " in 
one volume octavo, entitled, " The Principles of physiological 
and physical Science. '^ The latter work is not quite equal to 
the former in style or arrangement; and there is a greater 
necessity of distinguishing the principles of the author's philo- 
sophy from his conjectures concerning colour, the atmospheric 
matter, comets, &c. which, whether just or erroneous, are by no 
Beans necessary consequences of that philosophy. Yet even in 
this department of this volume, which I regard as comparatively 
the iufenor work, the reasonings by which Mr. Saumarez inva- 
lidates the immanence of an infinite power in any finite substancct 
are the offspring of no common mind ; and the experiment on the 
expansibility of the air is at least plausible and highly ingenious. 
But the merit, which will secure both to the book and to the wri- 
ter a high and honourable name with posterity, consists in the 
masterly force of reasoning, and the copiousness of Induction, 
with which he has assailed, and (in my opinion) subverted the ty- 
ranny of the mechanic system in physiology ; established not only 



* {Richard Saumarez was a native of Guernsey, and became 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, London. He published 
A Dissertation on the Universe in general, and on the procession of 
the Elements in particular, Lond. 1796, B70. — A new System of 
Physiology, comprehending the Laws by which animated beings 
in general, and the human species in particular, are governed in 
their several states of health and disease. Lond. 1798, 2 voIsa 
8vo.— Principles and £nds of Philosophy. 1811, 8vo. — Prin- 
ciples of Physiological and Physical Science, comprehending 
the ends for which animated beings were created. Lond. 1812^ 
Bfo. — Orations delivered before the Medical Society of Lonr 
don. 1813, 8vo. — Observations on Generation and the Prin- 
ciples of Life. Med. and Phys. Joum. II. p. 242. 1799i 
S. C] 
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portion of, his spirit, had adopted his dynamic ideas, 
only as a more refined species of mechanics. With 
exception of one or two fandamental ideas, which can- 
not be withheld from Fichte, to Schelling we owe the 
completion, and the most important victories, of this 
revolution in philosophy. To me it will he happiness 
and honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the 
System itself intelligible to my countrymen, and in the 
application of it to the most awful of subjects for the 
most important of purposes. Whether a work is the 
offspring of a man's own spirit, and the product of 
original thinking, will be discovered by those who are 
its sole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mere 
reference to dates. For readers in general, let what- 
ever shall be found in this or any fbture work of mine, 
that resembles, or coincides with, the doctrines of my 
German predecessor, though contemporary, be wholly 
attributed to him : provided, that the absence of dis- 
tinct references to his books, which I could not at all 

the existence of final causes, bat their necessity and efficiency 
in every system that merits the name of philosophical ; and, sah* 
stitating life and progressive power for the contradictory inert 
Jvrce, has a right to be known and remembered as the first 
instaurator of the dynamic philosophy in England. The author's 
views, as far as c<mcerns himself, are nnborrowed and com- 
pletely his own, as he neither possessed nor do his writings 
discover, the least acquaintance with the works of Kant, in 
which the germs of the philosophy exist ; and his volumes were 
published many years before the full development of these germs 
by Schelling. Mr. Saumarez's detection of the Braunonian 
i^stem was no light or ordinary serrice at the time; and 1 
scarcely remember in any work on any subject a confutation so 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is sufficient at this time to have 
stated the fact; as in the preface to the work, which I have al- 
ready announced on the Logos, I have exhibited in detail the 
merits of this writer, and genuine philosopher, who needed only 
have taken his foundations somewhat deeper and wider to have 
superseded a considerable part of my labours. 
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times make with truth as designating citations or 
thoughts actually derived from him; and which, I 
trust, would, after this general acknowledgment he 
superfluous ; he not charged on me as an ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism. I have not in- 
deed (^eheu ! res angusta domi f) heen hitherto able to 
procure more than two of his books, viz. the 1st volume 
of his collected Tracts,^ and his System of Transcen- 
dental Idealism; to which, however, I must add a 
small pamphlet against Fichte,'^ the spirit of which 
was to m^ feelings painfully incongruous with the 
principles, and which (with the usual allowance afforded 
to an antithesis) displayed the love of wisdom rather 
than the wisdom of love. I regard truth as a divine 
ventriloquist : I care not from whose mouth the sounds 
are supposed to proceed, if only the words are audible 
and intelligible. " Albeit, I must confess to be half 
in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it 
being so contrary to the eye of the world, and the 
world so potent in most men's hearts, that I shall en- 
danger either not to be regarded or not to be under- 
stood."" 

** [F. W. J, Scbelling's Philosophische Schriften, Erster Baud. 
(First Tolame.) Landshut, 1809. S. C] 

•* [This is the Darlegung referred to in a prerious note. The 
mutual censures of Fichte and Schelling, and their quarrels 
about Nature and the nature of Nature, are harsh breaks in th« 
bright current of their writings. 

lliere is to my mind a great metaphysical sublimity in the 
first part of Fichte's Bestimmung des Menscheut especially the 
passage beginning In jedem Momente ihrer Dauer ist Natur ein 
tutammenh'dngendes Guuts, and the preceding paragraphs, from 
the words Das Princip der Thatigheitt p. 11. Very imaginative 
is the grand glimpse these passages give of the interconnected 
movements of the universe, presenting to the mind universality 
in unity, and a seeming infinitude of the finite. S. C] 

" [Milton's Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty. Book XI. chap. i. S, C] 
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And to conclude the subject of citation, with a clus- 
ter of citations, which as taken from books, not in com- 
mon use, may contribute to the reader s amusement, as 
a voluntary before a sermon : — " Dolet mihi quidem 
deliciis literarum mescatos suhitojam homines adeo 
essCf prasertim qui Christianos se prqfitentur, ei le-- 
gere nisi quod ad delectationem Jucit, sustineant 
nihil: unde et discipline severiores et philosophia^ 
ipsa jam fere prorsus etiam a docHs negliguntur^ 
Quod quidem propositum studiorum, nisi mature, 
corrigitury tam magnum rebus incommodum dahity 
quam dedit barbaries olim. Pertina^ res harharies 
estyjhteor : sed minus potest tamen^ quam Ula mollis 
ties et persuasa prudentia literarum, si ratione eanrety 
sapientiae virtutisque specie m4>rtales miser e circum-- 
ducens. Succedet igitur, ut arbitrary haud ita multo 
posty pro rusticana seculi nostri ruditate captatriar 
ilia communi-loquentia robur animi virilis omne, om-^ 
nem virtutem masculamyprofiigatura, nisi cavetur,**^ 

A too prophetic remark, which has been in fulfil- 
ment from the year 1680, to the present 1815. By 
persuasa prudentiay Grynaeus means self-complacent 
common sense as opposed to science and philosophic 
reason. 

Est medium ordo, et velut equestrisy ingeniorwm 
quidem sagacium, et commodorum rebus humanisy 
Hon tamen in primam magnitttdinem patentinm. 
Eorum hominum, ut sic dicamy mxijor annona est 
Sedulum esse, nihil temere loquiy assuescere laboriy 
et imagine prudentiae et modestisB tegere angustiores 

■ * . . ■ I IM II I - . I.I. II 11. ' 

^ [From '* Symon Grynsus's premonition to the candid rea- 
der, prefixed to Ficinus's translation of Plato, published at 
Leyden, 1557.'^ See The Friend, Essay III. vol. i. pp. 33-4, 
ivhere alto the same passage is quoted. In the original, as I 
learn from the Editor's note in that place, ^lam stands for df* 
l9etati0ntm. S. C] > 
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partes captusy dv/m exercitationem ac usum, quo isH 
in dvilibus rehus pollenty pro natura et magnitu- 
dine ingenii plerique accipiunt.^ 

" As therefore physicians are many times forced tp 
leave such methods of curing as themselves know to 
be the fittest, and being overruled by the patient's im- 
patiency, are fain to try the best they can : in like 
sort, considering how the case doth stand with this pre-t 
sent age, full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
would (if our subject permitted it) yield to the stream* 
thereof. That way we would be contented to prove 
our thesis, which being the worse in itself, is notwith- 
standing now by reason of common imbecility the 
fitter and likelier to be brooked."^ 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in the 
controversial age of Hooker, under the then robust 
discipline of the scholastic logic, pardonably may a 
writer of the present times anticipate a scanty audience 
for abstrusest themes, and truths that can neither be 
communicated nor received without eflFort of thought, 
as well as patience of attention. 

" Che s*io non erro al calcolar de* punti, 

Par ch' Asinina Stella a noi predomini, 

£'1 Somaro e'l Castron si sian congiunti. 

II tempo d'Apuleio piu non si nomini : 
'he se allora un sol huom seinbrava un Asino, 
[ille Asini a' miei d) rassembran huomini !" ^ 

^ [BWclay*s Argenis, lib. i. Leyden, 1650, 13mo. pp. 63-4, 
with somV omissions. The original, after assuescere /aftort, runs 
thus : et \magini Sapientia parere, tegere angnstiores partes 
ingenii. Hac neqtie tummum hominem desiderant, et sola inter" 
dum sunt qwB in laudatis Profieribus suspieias, Ut vel abesse vitia 
pro virtute sit; vel nofi invidiosus prudentia: rivus in Oceanifamam 
se diffundatt dum exercitationem^ 6^c. S. C] 

^ [Slightly altered, with omissions, from Hooker's Eccles. 
Polity, B. I. c. viii. s. 2. S. C] 

' ^ Satire di Sahator Rosa, [torn. i. p. 34. La Musica, Sat i; 
I. 10. S. C] 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER IX. 

IN the preceding chapter Mr. C. speaks of Schelling's 
philosophy as if it had his entire approbation, and had 
been adopted by him in its whole extent. Yet it is certain 
that, soon after the composition of the B. L. he became dis* 
satisfied with the system, considered as a fundamental and 
comprehensive scheme, intended to exhibit the relations of 
God to the World and Man. He objected to it as essentially 
pantheistic, though the author has positively disclaimed this 
reproach, and made great efforts to free his system from the 
appearance of deserving it. To Mr. C. however, it appeared, 
as originally set forth, to labour under deep deficiencies — to 
be radically inconsistent with a belief in God, as Himself 
Moral and Intelligent — as beyond and above the world — as 
the Supreme Mind to which the human mind owes homage 
and fealty — inconsistent with any just view and deep sense 
of the moral and spiritual being of man. The imposing 
grandeur of this philosophy, beheld from a distance, the 
narrowness into which it shrinks on a nearer view, are thus 
set forth by Cousin in his clear trenchant style. " La phi- 
losophic de Schelling se recommande par Toriginalit^ de 
son point de vue, la profondeur du travail, la consequence 
des parties, et Timmense port^e des applications. Elle ral- 
lie k une seule id^e tous les ^tres de la nature. Par la elle 
^carte les barri^res qu'on avoit donn^es k la connaissance 
humaine, soutenant la possibilite pour Tbomme non plus 
seulement d*une representation subjective, mais d*une con- 
naissance objective et scientifique, d'une science determin^e 
de Dieu et des choses divines, a ce titre que Tesprit humain 
et la substance de I'^tre sont primitivement identiques. 
Cette philosophic embrasse le cercle entier des connaissances 
sp^culatives," &c. Then he states the difficulties which 
beset the scheme, and after suggesting several root objec- 
tions, he exclaims : '* Quel homme enfin pent avoir la X^m^- 
raire pretention de renfermer la nature de la Divinite dans 
Tidee de Tidentite absolue V^ He had previously observed. 
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'^ La forme de ce syst^me est moins scientifique ea r^alit^ 
qu*en apparence. Sod probl^me ^toit de d^duire, par uoe 
demonstration reelle (par oonstnictiony) le fini de Tinfini et 
de Tabsolu, le particulier de Tuniversel. Or ce probleme 
n'est point risoUi et ne peut tetre,** And he concludes — 
^ £n un mot, le syst^me tout entier n*esty k proprement par^ 
kr, qu'une po^sie de Tesprit humain, s^duisante par son ap«^. 
parente facUit^ pour tout expliquer, et par sa maniere de 
constmire la nature/' 

I tkink, as far as I am able to judge, that Mr. Coleridge's 
new of the system, after long reflection upon it, coincided, 
as to its general character and result, with that of Victor 
Cousin, deeply as he must have felt obliged to the author for 
much that it contains. During the latter part of his life he 
was ever applying his thoughts to the development of a phi- 
losophy vehich should more satisfactorily perform what Schel- 
Hng's splendid scheme of modem Platonism had seemed to 
promise, a solution of the most important problems, which 
are presented to human contemplation, or at least an answer 
to them sufficient to set the human mind at rest. He sought 
to construct a system really and rationally religious; and 
since, in his philosophical inquiries, he *' neither could nor 
dared throw off a strong and awful prepossession in favour** * 
of that great main outline of doctrine which came to us from 
the first in company with the highest and purest moral 
teaching which the world has yet seen ; which was felt after, 
if not found, by the best and greatest minds before the 
preaching of the Gospel ; which has been received in sub- 
stance, with whatever variations of form and language, by a 
large portion of the civilized world ever since, and had ac- 
tually been to himself the vehicle of all the light and life of 
the higher and deeper kind, which had been vouchsafed to 
him in his earthly career; — ^he therefore set out with the 
desire to construct a philosophical system in which Chris- 
tianity, — based on the Tri-une being of God, and embracing 



* This is said in regard to the Bible in the Confessions of aa 
Inquiring Spirit, p, 8. 
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a Primal Fall and Universal Redemption, — Christianity 
ideal, spiritual, eternal, but likewise and necessarily histori- 
cal, — realized and manifested in time, — should be shown 
forth as accordant, or rather as one with ideas of reason, 
and the demands of the spiritual and of the speculative 
mind, of the heart, conscience, reason, should all be satisfied 
and reconciled in one bond of peace. See what has been 
said of the labours of Mr. C/s latter years in the Preface. 

I am not aware however that he, at any time, altered or 
set aside the doctrine of Schelling put forth in the present 
work on Nature and the Mind of Man, with their mutual 
relations ; or indeed that he discovered any positive error or 
iDCompatibility with higher truth in such parts of his system 
as are adopted in the Biographia Literaria, and which he 
believed himself in the main to have anticipated. 

In the Table Talk he is reported to have said '' The me- 
taphysical disquisition at the end of the first volume of the 
Biographia Literaria is unformed and immature ; — it con- 
tains the fragments of the truth, but it is not fully thought 
out. It is wonderful to myself to think how infinitely more 
profound my views now are, and yet how much clearer they 
are withal. The circle is completing ; the idea is coming 
round to^ and to be, the common sense." (2nd edit. p. 308.) 

Some little insight into the progress of his reflections on 
philosophical subjects, and on the treatment of those sub- 
jects by Schelling, will perhaps be derived from his remarks 
on several tracts in that author's Philosophische Schriftetif 
which I have thought it best to place at the end of the first 
volume. S. C. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A Chapter of digression and anecdotes, as an inters 
lude preceding that on the nature and genesis of 
the Imagination or Plastic Power — On pedantry 
and pedantic expressions — Advice to young au*^ 
thors respecting publication — Various anecdotes 
of the Author* s literary life, and the progress of 
his opinions in Religion and Politics. 

*' ■ » ^^^^ » l SEMPLASTia The word is not 

in Johnson, nor have I met with it 
elsewhere." Neither have 1 1 I con- 
structed it myself from the Greek 
words, eU ev TrXdrreiv, to shape into 
one ;^ because, having to convey a new sense, I thought 
that a new term would both aid the recollection of my 
meaning, and prevent its being confounded with the 
usual import of the word, imagination. *^ But this is 
pedantry!" Not necessarily so, I hope. If I am 
not misinformed, pedantry consists in the use of words 
unsuitable to the time, place, and company. The lan- 
guage of the market would be in the schools as pedan- 
tic, though it might not be reprobated by that name, 
as the language of the schools in the market. The 
mere man of the world, who insists that no other terms 



* [1st das Band die lebendige In-£in8-BiIdttDg des Einen mit 
dem Vielen. If the boad is the Ivnngfarmation-into-one of the 
one with the many. DarUgung, pp. 61-2. Schelling also talks 
of the absolute, perfect In-Eint-Bildung of the Real and Ideal, 
toward the end of his Vorlesungem uber die Methode des Acade* 
mifchen Studium — p. 313. S. C.] 
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but such as occur in common conversation should be 
employed in a scientific disquisition, and with no 
greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of 
letters, who either over-rating the acquirements of his 
auditors, or misled by his own familiarity with techni- 
cal or scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table 
with his mind fixed on his museum or laboratory ; even 
though the latter pedant instead of desiring his wife to 
make the tea should bid her add to the quant, suff. of 
thea Sinensis the oxyd of hydrogen saturated with 
caloric. To use the colloquial (and in truth somewhat 
vulgar) metaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, and the 
pedant of the lobby, both smell equally of the shop, 
yet the odour from the Russian binding of good old 
authentic-looking folios and quartos is less anno3dug 
than the steams from the tavern or bagnio. Nay, 
though the pedantry of the scholar should betray a 
little ostentation, yet a well-conditioned mind would 
more easily, methinks, tolerate the fox brush of learned 
vanity, than the sans culotterie of a contemptuous ig- 
norance, that assumes a merit from mutilation in the 
self-consoling sneer at the pompous incumbrance of 
tails. 

The first lesson of philosophic discipline is to wean 
the student's attention from the degrees of things, 
which alone form the vocabulary of common life, and 
to direct it to the kind abstracted from degree. Thus 
the chemical student is taught not to be startled at 
disquisitions on the heat in ice, or on latent and fixible 
light. In such discourse the instructor has no other 
alternative than either to use old words with new 
meanings (the plan adopted by Darwin in his Zoono- 
mia ;) ^ or to introduce new terms, after the example of 

^ [Erasmus Darwin's Zoonomia, or Laws of Organic Life was 
published Lond. 1794-6, 2 vols. 4to. There was another edition 
hi 4 vols, 8vo. in 1801. S. C] 
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Linnaeus, and the framers of the present chemical no- 
menclature* The latter mode is evidently preferable, 
were it only that the former demands a twofold exer- 
tion of thought in one and the same act. For the 
reader, or hearer, is required not only to learn and 
bear in mind the new definition ; but to unlearn, and 
keep out of his view, the old and habitual meaning ; a 
far more difficult and perplexing task, and for which 
the mere semblance of eschewing pedantry seems to 
me an inadequate compensation. Where, indeed, it is 
in our power to recall an appropriate term that had 
without sufficient reason become obsolete, it is doubt- 
less a less evil to restore than to coin anew. Thus to 
express in one word all that appertains to the percep-^ 
tion, considered as passive and merely recipient, I 
have adopted from our elder classics the word seu" 
suous ; because sensual is not at present used, except 
in a bad sense, or at least as a moral distinction ; while 
sensitive and sensible would each convey a different 
meaning. Thus too I have followed Hooker, Sander- 
son, Milton and others, in designating the immediate- 
ness of any act or object of knowledge by the word 
intuition^ used sometimes subjectively, sometimes ob- 
jectively, even as we use the word, thought ; now as 
the thought, or act of thinking, and now as a thought, 
or the object of our reflection ; and we do this without 
confusion or obscurity. The very words, objective and 
subjective y of such constant recurrence in the schools 
of yore, I have ventured to re-introduce, because I 
could not so briefly or conveniently by any more fami- 
liar terms distinguish the percipere from the percipL 
Lastly, I have cautiously discriminated the terms, the 
reason, and the understanding, encouraged and con- 
firmed by the authority of our genuine divines and 
philosophers, before the Revolution. 
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! both life, and. Bense, , r . , . 

Fancy and understanding; whence the soul ,, 
' Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
' Discursive or intuitive : discourse ^ 
- *' Is'oftest yours, the latter most is ours,' 
I . ! Differing hot in degree, in kind the same*'* 

I say, tliat I was confirmed by au^;Kority so venerable : 
for I had previous and higher motives iii niy own con- 
viction of the importance, nay, of the necessiiy of the 
distinction, as both an indispensable condition and a 
vital part of all sound speculation in metaphysics, ethi- 
cal or theological. To* establish this distinction was 
one main object of The Friend ;• if even in a biogra- 
phy of my own literary life I can with propriety refer 
to a work, which was printed rather than published, 
or so published that it had been well for the unfortu- 
nate author, if it had remained in manuscript. I have 
even at this time bitter cause for remembering that, 
which a number of my subscribers have but a trifling 
motive for forgetting. This effusion might have been 
spared; but I would feign flatter myself, that the 
reader will be less austere than an oriental professor 
of the bastinado, who during an attempt to extort per 
arirumentum hacuUnum a full confession from a cul- 
prit, interrupted his outcry of pain by reminding him, 

3 gyt for sundry notes on Shakespeare, and other pieces 
which have fallen in my way, I should have deemed it unneces- 

arv to observe, that discouru here, or elsewhere does not mean 

what we now call discoursing ; but the discursion of the mind, the 

ocesses of generalization and subsumption, of deduction and 

^^ lusion Thus, Philosophy has hitherto been discursive; 

whUe Geometry is always and essentially intuitive. 

4 rparadise Lost. Book V. 1. 485. S. C.] 

» rMr Coleridge here refers to 1 he Friend as it first came 

. in the North of England, in 1809-10. See the Biog. Sup- 
out in ^^^ ^^"' , / ^1 ;; Q fM 
ptementattheenaofvoLu. S. t-.J 
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that it was '* a mere digression I" " All this noise, Sir ! 
is nothing to the point, and no sort of answer to my 
questions ! " " Ah I but," (replied the suflFerer,) " it 
is the most pertinent reply in nature to your blows," 

An imprudent man of common goodness of heart 
cannot but wish to turn even his imprudences to the 
benefit of others, as far as this is possible. If there-* 
fore any one of the readers of this semi-narrative 
should be preparing or intending a periodical work, I 
warn him, in the first place, against trusting in the 
number of names on his subscription list. For he 
cannot be certain that the names were put down by 
sufficient authority ; or, should that be ascertained, it 
still remains to be known, whether they were not ex- 
torted by some over zealous friend's importunity ; 
whether the subscriber had not yielded his name, 
merely from want of courage to answer, no ; and with 
the intention of dropping the work as soon as possible. 
One gentleman procured me nearly a hundred names 
for The Friend, and not only took frequent opportu- 
nity to remind me of his success in his canvass, but 
laboured to impress my mind with the sense of the 
obligation^ I was under to the subscribers ; for, (as he 
very pertinently admonished me,) " fifty-two shillings 
a year was a large sum to be bestowed on one indivi«» 
dual, where there were so many objects of charity 
with strong claims to the assistance of the benevolent." 
Of these hundred patrons ninety threw up the publi- 
cation before the fourth number, without any notice ; 
though it was well known to them, that in consequence 
of the distance, and the slowness and irregularity of 
the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in a stock of 
stamped paper for at least eight weeks beforehand; 
each sheet of which stood me in five pence previously 
to its arrival at my printer's ; though the subscription 

1 N 
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money was not to be received till the twenty-first week 
after .the commencement of the work; and lastly, 
though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the mon^y for two or three numbers 
without paying an equal sum for the postage. 
' In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one 
fact among many. On my list of subscribers, anK>ng 
a considerable number of names equally flattering, was 
that of an Earl of Cork, with his address. He might 
as well have been an Earl of Bottle, for auglublknew 
of him, who had been content to revermice the peef^e 
in abstractOy rather than in concretis. Of course The 
Friend was regularly sent as far, if I remember rights 
as the eighteenth number; that is, till a fortnight 
before the subscription was to be paid. And lo ! just 
at this time I received a letter from his Lordship, re- 
proving me in language far more lordly than courteous 
for my impudence in directing mj pamphlets to him, 
who knew nothing of me or my wpi^ i Seventeen or 
eighteen numbers of which, however, his Liordship 
was pleased to retain, probably for the cuJinary or 
post-culinary conveniences of his servants. 

Secondly, I warn all others from the attempt to de- 
viate from the ordinary mode of publishing a work by 
the trade. I thought indeed, that to the purchaser it 
was indifferent, whether thirty per cent, of the pur- 
chase-money went to the booksellers or to the govern- 
ment ; and that the convenience of receiving the work 
by the post at his own door would give the preference 
to the latter. It is hard, I own, to have been labour- 
ing for years, in collecting and arranging the mate- 
rials ; to have spent every shilling that could be spared 
after the necessaries of Ufe had been furnished, in 
buying books, or in joumies for the purpose of con- 
sulting them or of acquiring facts at the fountain 
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head ; then to buy the paper, pay for the printing, and 
the like^ all at least fifteen per cent, beyond what the 
trade would have paid; and then after all to give 
thirty per cent, not of the net profits, but of the gross 
results of the sale, to a man who has merely to give 
the books shelf or warehouse room, and permit his 
apprentice to hand them over the counter to those 
who may ask for them ; and this too copy by copy, 
although, if the work be on any philosophical or scien> 
tifie subject, it may be years before the edition is sold 
ofL All this, I confess, must seem a hardship, and 
one, to which the products of industry in no other 
mode of exertion are subject. Yet even this is better, 
ffiur better, than to attempt in any way to unite the 
functions of author and publisher. But the most pru- 
dent mode is to sell the copy-right, at least of one or 
more editions, for the most that the trade will offer. 
By few only can a large remuneration be expected ; 
but fifty pounds and ease of mind are of more real ad- 
vantage to a literary man, than the chance of five 
hundred with the certainty of insult and degrading 
anxieties. I shall have been grievously misunderstood, 
if this statement should be interpreted as written with 
the desire of detracting from the character of book- 
sellers or pubUshers. The individuals did not make 
the laws and customs of their trade, but, as in every 
other trade, take them as they find them. Till the 
evil can be proved to be removable, and without the 
substitution of an equal or greater inconvenience, it 
were neither wise nor manly even to complain of it. 
But to use it as a pretext for speaking, or even for 
thinking, or feeling, unkindly or opprobriously of the 
tradesmen, as individuals, would be something worse 
than unwise or even than unmanly ; it would be im- 
moral and calumnious. My motives point in a far 
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different direction and to £8ir other objects, as will be 
seen in the conclusion of the chapter. 

A learned and exemplary old clei^3mian, who many 
years ago went to his reward followed by the regrets 
add blessings of his flock, published at his own ex- 
pense two volumes octavo, entitled, A new Theory of 
Red EM PTioN. The work was most severely handled in 
The Monthly or Critical Review, I forget which ; 
and this unprovoked hostility became the good old 
man's favourite topic of conversation among his friends. 
Weill (he used to exclaim,) in the second edition, I 
shall have an opportunity of exposing both the igno- 
rance and the malignity of the anonymous critic. Two 
or three years however passed by without any tidings 
from the bookseller, who had undertaken the printing 
and publication of the work, and who was -perfectly at 
his ease, as the author was known to be a man of large 
property; At length the accounts were written for ; 
and in the course of a few weeks they were presented 
by the rider for the house, in person. My old Mend 
put on his spectacles, and holding the scroll with no 
very firm hand, began — " Papery so much : O mode- 
rate enough — ^not at all beyond my expectation! 
Printings so much : well I moderate enough ! Stitch- 
ing f covers y advertisements^ carriage, and so forth, so 
much," — Still nothing amiss. Selleridge (for ortho- 
graphy is no necessary part of a bookseller's literary fic- 
quirements) £3. 3». " Bless me ! only three guineas 
for the what d ye call it — ^the selleridge ?" ** No more, 
Sir I" replied the rider. ** Nay^ but that is too mode- 
rate I " rejoined my old friend. " Only three guineas 
for selling a thousand copies of a work in two volumes ?" 
" O Sir!" (cries the young traveller) "you have mis- 
taken the word. There have been none of them sold ; 
they have been sent back from London long ago ; and 
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this £3. Ss. is for the cellaridge^ or warehouse'rodin 
in our hook cellar/' The work was in consequence 
preferred from the ominous cellar of the puhiisher*s 
to the author's garret ; and, on presenting a copy to 
an acquaintance, the old gentleman used to tell the 
anecdote with great humour and still greater good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far 
more than equal sufferer for it, at the very outset of 
my authorship.^ Toward the close of the first year 
from the lime, that in an inauspicious hour I left the 
friendly cloisters, and the happy grove of quiet, ever 
honoured Jesus College, Carahridge, I was persuaded 
by sundry philanthropists and Anti-polemists to set on 
foot a periodical work, entitled The Watchman, that, 
according to the general motto of the work, all might 
know the iruthy and that the truth might make us 
freeP In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, 
and likewise to contribute as little as possible to the 
supposed guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be 
published on every eighth day, thirty-two pages, large 
octavo, closely printed, and price only four-pence. 
Accordingly with a flaming prospectus, — ^' Knowledge 
19 Power" " To cry the state of the political atmos* 
phere,"-— and so forth, I set off on a tour to the North, 
from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring 
customers, preaching by the way in most of the great 
towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and 
white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Baby- 
lon might be seen on me. For I was at that time and 

' £See the last chapter but one of the Biographical Supple- 
ment, at the end of Vol. II. S. C] 

^ [Michaelmas Term, 1794, was the last be kept at Cam- 
WidKe. The lirst number of The Watchman appeared March 1, 
1796. SeeBiog. Sup. S. C] 
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long after, though a Trinitarian (that is ad noonnam 
Platoniif) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in 
religi<7n ; more accurately, I was a Psilanthropist, one 
of those who believe our Lord to have been the real 
8€^n of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the resur- 
rection rather than on the crucifixion. O I never can 
I remember those days with either shame or regret. 
For I was most sincere, most disinterested. My opi- 
nions were indeed in many and most important points 
erroneous ; but my heart was single. Wealth, rank, 
life itself then seemed cheap to me, compared with the 
interests of what I believed to be the truths and the 
will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of 
having been actuated by vanity ; for in the expansion 
of my enthusiasm I did not think of myself at all. 

My campaign commenced at Birmingham ;^ and my 
first attack was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler 
by trade. He was a tall dingy man, in whom length 
was so predominant over breadth, that he might almost 
have been borrowed for a foundery poker. O that face ! 
a face icot Ifi^noiv ! I have it before me at this mo- 
ment The lank, black, twine-like hair, pingui-nites- 
cent, cut in a straight line along the black stubble of 
his thin gunpowder eye-brows, that looked like a 
scorched after-math from a last week's shaving. His 
coat collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour 
and lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage, which I 
suppose he called his hair, and which with a bend in- 
ward at the nape of the neck, — the only approach to 
flexure in his whole figure, — slunk in behind his waist- 
coat; while the countenance lank, dark, very hard, 
and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave me a dim 



• [This tour was made in Janaary, 1796. See Biog. Sup. 
S. C] 
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notion of some one looking at me through a used grid- 
iron, all soot, grease, and iron ! But he was one*^ 
the thorough-hred, a true lover of liberty, and, a3)I 
was informed, had proved to the satisfaction of aaiiy) 
that Mr, Pitt was one of the horns of the second bei^ 
in The Revelations, that spake as a dnragon* A 
person, to whom one of my letters of recommendation 
had been addressed, was my introducer. It was a new 
event in my life, my first stroke in the new business . I 
had undertaken of an author, yea, and of an author 
trading on his own account. My companion aft^ 
some imperfect sentences and a multitude of hums and 
has abandoned the cause to his client; and I com- 
menced an harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros, 
the tallow-chandler, varying my notes, through the 
whole gamut of eloquence, from the ratiocinative to 
the declamatory, and in the latter from the pathetic to 
the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I 
prophesied ; and beginning with the captivity of nations 
I ended with the near approach of the millennium, 
finishing the whole with some of my own verses de- 
scribing that glorious state out of the Religious Mu- 
sings : 

_ Such delights 

. As float to earth, permitted visitants I 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odours snatched from beds of amaranth. 
And they, that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales ! * 

My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praiseworthy patience, though, as I was afterwards told, 

I till I » ' 

* [Religious Musings. Poet. Works,!, p. 82. S. C] 
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«n complaining of certun gales that were iiiot(dlitogether 
ambrosial, it was a melting day with him. '^lAndi ^hat, 
Sir," he said, aiSker a short pause, ^* might the cost be? /' 
" Only four-pende,'' — (O ! how I felt the anti-dimsx, 
the abysmal bathos of that four-pence I) — ''•only four- 
pence, Sir^ each number, to be pubH^ed on every 
eighth day.'*— -^* That comes to a deal of money at the 
end of a year. And how much, did you say^ there 
was to be for the money ? " — " Thirty-two pages, Sir ! 
large octavo, closely printed/*^^" Thirty and two 
pages ? Bless me I why except what I does in a £amily 
way on the Sabbath, that's more than I ever reads, 
Sir I all the year round. I am as great a one, as any 
man in Brummagem, Sir! for liberty and troth rand 
all them sort of things, but as to this, — no offence, I 
hope, Sir,— I must beg to be excused." 

So ended my first canvass : from causes that I shall 
presently mention, I made but one other apptication in 
person. This took place at Manchester to a stately 
and opulent wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my 
letter of introduction, and, having perused it, measured 
me from head to foot and again from foot to head, and 
then asked if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. I 
presented my prospectus to him. He rapidly skimmed 
and hummed over the first side, and still more rapidly 
the second and concluding page ; crushed it within his 
fingers and the palm of his hand ; then most delibe- 
rately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one part 
against the other ; and lastly putting it into his pocket 
tamed his back on me with an " over-rtm with these 
articles I** and so without another syllable retired into 
Hs counting-house. And, I can truly say, to my un- 
speakable amusement. 

This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. 
On returning baffled from the first, in wjiii€ii>>i had 

•% 
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vainly essayed to repeat the miracle of Orpheus witk 
the Brummagem patriot, I dined with the tradesman 
who had introduced me to him. After dinner he im- 
portuned me to smoke a pipe with him, and two or 
three other illuminati of the same rank. I objected^ 
both because I was engaged to spend the evening with 
a minister and his friends^ and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my life-time, and then 
it was herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. On the 
assurance, however, that the tobacco was equally mild, 
and seeing too that it was of a yellow colour ; — ^not 
forgetting the lamentable difficulty, I have always ex» 
perienced, in saying, ^< No, " and in abstaining from 
what the people about me were doing, — I took half a 
pipe, filHng the lower half of the bole with salt. I was 
soon however compelled to resign it, in consequence 
of a giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, 
as I had drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, 
have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deem^ 
ing myself recovered, I sallied forth to my engage- 
ment ; but the walk and the fresh air brought on all 
the symptoms again, and, I had scarcely entered the 
minister's drawing-room, and opened a small pacquet 
of letters, which he had received from Bristol for me ; 
ere I sank back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather 
than sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enough 
to inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and 
of the occasion. For here and thus I lay, my face 
like a wall that is white-washing, deathy pale and with 
the cold drops of perspiration running down it from 
my forehead, while one after another there dropped in 
the different gentiemen, who had been invited to meet, 
and spend the evening with me, to the number of from 
fifteen to twoity* As the poison of tobacco acts but 
for a ahori tune, I at length awoke from insensibility, 
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and looked round on the party, my eyes dazzled by 
the candles which had been lighted in the interim. 
By way of relieving my embarrassment one of the 
gentlemen began the conversation, wiUi ''Have you 
seen a paper to day, Mr. Coleridge ?" ** Sir I " I re- 
plied, rubbing my eyes, '' I am far ft'om convinced, 
that a Christian is permitted to read either news- 
papers or any other works of merely political and 
temporary interest." This remark, so ludicrously in- 
apposite to, or rather, incongruous with, the purpose, 
for which I was known to have visited Birmingham, 
and to assist me in which they were all then met, pro*- 
duced an involuntary and general burst of laughter ; 
and seldom indeed have I passed so many delightful 
hours, as I enjoyed in that room from the moment of 
that laugh till an early hour the next morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party have I 
since heard conversation sustained with such anima- 
tion, enriched with such variety of information and 
enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. Both then 
and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me from 
proceeding with my scheme ; assured me in the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions, that 
neither was the employment fit for me, nor I fit for the 
employment. Yet, if I determined on persevering in 
it, they promised to exert themselves to the utmost to 
procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make 
no more applications in person, but carry on the can- 
vass by proxy. The same hospitable reception, the 
same dissuasion, and, that failing, the same kind exer- 
tions in my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Shi^ffield, — indeed, at every place in 
which I took up my sojourn. I often recal with aflec- 
tionate pleasure the many respectable men who in- 
terested themselves for me, a perfect stranger to them, 
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not a few of whom I can still name among my friends. 
They will bear witness for me how opposite even then 
my principles were to those of Jacobinism or even of 
democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 
11th numbers of The Friend.'® 

From this rememberable tour I returned with nearly 
a thousand names on the subscription list of The 
Watchman ; yet more than half convinced, that pru«- 
denoe dictated the abandonment of the scheme. But 
for this Tery reason I persevered in it; for I was at 
that period of my life so completely hag-ridden by the 
fear of being influenced by selfish motives, that to 
know a mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence 
was a sort of presumptive proof to my feelings, that 
the contrary was the dictate of duty. Accordingly, I 
commenced the work, which was announced in Lour 
don by long bills in letters larger than had ever been 
seen before, and which, 1 have been informed, for I 
did not see them myself, eclipsed the glories even of 
the lottery puffe. But alas I the publication of the 
very first number was delayed beyond the day an- 
nounced for its appearance. In the second number 
an essay against fast days, with a most censurable ap- 
plication of a text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me 
near five hundred of my subscribers at one blow. In 
the two following numbers 1 made enemies of all my 
Jacobin and democratic patrons; for, disgusted by 
their infidelity, and their adoption of French morals 
with French psilosophy ; and perhaps thinking, that 
chanty ought to begin nearest home; instead of 
abasing the government and the Aristocrats chiefly or 

'• [Vol. II. Essays i. p. 1 , ii. p. 28 of the Srd and 4th edits. 
See <^l80 in tiiat volume Essay xii. p. 186. S. C] 
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entire! J, as bad been expected of ine>< I levelled my 
attacks ft ''modem. patriotism,*' and eveo/ventuoed to 
declare my belief, tbat whateyec the motives of minis*- 
ters migbt bave been for tbe sedition, or asit^wastben 
tbe fasbioQ to call tbem, tbe gagging, bills, yet the 
bills tbemselves would produce an effect to >be desired 
by all tbe true friends of freedom, as far as they sbould 
contribute to deter men from openly deolaimmg on 
subjects^ tbe principles of wbicb they had never bot- 
tomed, and from '' pleading to tbe poor and ignorant, 
instead of pleading ^^ them/' At tbe same time I 
avowed my conviction, tbat national education and a 
concurring spread of tbe Grospel were the indispensable 
condition of any true political melioration. Thus by 
tbe time tbe seventh number was published, I bad the 
mortification — (but why should I say this> when in 
truth I cared too little for any thing that concerned 
my worldly interests to be at all mortified about it?) 
• — of seeing the preceding numbers exposed in sundry 
old iron shops for a penny a piece. At the ninth 
number I dropt the work. But from the London 
publisher I could not obtain a shilling ; he was a 

and set me at defiance. From other places I 

procured but little, and after such delays as rendered 
that little worth nothing; and I should have been 
inevitably thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who 
refused to wait even for a month, for a sum between 
eighty and ninety pounds, if the money had not been 
paid for me by a man by no means affiuent, a dear 
friend,^^ who attached himself to me from my first arri- 
val at Bristol, who has continued my friend with a 
fidelity unconquered by time or even by my own appa- 

** [Josiah Wade. See the Biographical Supplement, where 
this gentleman is again spoken of. S. C] 
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rent neglect ; a friend from whom I never i*6ceived an 
advice that was not wise, nor a rerodnstrancQ that was 
not gentle and affectionate. 

Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolntion- 
ary war, yet with my eyes thoroughly opened to the 
true character and impotence of the favourers of revo- 
lutionary principles in England, principles which I 
held in aibhorrence, — ^(for it was part of my political 
creed, that whoever ceased to act as an individual hy 
making himself a member of any society not sanc- 
tioned by Ihs Government, forfeited the rights of a 
citizen) — a vehement Anti-Ministerialist, but after the 
invasion of Swit2erland, a more vehement Anti-Galli- 
can, and still more intensely an Anti-Jacobin, I retired 
to a cottage at Stowey,^ and provided for my scanty 
maintenance by writing verses for a London Morning 
Paper.^ I saw plainly, that literature was not a pro- 
fession, by which I could expect to live ; for I could 
not disguise from myself, that, whatever my talents 
might or might not be in other respects, yet they were 
not of the sort that could enable me to become a popu- 
lar writer; and that whatever my opinions might be 
in themselves, they were almost equi-distant from all 
the three prominent parties, the Pittites, the Foxites, 
and the Democrats. Of the unsaleable nature of my 
writings I had an amusing memento one morning from 
our own servant girl. For happening to rise at an 
earlier hour than usual, I observed her putting an ex- 
travagant quantity of paper into the grate in order to 
light the fire, and mildly checked her for her waste- 
fulness ; " La, Sir ! " (repUed poor Nanny) ** why, it is 
only; Watchmen.*' 

" [In January, 1797. S. C] 

^ [Tbe MorniBg Post. See the last chapter but one of the 
Biographical Supplement. S. C] 
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I now devoted myself to poetry and to the study of 
ethics and psychology; and sa profound was my admi- 
ration at this time of Hartley's Essay on MAN,^^that 
I gave his name to my first-horn. In addition to the 
gentleman, my neighbour, whose garden joined on. to 
my little orchard, and the cultivation of whose friend- 
ship had been my sole motive in choosing Stowey lor 
my residence,^ I was so fortunate as to acquire, shortly 



^* [Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Ex- 
pectations, in two parts, 8vo. published ia 1748. Dr. Hartley, 
son of the Vicar of Armley, near Leeds, was bom on the SOth 
of August, 1705, died at Bath in 1757. S. C] 

'^ [The late Thomas Poole^— '' a man whom I have seen now 
in his harvest field, or the market, now in a committee-room 
with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the age ; at another time 
with Davy, Wollaston, and the Wedgwoods ; now with Words- 
worth, Southey, and other friends not unheard of in the repub- 
lic of letters; now in the drawing-rooms of the rich and the 
noble, and now presiding at the annual diuner of a village benefit 
society ; and in each seeming to be in the very place he was 
intended for, and taking the part to which his tastes, talents, 
and attainments gave him an admitted right. And yet this is 
not the most remarkable, not the individualizing, trait of my 
friend*s character. It is almost overlooked in the originality 
and raciness of bis intellect ; in the life, freshness, and practical 
value of his remarks and notices, truths plucked as they are 
growing, and delivered to you with the dew on them, the fair 
earnings of an observing eye, armed and kept on the watch by 
thought and meditation ; and above all, in the integrity or en- 
tireness of his being, (integrum et sine cera vas,J the steadiness 
of his attachments, and the activity and persistency of a bene- 
volence, which so graciously pressed a warm temper into the 
service of a yet warmer heart, and so lights up the little flaws 
and imperfections incident to humanity in its choicest specimens, 
that were their removal at the option of his friends, (and few 
have or deserve to have so many,) not a man among them but 
would vote for leaving him as he is." Note to the Church and 
State, p. 98, edit, of 1839. S. C] 
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after my settlenient there, an invaluable blessing in 
the society and neighbourhood of one, toi whom I 
could look up wkh equal reverence, whether I regarded 
him as a poet, a philosopher, or a man." His conver- 
sation eitended to almost all subjects, except physics 
and politics ; with the latter he never troubled himself. 
Yet neither my retirement nor my utter abstraction 
from idl the disputes of the day could secure me in 
thoBejealous times from suspicion and obloquy, which 



*' [The reader will recognize at once in this revered philoso- 
pher and poet, that 

Friend of the wise and teacher of the good 

whose great name has heen so frequently joined with the name 
of Coleridge, ever since their association with each other in the 
lovely region of Quantock. It was in those dajs that after 
hearing his 

Song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted, 

my father thus addressed him : 

O great bard 
Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air, 
With steadfast eye I viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-enduring men. The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence ! They both in power and act 
Are permanent, and Time is not with them, 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 
Nor less a sacred roll, than those of old, 
And to be placed, as they, with gradual fame 
Among the archives of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Truth, 
Of Truth profound a sweet, continuous lay, 
Not learnt but native, her own natural notes. 

From the lines to William Wordsworth, composed after his 
recitation of a poem on the growth of an Individual Mind.— 
Poet. Works, I. 206. S. C] 
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did not stop at me, but extended* to my excellent 
friend, whose perfect innocence was even adduced as 
a proof of his guilt. One of the many busy sycophants 
of that day, — (I here use the word sycophant in its 
original sense, as a wretch vfhojlatters the prevailing 
party by informing against his neighbours, under pre- 
tence that they are exporters of prohibited^^* or fan- 
cies, — for the moral application of the term it matters 
not which) — one of these sycophantic law-mongrels, 
discoursing on the poUtics of the neighbourhood, ut- 
tered the following deep remark : " As to Coleridge, 
there is not so much harm in him, for he is a whirl- 
brain that talks whatever comes uppermost ; but that 

! he is the dark traitor. You never hear 

HIM sat/ a syllable on the subject*' 

Now that the hand of Providence has disciplined all 
Europe into sobriety, as men tame wild elephants, by 
alternate blows and caresses ; now that Englishmen of 
all classes are restored to their old English notions 
and feelings; it will with difficulty be credited, how 
great an influence was at that time possessed and ex- 
erted by the spirit of secret defamation, — (the too con- 
stant attendant on party-zeal,)— during the restless in- 
terim from 1793 to the commencement of the Ad- 
dington administration, or the year before the truce 
of Amiens. For by the latter period the minds of 
the partizans, exhausted by excess of stimulation and 
humbled by mutual disappointment, had become lan- 
guid. The same causes, that inclined the nation to 
peace, disposed the individuals to reconciliation. Both 
parties had found themselves in the wrong. The one 
had confessedly mistaken the moral character of the 
revolution, and the other had miscalculated both its 
moral and its physical resources. The experiment 
was made at the price of great, almost, we may say, 
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of humiliating sacrifices ; and wise, men foresaw that it 
would fail, at least in its direct and ostensible object. 
Yet it<wa8 purohasedi cheaply^and reaHfled ami object 
of equal .viklue^andy if possible, of still more vital im<- 
portance. For it brought about a national^ unanimity 
unexavqnled ia^our history since the reign of EUza- 
beth ;• .and^ProYideBce, never wanting to a ^ood work 
when •men haKre: done their parts, soon provided « 
common rj^MM^ inr the cause of Spain, which made us 
all once more Englishmen by at once gratifying and 
correcting the predilections of both parties. The sin- 
cere reverers of the throne felt the cause of loyalty 
ennobled by its alliance with that of freedom ; whiU 
the honest zealots of the people could not but admit, 
that freedom itself assumed a more winning form, hu** 
manized by loyalty and consecrated by religious prin- 
ciple. The youthful enthusiasts who, flattered by the 
morning rainbow of the French revolution, had made 
a boast of expatriating their hopes and fears, now, 
disciplined by the succeeding storms and sobered by 
increase of years, had been taught to prize and honour 
the spirit <^ nationality as the best safeguard of national 
independence, and this again as the absolute pre-re- 
quisite and necessary basis of popular rights. 

If in Spain too disappointment has nipped our too 
forward expectations, yet all is not destroyed that is 
checked. The crop was perhaps springing up too 
rank in the stalk to kern well ; and there were, doubt- 
less, symptoms of the Gallican blight on it. If super- 
sdtion and' despotism have been suffered to let in their 
wolvish sheep to trample and eat it down even to the 
surface, y«l the roots remain alive, and the second 
growth ioay prove the stronger and healthier for the 
temporary interruption. At all events, to us heaven 
has been just and gradous. The people of England 

1 o 
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did their best, and have received their rewards. Long 
may we continue to deserve it I Causes, which it had 
been too generally the habit of former statesmen to 
regard as belonging to another world, are now admitted 
by all ranks to have been the main agents of our suc- 
cess. " We fought from heaven ; the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,** If then unanimity 
grounded on moral feelings has been among the least 
equivocal sources of our national glory, that man de- 
serves the esteem of his countrymen, even as patriots, 
•who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intel- 
lect to the preservation and continuance of that una- 
nimity by the disclosure and establishment of prin- 
ciples. For by these all opinions must be ultimately 
•tried ; and, (as the feelings of men are worthy of regard 
•only as far as they are the representatives of their 
'fixed opinions,) on the knowledge of these all una- 
nimity, not accidental and fleeting, must be grounded. 
Let the scholar, who doubts this assertion, refer only 
to the speeches and writings of Edmimd Burke at the 
commencement of the American war, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. He will find the prin- 
ciples exactly the same and the deductions the same ; 
but the practical inferencea almost opposite in the one 
case from those drawn in the other^; yet in both equally 
legitimate and in both equally confirmed by the re- 
sults. Whence gained he this superiority of foresight ? 
Whence arose the striking difference, and, in most in- 
stances even, the discrepancy between the grounds 
assigned by him and by those who voted with him, on 
the same questions ? How are we to expldn the no- 
torious fact, that the speeches and writings of £dmund 
Burke are more interesting at the present day than 
they were found at the time of their first publication ; 
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while those of his illustrious confederates are either 
forgotten, or exist only to furnish proofs, that the 
same conclusion, which one man had deduced scienti* 
fically, may be brought out by another in consequence 
of errors that luckily chanced to neutralize each othen 
It would be unhandsome as a conjecture, even were it 
not, as it actually is, false in point of fact to attribute 
this difference to deficiency of talent on the part of 
Burke's friends, or of experience, or of historical know- 
ledge. The satisfactory solution is, that Edmund 
Burke possessed and had sedulously sharpened that 
eye, which sees all things, actions, and events, in rela- 
tion to the laws that determine their existence and 
circumscribe their possibiUty. He referred habitually 
to prindples. He was a scientific statesman ; and 
therefore a seer. For every principle contains in itself 
the germs of a prophecy ; and, as the prophetic power 
is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfilment 
of its oracles supplies the outward and, (to men in 
general,) the only test of its claim to the title. Weari- 
some as Burke's refinements appeared to his parlia- 
mentary auditors, yet the cultivated classes throughout 
Europe have reason to be thankful, that he 

— — — went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.^^ 

Our very sign-boards, (said an illustrious friend to 
me,) give evidence, that there has been a Titian in 
the world. In like manner, not only the debates in 
parliament, not only our proclamations and state 
papers, but the essays and leading paragraphs of our 
journals are so many remembrancers of Edmund 
Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince him- 
self, if either by recollection or reference he will com- 

^^ [Goldsmith's Retaliation. S. C] 
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pare the opposition newspapers at the commencement 
and during the five or six following years of the French 
revolution with the sentiments, and grounds of argu- 
ment assumed in the same class of journals at present, 
and for some years past. 

Whether the spirit of jacobinism, which the writings 
of Burke exorcised from the higher and from the lite- 
rary classes, may not, like the ghost in Hamlet, be 
heard moving and mining in the underground cham- 
bers with an activity the more dangerous because less 
noisy, may admit of a question. I have ^ven my 
. opinions on this point, and the grounds of them, in 
my letters to Judge Fletcher occasioned by his charge 
to the Wexford grand jury, and published in the 
Courier.^® Be this as it may, the evil spirit of jealousy, 
and with it the Cerberean whelps of feud and slander, 
no longer walk their rounds, in cultivated society. 

Far different were the days to which these anec- 
dotes have carried me back. The dark guesses of 
some zealous Quidnunc met with so congenial a soil in 
the grave alarm of a titled Dogberry of our neighbour- 
hood, that a spy was actually sent down from the 
government pour surveillance of myself and friend. 
There must have been not only abundance, but variety 
of these " honourable men" at the disposal of Minis- 
ters: for this proved a very honest fellow. After 
three weeks' truly Indian perseverance in tracking us, 
(for we were commonly together,), during all which 
time seldom were we out of doors, but he contrived to 
be within hearing, — (and all the while utterly unsus- 
pected ; how indeed could such a suspicion enter our 
fancies ?) — ^he not only rejected Sir Dogberry's request 
that he would try yet a little longer, but declared to 

18 [They appeared in November and December of 1814. 
S.C.] 
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him his belief, that both my Mend and myself were as 
good subjects, for aught he could discover to the con* 
trary, as any in His Majesty's dominions. He had 
repeatedly hid himself, he said, for hours together be-* 
hind a bank at the sea-side, (our favourite seat,) and 
overheard our conversation. At first he fancied, that 
we were aware of our danger ; for he often heard me 
talk of one Spy Nozy, which he was inclined to in- 
terpret of himself, and of a remarkable feature belong- 
ing to him ; but he was speedily convinced that it was 
the name of a man who had made a book and lived 
long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, and we 
were perpetually desiring each other to look at this^ 
and to listen to that ; but he could not catch a word 
about politics. Once he had joined me on the road ; 
(this occurred, as I was returning home alone from my 
friend's house, which was about three miles from my 
own cottage,) and, passing himself off as a traveller^ 
he had entered into conversation with me, and talked 
of purpose in a democrat way in order to draw me out. 
The result, it appears, not only convinced him that I 
was no friend of jacobinism ; but, (he added,} I had 
** plainly made it out to be such a silly as well as 
wicked thing, that he felt ashamed though he had only 
put it on.** I distinctly remembered the occurrence, 
and had mentioned it immediately on my return, re- 
peating what the traveller with his Bardolph nose had 
said, with my own answer ; and so Httle did I suspect 
the true object of my ^'tempter ere accuser," that I 
expressed with no small pleasure my hope and belief, 
that the conversation had been of some service to the 
poor misled malcontent. This incident therefore pre- 
vented all doubt as to the truth of the report, which 
through a friendly medium came to me from the mas- 
ter of the village inn, who had been ordered to enter- 
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tain the Government gentleman in his hest manner, 
but above all to be silent concerning such a person 
being in his house. At length he received Sir Dog- 
berry's commands to accompany his guest at the final 
interview; and, after the absolving suffrage of the 
gentleman honoured with the confidence ofMinisterSy 
answered, as follows, .to the following queries? Dk 
Well, landlord I and what do you know of the person 
in question ? L. I see him often pass by with maister 

^, my landlord, (that is^ the owner of the house, J 

and sometimes with the new-comers at Holford ; '^ but 
I never said a word to him or he to me. D. But do 
you not know, that he has distributed papers and 
hand-bills of a seditious nature among the common 
people? L. No, your Honour I I never heard of 
such a thing. D. Have you not seen this Mr. Cole-* 
ridge, or heard of, his haranguing and talking to knots 
and clusters of the inhabitants ? — What are you grin-> 
ning at, Sir ? L. Beg your Honour's pardon I but I 
was only thinking, how they'd have stared at him. If 
what I have heard be true, your Honour I they would 
not have understood a word he said. When our Vicar 
was here. Dr. L.^ the master of the great school and 
Canon of Wmdsor, there was a great dinner party at 

maister *s ; and one of the farmers, that was 

there, told us that he and the Doctor talked real He- 
brew Greek at each other for an hour together after 
dinner. D. Answer the question. Sir I does he ever 
harangue the people ? L. I hope, your Honour an*t 
angry with roe. I can say no more than I know. I 
never saw him talking with any one, but my landlord, 



*® [Holford is the village near Alfoxton, where Mr. Words- 
worth and Miss Wordsworth resided. S. C] 
» [Dr. Langford. S. C J 
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and our curate, and the strange gentleman. D. Has 
he not been seen wandering on the hills towards the 
Channel, and along the shore, with books and papers 
in his hand, taking charts and maps of the country ? 
L. Why, as to that, your Honour I I own, I have 
heard ; I am sure, I would not wish to say ill of any 
body ; but it is certain, that I have heard — D. Speak 
out, man I don*t be afraid, you are doing your duty to 
your King and Government. What have you heard ? 
L. Why, folks do say, your Honour I as how that he. 
IS a Poety and that he is going to put Quantock and 
all about here in print ; and as they be so much toge- 
ther, I suppose that the strange gentleman has some 
consam in the business." — So ended this formidable 
inquisition, the latter part of which alone requires ex* 
planation, and at the same time entitles the anecdote 
to a place in my literary life. I had considered it as 
a defect in the admirable poem of The Task, that the 
subject, which gives the title to the work, was not, and 
indeed could not be, carried on beyond the three or 
four first pages, and that, throughout the poem, the 
connections are frequently awkward, and the transi- 
tions abrupt and arbitrary. I sought for a subject, 
that should give equal room and freedom for descrip- 
tion, incident, and impassioned reflections on men^ 
nature, and society, yet supply in itself a natural con- 
nection to the parts, and unity to the whole. Such a 
subject I conceived myself to have found in a stream^ 
traced from its source in the hills among the yellow- 
red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts of bent, to the 
first break or fall, where its drops become audible, and 
it begins to form a channel ; thence to the peat and 
turf bam, itself built of the same dark squares as it 
sheltered; to the sheepfold; to the first cultivated 
plot of ground ; to the lonely cottage and its bleak 
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garden won from th6 heath; to the hamlet, the vil- 
lages, the market-town, the manufactories, and the 
sea-port. My walks therefore were almost daily on 
the top of Quantock, and among its sloping coombes. 
With my pencil and memorandum-book in my hand, 
I was making studies^ as the artists call them, and 
ofiben moulding my thoughts into verse, with the objects 
and imagery immediately before my senses. Many 
circumstances, evil and good, intervened to prevent 
the completion of the poem, which was to have been 
entitled The Brook. Had I finished the work, it was 
my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedi- 
cated it to our then committee of public safety as con- 
taining the charts and maps, with which I was to have 
supplied the French Government in aid of their plans 
of invasion. And these too for a tract of coast that, 
from Clevedon to Minehead, scarcely permits the ap- 
proach of a fishing-boat ! 

All my experience from my first entrance into life 
to the present hour is in favour of the warning maxim, 
that the man, who opposes in toto the political or reli- 
gious zealots of his age, is safer from their obloquy 
than he who differs from them but in one or two 
points, or perhaps only in degree. By that transfer 
of the feelings of private life into the discussion of 
public questions, which is the queen bee in the hive of 
party fanaticism, the partisan has more sympathy with 
an intemperate opposite than with a moderate friend. 
We now enjoy an intermission, and long may it con- 
tinue ! In addition to far higher and more important 
merits, our present Bible societies and other numerous 
associations for national or charitable objects, may 
serve perhaps to carry off the superfluous activity and 
fervour of stirring minds in innocent hyperboles and 
the bustle of management. But the poison-tree is not 
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dead, though the sap may for a season have suhsid^d 
to its roots. At least let us not be lulled into such a 
notion of our entire security, as not to keep watch and 
ward, even on our best feelings. I have seen gross 
intolerance shown in support of toleration ; sectarian 
antipathy most obtrusively displayed in the promotion 
of an undistinguishing comprehension of sects ; and 
acts of cruelty, (I had almost said,) of treachery, com* 
mitted in furtherance of an object vitally important to 
the cause of humanity ; and all this by men too of 
naturally kind dispositions and exemplary conduct. 

The magic rod of fanaticism is preserved in the 
very adyta of human nature ; and needs only the re- 
exciting warmth of a master hand to bud forth afresh 
and produce the old fruits. The horror of the Pea-> 
sants' war in Germany, and the direful effects of the 
Anabaptists* tenets, (which differed only from those of 
jacobinism by the substitution of theological for philo* 
sophical jargon,) struck all £urope for a time with 
a£fright. Yet little more than a century was sufficient 
to obliterate all effective memory of these events* 
The same principles with similar though less dreadful 
consequences were again at work from the imprison^ 
ment of the first Charles to the restoration of his son. 
The fanatic maxim of extirpating fanaticism by perse- 
cution produced a civil war. The war ended in the 
victory of the insurgents ; but the temper survived, 
and Milton had abundant grounds for asserting, that 
" Presbyter was but Old Priest writ large !"^ One 
good result, thank heaven I of this zealotry was the 
re-establishment of the church. And now it might 



'' [Line 20 of the irregular sonnet On the New Forcers of 
Conscience under the Long Parliament. Todd's Milton, vol. vi. 
p.»?-7. S. C] 
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have been hoped, that the mischievous spirit would 
have been bound for a season, " and a seal set npon 
him, that he should deceive the nation no more." ^ But 
no ! The ball of persecution was taken up with undi- 
minished vigour by the persecuted. The same fanatic 
principle that, under the solemn oath and covenant, 
had turned cathedrals into stables, destroyed the rarest 
trophies of art and ancestral piety, and hunted the 
brightest ornaments of learning and religion into holes 
and comers, now marched under episcopal banners, 
and, having first crowded the prisons of England^ 
emptied its whole vial of wrath on the miserable Cove- 
nanters of Scotland.^ A merciful providence at length 
constrained both parties to join against a common 
enemy. A wise government followed; and the estab- 
lished church became, and now is, not only the brightest 
example, but our best and only sure bulwark, of tole- 
ration I — the true and indispensable bank against a 
new inundation of persecuting zeal — Esto perpetua / 
A long interval of quiet succeeded ; or rather, the 
exhaustion had produced a cold fit of the ague which 
was symptomatized by indiflFerence among the many, 
and a tendency to infidelity or scepticism in the edu- 
cated classes. At length those feelings of disgust and 
hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attached to the crimes and absurdities of sectarian and 
democratic fanaticism, were transferred to the oppres- 
sive privileges of the noblesse, and the luxury, intrigues 
and favouritism of the continental courts. The same 
principles, dressed in the ostentatious garb of a fashion- 
able philosophy, once more rose triumphant and effected 
'the French revolution. And have we not within the 



^ Revelation xx. 3. 

*3 See Laings History of Scotland.— PTa/*^ Scotd bardsi 
ballads, &CC, 
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last three or four years had reason to apprehend, that 
the detestable maxims and correspondent measures of 
the late French despotism had already bedimmed the 
public recollections of democratic phrensy ; had drawn 
off to other objects the electric force of the feelings 
which had massed and upheld those recollections ; and 
that a favourable concurrence of occasions was alone 
wanting to awaken the thunder and precipitate the 
lightning from the opposite quarter of the political 
heaven?** 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the 
very hey-day of hope had kept my enthusiasm in cheeky 
but still more from the habits and influences of a clas- 
sical education and academic pursuits, scarcely had a 
year elapsed from the commencement of my literary 
and political adventures before my mind sank into a 
state of thorough disgust and despondency, both with 
regard to the disputes and the parties disputant. With 
more than poetic feeling I exclaimed : 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain. 
Slaves by their own com pulsion ! In mad game 
They break their manacles, to wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain. 
O Liberty ! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour ; 
But thou nor swell'st the victor*s pomp, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power ! 
Alike from all, howe'er they praise thee, 
(Nor prayer nor boastful name delays thee) 
From Superstition*s harpy minions 
And factious Blasphemy's obscener slaves. 
Thou speed est on thy cherub pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds and playmate of the waves ! ^ 

^ [See The Friend, sect. 1, On the Principles of Political 
Knowledge. Essay III. vol. i. pp. 244-5, fifth edit. S. C] 

* [Poet. Works, vol. i. p. 131. Mr. C. here substitutes 
•• Superstition" for " Priestcraft," and " cherub" for " subtle*' 
in the last line but one. S. C] 
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I retired to a cottage in Somersetshire at the foot 
^of Quantock, and devoted my thoughts and studies to 
the foundations of religion and morals. Here I found 
myself all afloat. Douhts rushed in ; hroke upon me 
**Jrom the fountains of the great deep" and fell 
^*'from the windows of heaven" The fontal truths of 
natural religion and the books of Revelation alike 
contributed to the flood ; and it was long ere my ark 
touched on an Ararat, and rested. The idea of the 
Supreme Being appeared to me to be as necessarily 
implied in all particular modes of being as the idea of 
infinite space in all the geometrical figures by which 
space is limited. I was pleased with the Cartesian 
opinion, that the idea of God is distinguished from all 
other ideas by involving its reality ; but I was not 
wholly satisfied. I began then to ask myself, what 
proof I had of the outward existence of any thing ? 
Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing in itself, 
separate from the phaenomenon or image in my per- 
ception. I saw, that in the nature of things such 
proof is impossible ; and that of all modes of being, 
that are not objects of the senses, the existence is as- 
sumed by a logical necessity arising from the constitu- 
tion of the mind itself, — ^by the absence of all motive 
to doubt it, not from any absolute contradiction in the 
supposition of the contrary. Still the existence of a 
Being, the ground of all existence, was not yet the ex- 
istence of a moral creator, and governour. " In the 
position, that all reality is either contained in the ne- 
cessary being as an attribute^ or exists through him, 
as its ground, it remains undecided whether the pro- 
perties of intelligence and will are to be referred to 
the Supreme Being in the former or only in the 
latter sense ; as inherent attributes, or only as conse^ 
quences that have existence in other things through 
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him.^ Were the latter the truth, then notwithstanding 
all the pre-eminence which must he assigned to the 
Eternal First from the sufficiency, unity, and inde- 
pendence of his heing, as the dread ground of the uni- 
verse, his nature would yet fall far short of that, which 
we are hound to comprehend in the idea of God. For, 
without any knowledge or determining resolve of its 
own, it would only he a hlind necessary ground of 
other things and other spirits ; and thus would he dis- 
tinguished from the fate of certain ancient philoso- 
phers in no respect, hut that of heing more definitely 
and intelligibly described." ^ 

For a very long time, indeed, I could not reconcile 
personality with infinity ; and my head was with Spi- 
noza, though my whole heart remained with Paul and 
John. Yet there had dawned upon me, even before I 
had met with the Critique of the Pure Reason, 
a certain guiding light. If the mere intellect could 
make no certain discovery of a holy and intelligent 
first cause, it might yet supply a demonstration, that 
no legitimate argument could be drawn from the intel- 
lect against its truth. And what is this more than 
St. PauFs assertion, that by wisdom, — (more properly 
translated by the powers of reasoning) — ^no man ever 
arrived at the knowledge of God ? What more than 
the sublimest, and probably the oldest, book on earth 
has taught us, 



* Thus organization, and motion, are regarded z&from God, 
not in God. 

^ [From Immanuel Kant's treatise entitled Der eintig mo' 
gliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demorutratimfur das Da$ein Gottes, 
1. Abth. 4. Betr. 3. Antnerkung, first published in 1763. Works, 
Tol. ri. p. 42. Mr. C. gave the abbreviated name of this 
treatise, and referred it to the Vermitchte Schriften, Zweiter 
Band. $ 102 and 103. & C] 
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Silver and gold man searcheth out : 

Bringeth the ore out of the earth, and darkness into light. 

But where findeth he wisdom ? 
Where is the place of understanding 1 

The abyss crieth ; it is not in me ! 
Ocean echoeth back ; not in me ! 

Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
Where dwelleth understanding? 

Hidden from the eyes of the living : 
Kept secret from the fowls of heaven ! 

Hell and death answer ; 

We have heard the rumour thereof from afar ! 

God marketh out the road to it ; 
God knoweth its abiding place ! 

He beholdeth the ends of the earth ; 

He surveyeth what is beneath the heavens ! 

And as he weighed out the winds, and measured the sea. 

And appointed laws to the rain, 

And a path to the thunder, 

A path to the flashes of the lightning ! 

Then did he see it, 

And he counted it ; 

He searched into the depth thereof, 

And with a line did he compass it round ! 

But to man he said, 

The fear of the Lord is wisdom for thee ! 

And to avoid evil. 

That is thy understanding.^ 

I became convinced, that religion, as both the cor- 
ner-stone and the key-stone of morality, must have a 
moral origin ; so far at least, that the evidence of its 
doctrines could not, like the truths of abstract science, 



^ Job, chap, zzviii* 
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be wholly independent of the will. It were therefore 
to be expected, that its fundamental truth would be 
such as might be denied ; though only, by the fool, 
and even by the fool from the madness of the heart 
alone I 

The question then concerning our faith in the ex- 
istence of a God, not only as the ground of the uni- 
verse by his essence, but as its maker and judge by 
his wisdom and holy will, appeared to stand thus. 
The sciential reason, the objects of which are purely 
theoretical, remains neutral, as long as its name and 
semblance are not usurped by the opponents of the 
doctrine. But it then becomes an eflFective ally by ex- 
posing the false show of demonstration, or by evincing 
the equal demonstrability of the contrary from pre- 
mises equally logical.^ The understanding meantime 
suggests, the analogy of experience facilitates, the be- 
lief. Nature excites and recalls it, as by a perpetual 
revelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it; and 
the law of conscience peremptorily commands it. The 
arguments, that at all apply to it, are in its favour ; 
Sind there is nothing against it, but its own sublimity. 
It could not be intellectually more evident without be- 

• Wherever A = B, and A is not =B, are equally demon- 
atrable, the premise in each undeniable, the induction evident, 
and the conclusion legitimate — the result must be, either that 
contraries can both be true, (which is absurd,) or that the 
faculty and forms of reasoning employed are inapplicable to tht 
■ubject — i. e. that there is a /iera)3a(ric ci'c aXXo ykvoQ, Thus, 
the attributes of Space and Time applied to Spirit are hetero- 
geneous — and the proof of this is, that by admitting them explu 
cite or implicite contraries may be demonstrated true — i. e. that 
the same, taken in the same sense, is true and not true.— That 
the world bad a beginning in Time and a bound in Space ; and 
■That the world had not a beginning and has no limit; — ^That a 
ielforiginating act is, and is not possible, are instances. 
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coming morally less efifective; without counteracting 
its own end by sacrificing the life of faith to the cold 
mechanism of a worthless because compulsory assent. 
The belief of a God and a future state, (if a passive 
acquiescence may be flattered with the name of belief,) 
does not indeed always beget a good heart ; but a good 
heart so naturally begets the belief, that the very few 
exceptions must be regarded as strange anomalies 
from strange and unfortunate circumstances.^ 

From these premises I proceeded to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions. First, that having once fully ad- 
mitted the existence of an infinite yet self-conscious 
Creator, we are not allowed to ground the irrationality 

^ [" I believe that the notion of God is essential to the hu- 
man mind; that it is called forth into distinct consciousness 
principally by the conscience, and aaziliarly by the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in the outward creation. It is, there- 
fore, evident to my reason, that the existence of God is abso- 
lutely and necessarily insusceptible of a scientific demonstration, 
and that Scripture has so represented it. For it commands us 
to believe in one God. / am the Lord thy God: thou shalt 
have natie other gods hut me. Now all commandment necessa- 
rily relates to the will ; whereas all scientific demonstration is 
independent of the will, and is apodictic or demonstrative only 
as far as it is compulsory on the mind, volentem, nolentem." Lit. 
Rem. I. pp. 390-1. " The Trinity of persons in the Unity of the 
Godhead would have been a necessary idea of my speculative 
reason, deduced from the necessary postulate of an intelligent 
creator, whose ideas, being anterior to the things, must be more 
actual than those things, even as those things are more actual 
than our images derived from them ; and who, as intelligent, 
must have had co-etemally an adequate idea of himself, in and 
through which he created all things both in heaven and earth. 
But this would only have bden a speculative idea, like those of 
circles and other mathematical figures, to which we are not au- 
thorized by the practical reason to attribute reality. Solely in 
consequence of our Redemption does the Trinity become a doc- 
trine, the belief of which as. real is commanded by our coii<b 
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of any other article of faith on arguments which would 
equally prove that to be irrational, which . we had 
allowed to be real. Secondly, that whatever is dedu- 
cible from the admission of & self-comprehending and 
creative spirit may be legitimately used in proof of the 
possibility of any further mystery concerning tlie 
divine nature. Possihilitatem mysteriorum^ (Trini- 
tatiSf Sfc) contra insultus Infidelium et Hcereticorum \J 
a contradictionibtts vindico ; haud quidem veritateniy ' 
qtue revelatione sola stabiliri possit ; says Leibnitz 
in a letter to his Duke. He then adds the following 
just and important remark. ** In vain will tradition 
or texts of scripture be adduced in support of a doc- 
trine, donee clava impossibilitatis et contradictionis e 
manibus horum Herculum extorta fueriU For the 
heretic will still reply, that texts, the literal sense of 
which is not so much above as directly against all 
reason, must be understood figuratively, as Herod is 
afoxy and so forth." *' 

These principles I held, philosophically ^ while in 
respect of revealed religion I remained a zealous Uni- 
tarian. I considered the idea of the Trinity a fair 
scholastic inference from the being of God, a^ a crea- 

•dence." Ibid. pp. S93-4. The same disiinctioD between the 
belief of mere intellectaal positions or logical notions in religion 
and the reception of living substantive ideas correspondent to 
them, is set forth, and that religions faith consists in the latter 
alone is argued in the Aids to Reflection, Comment on Aphorism 
II. On that which U indeed Spiritual Religion, vol. i. p. 118-137. 
5th edit. S. C] 

^ [I have looked through several collections of letters and 
other writings of Leibnitz, besides the collection of his works 
by Dutens, and that of all his philosophical works by Erdmann, 
but have not met with this letter. The edition of the philoso- 
phical works by Raspe,' with a preface by Mr. Kastner, Amst.. 
et Leips. 1765, 1 have never seen. S. C] 

1 P 
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tive intelligence ; and that it was therefore entitled to 
the rank of an esoteric doctrine pf natural religionw 
But seeing in the same no practical or moral bearing, 
I confined it to the schools of philosophy. The admis- 
sion of the Logos, as hypostasized (that is, neither a 
mere attribute, nor a personification) in no respect re- 
moved my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the 
Redemption by the cross ; which I could neither recon- 
cile in reason with the impassiveness of the Divine 
Being, nor in my moral feelings with the sacred distinc- 
tion between things and persons, the vicarious payment 
of a debt and the vicarious expiation of g^lt A more 
thorough revolution in my philosophic principles, and 
a deeper insight into my own heart, were yet wanting. 
Nevertheless, I cannot doubt, that the difference of 
my metaphysical notions from those of Unitarians in 
general contributed to my final re-conversion to the 
whole truth in Christ ; even as according to his own 
confession the books of certain Platonic philosophers 
(libri quorv/ndam PlcUonicorum) commenced the 
rescue of St. Augustine's faith from the same error 
aggravated by the far darker accompaniment of the 
Manichaean heresy.^ 

^ [Et prima voUns, ^c. Confess, vii. 13. And thou willing 
first to show me, how Thou resistest the proud, but givest grace 
unto the humble, and by how great an act of Thy mercy Thou 
hadst traced out to men the way of humility, in that Thy Wbrd 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men :•— Thou procuredst for 
me, by means of one puffed up with most unnatural pride, cer- 
tain books of the Platonists, translated from Greek into Latin. 
And therein I read, not indeed in the very words, but to the 
▼ery same purpose, enforced by many and divers reasons, that 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
■and the Word was God, &c. (A former translation revised by 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D.) 

Perrexi ergo ad Simplicianum, 6^c. Confess, viii. 3, To Sim- 
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While my mind was thus perplexed, by a gracious 
providence for which I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful, the generous and munificent patronage of Mr. 
Josiah, and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood enabled me to 
finish my education in Germany.^ Instead of troubling 
others with my own crude notions and juvenile com- 
positions, I was thenceforward better employed in at- 
tempting to store my own head with the wisdom of 
others. I made the best use of my time and means ; 
and there is therefore no period of my Ufe on which I 
can look back with such unmingled satisfaction. After 
acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in the German lan- 
guage^ at Ratzeburg, ' which with my voyage and 



plicianuB then I went, the f^ither of Ambrose (a Bishop now) in 
receiving thy grace, and whom Ambrose truly loved as a 
father. To him I related the mazes of my wanderings. But 
when I mentioned that I had read certain hooks of the Plato- 
nists, which Victorinus, sometime Rhetoric Professor of Rome, 
(who had died a Christian, as I had heard,) had translated into 
Latin, he testified his joy that I had not fallen upon the writings 
of other philosophers, full of fallacies and deceits, after the rudi- 
ments of this toorld, whereas the Platonists many ways led to the 
belief in God and his Word. ( Ut supra,) Ed.] 

^ [Mr. C. left England on the 16th of September 1698, 
when he sailed from Great Yarmouth to Hambui^h, in company 
with Mr. Wordsworth and his sister. S. C] 

^* To those, who design to acquire the language of a country 
in the country itself, it may be useful, if I mention the incalcu- 
lable advantage which I derived from learning all the words, 
that could possibly be so learned, with the objects before me, 
and without the intermediation of the English terms. It was a 
regular part of my morning studies for the first six weeks of my 
residence at Ratzeburg, to accompany the good and kind old 
pastor, with whom I lived, from the cellar to the roof, through 
gardens, farm yard, &c. and to call every, the minutest, thing 
by its German name. Advertisements, farces, jest books, and 
the conversation of children while I was at play with them, con- 



.'^ 
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journey thither I have described in The Friend,** I 
proceeded through Hanover to Gottingen. 

Here I regularly attended the lectures on physio- 
logy in the morning, and on natural history in the 
evening, under Blumenbach, a name as dear to every 
Englishman who has studied at that university^ as it 



tribated thfiir share to a more home-like acqaaintance with the 
language, than I could have acquired from works of polite lite- 
rature alone, or even from polite society. There is a passage of 
hearty sound sense in Luther's German Letter on interpretation, 
to the translation of which I shall prefix, for the sake of those 
who read the German, yet are not likely to have dipped often in 
the massive folios of this heroic reformer, the simple, sinewy, 
idiomatic words of the original. " Denn man muss nicht die 
Btuihstaben in der Lateinischen Sprache fragen wie man soil 
Deutsch reden ; sondem man muss die Mutter im Hause die Kin- 
der auf den Gassen, den gemeinen Mann auf dem Marktef darum 
fragen : und denselbigen auf das Maul sehen wie sie reden, und 
damach dolmetschen. So verstehen sie es denn, und merken doss 
man Deutsch mit ihnen. redet** 

Translation. 

For one must not ask the letters in the Latin tongue, how one 
ought to speak German ; but one must ask the mother in the 
house, the children in the lanes and alleys, the common man in 
the market, concerning this ; yea, and look at the moves of their 
mouths while they are talking, and thereafter interpret. They 
understand you then, and mark that one talks German with 
them.* 

3* [See The Second Landing-place. Essay III. vol. ii. p. 251. 
S. C] 

* [Archdeacon Hare has kindly communicated to me that 
this passage occurs in a Sendbritf vom Dolmetschen der heiligen 
Schrift, written to Wencesslaus Link, when Luther was in the 
Castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 1530 : that it is 
to be found in vol. zxi. of Walch's edit, of Luther's works, p. 
518. The words wie die Esel thun, after Deutsch reden, were 
doubtUis omitted intentionally. S. C] 
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is venerable to men of science throughout Europe I 
Eichhom's lectures on the New Testament were re- 
peated to me fi'om notes by a student from Ratzeburg, 
a young man of sound learning and indefatigable in- 
dustry, who is now, I believe, a professor of the orien- 
tal languages at Heidelberg. But my chief efforts 
were directed towards a grounded knowl<edge of the 
German language and literature. From professor 
Tychsen I received as many lessons in the Gothic of 
Ulphilas ^ as sufficed to make me acquainted with its 
grammar, and the radical words of most frequent 
occurrence ; and with the occasional assistance of the 
same philosophical linguist, I read through'' Ottfried's 

^ [See note D. in the Appendix. S. C] 

^ This paraphrase, written about the time of Charlemagne, 
is by no means deficient in occasional passages of considerable 
poetic merit. There is a €ow, and a tender enthusiasm in the 
following lines (at the conclusion of Chaptw XI.) which, even 
in the translation will not, I jQatter myself, fail to interest the 
reader. Ottfried is describing the circumstances immediately 
following the birth of our Lord. 

She gave with joy her virgin breast ; 
She hid it not, she bared the breast. 
Which suckled that dirinest babe ! 
Blessed, blessed were the breasts 
Which the Saviour infant kiss'd ; 
And blessed, blessed was the mother 
Who wrapp'd his limbs in swaddling clothes. 
Singing placed him on her lap. 
Hung o'er him with her looks of love, 
And sooth'd him with a lulling motion. 
Blessed ! for she sheltered him 
From the damp and chilling air ; 
Blessed, blessed ! for she lay 
With such a babe in one blest bed. 
Close as babes and mothers lie ! 
Blessedi blessed evermore, 



J 
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metrioal paraphrase qH the gospel, and the most im- 
portant remams of the Theotiscan, or the transitional 
state of the Teutonic language from the Gothic to the 
old German of the jSwahian period.^ Of this period 
— (the polished dialect of which is analogous to that 
of our Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic stu- 
d^t in doubt, whether the language has not since 
then lost more in sweet|l^ss and flexibility, thsMOt it has 

With her virgin lips she kisa'd. 
With her arms, and to her breast 
She embraced the babe divine. 
Her babe divine the virgin mother ! 
There lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her praise. 
Mighty mother, virgin pure. 
In the darkness and the night 
For us she bore the heavenly Lord ! * 

Most interesting is it to consider the effect, when the feelings 
are wrought above the natural pitch by the belief of something 
mysterious, while all the images are purerly natural. Then it 
is, that religion and poetry strike deepest. 

'^ [See note E. in the Appendix. S. C] 



♦ [Otfridi Evang. Lib. I. cap. xi. 1. 73-108, contained in 
Schilter's TheMurus Antiquitatum Teutonicatrumf pp. 50-51. 
The translation is a little condensed but faithful in sense. I 
shall give a few couplets of the original to show the rhyme and 
metre. 

Tho hot si mit gilusti 
thio kindisgu^ brusti, 

• • ' • • 

Er n'ist in erdringe 
ther ira lob irsinge. 

• • * « 

Dag man ni rinit, 

ouh sunn a ni biscinit, 
Ther iz io bibringe, 

tbo er es biginne. S. C] 
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gained in condensation and copiousness) — I read with 
sedulous accuracy the Mimmesinger (or singers of love, 
the Proven9al poets of the Swabian court) and the 
metrical romances ; and then laboured through suffi- 
cient specimens of the master singers, their degene- 
rate successors ; not however without occasional plea- 
sure from the rude, yet interesting strains of Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg.^ Of this man's 
genius five folio volumes with double ccdumns are ex- 
tant in print, and nearly an equal number in manu" 
Script ; yet the inde£eitigable bard takes care to inform 
his readers, that he never made a shoe the less, but 
had virtuously reared a large family by the labour of 
his hands. 

In Pindar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, and many more, 
we have instances of the close connection of poetic 
genius with the love of liberty and of genuine reforma- 
tion. The moral sense at least will not be outraged, 
if I add to the list the name of this honest shoemaker, 
{a trade by the bye remarkable for the production of 
philosophers and poets). His poem entitled The 
Morning Star, was the very first publication thaft 
appeared m praise and support of Luther ; and an ex- 
49dlent hymn of Hans Sachs, wliioh has been deservetUy 
translated into almost all the European languages, 
^/ms commonly sung in the Protestant churches, when- 
ever the heroic reformer visited them. 

In Luther's own German writings, and eminently 
in ins trainslation of the Bible, the German language 
comanenoed. I mean the language as it is at present 
written; that which is called the High-German, «b 
eentra-distingnished from the Platt-Teutsch, the dialect 
of the flat or northern countries, and from the Ober- 

» [See note F. in the Ap^o^ii^. $.. C.;^ 
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Teutsch, the language of the middle and Southern 
Geimany. The High Grerman is indeed a lingua 
communis^ not actually the native language of any 
province, but the choice and fragrancy of all the dia- 
lects. From this cause it is at once the most copious 
and the most grammatical of all the European tongues. 

Within less than a century after Luther's death the 
German was inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A 
few volumes of this period I read through from motives 
of curiosity ; for it is not easy to imagine any thing 
more fantastic, than the very appearance of their pages. 
Almost every third word is a Latin word with a Ger- 
manized ending, the Latin porjion being always printed 
in Roman letters, while in the last syllable the Ger- 
man character is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arose, whose 
genius more nearly resembled that of Dryden than 
any other poet, who at present occurs to my recollec- 
tion.^ In the opinion of Lessing, the most acute of 
critics, and of Adelung, the first of Lexicographers, 
Opitz, and the Silesian poets, his followers, not only 
restored the language, but still remain the models of 
pure diction. A stranger has no vote on such a ques- 
tion ; but afler repeated perusal of the works of Opitz 
my feelings justified the verdict, and I seemed to have 
acquired from them a sort of tact for what is genuine 
in the style of later writers. 

Of the splendid aera, which commenced with Gellert, 
Klopstock, Ramler, Lessing, and their compeers, I 
need not speak.** With the opportunities which I en- 
joyed, it would have been disgraceful not to have been 
familiar with their writings ; and I have already said 

^ [See note G. in the Appendix. S. C] 
41 [See note H. ib. S. C] 
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as much as the present biographical sketch requires 
concerning the German philosophers, whose works, 
for the greater part, I became acquainted with at a far 
later period.*^ 

Soon after my return from Germany^ I was solicited 
to undertake the literary and political department in 
the Morning Post ;** and I acceded to the proposal on 
the condition that the paper should thenceforwards be 
conducted on certain fixed and announced principles, 
and that I should neither be obliged nor requested to 
deviate from them in favour of any party or any event. 
In consequence, that Journal became and for many 
years continued anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a 
very qualified approbation of the opposition, and with 
far greater earnestness and zeal both anti-Jacobin and 
anti-Gallican. To this hour I cannot find reason to 
approve of the first war either in its commencement 
or its conduct. Nor can I understand, with what 
reason either Mr. Percival, (whom I am singular 
enough to regard as the best and wisest minister of 
this reign,) nor the present Administration, can be said 
to have pursued the plans of Mr. Pitt. The love of 
their country, and perseverant hostility to French 
principles and French ambition are indeed honourable 
qualities common to them and to their predecessor. 
But it appears to me as clear as the evidence of facts 
can render any question of history, that the successes 

^ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ I ■■ . ■ I ■■»■■! 

^ [See note I. in the Appendix. S. C] 

^3 [Mr. Coleridge arrived in London from Germany on the 
27th of November, 1799. S. C] 

^ [The reader is referred to the end of the Biographical 
Supplement in vol. ii. for remarks of Mr. Stuart, who edited the 
Morning Post from August 1795 to August 1803, on this part 
qf the B. L. from the present paragraph to that ending in page 
226 inclusively. S. C.] 
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of the Perciyal and of the existing ministry have been 
owing to their having pursued measures the direct 
contrary to Mr. Pitt's. Such for instance are the con- 
centration of the national force to one object; the 
abandonment of the subsidizing policy, so far at least 
as neither to goad nor bribe the continental courts 
into war, till the convictions of their subjects had ren- 
dered it a war of their own seeking ; and above all, in 
their manly and generous reliance on the good sense 
of the English people, and on that loyalty which is 
linked to the very^ heart of the nation by the system 
of credit and the interdependence of prc^erty. 

^ Lord Grenville has lately re-asserted (in the House of 
Lords) the imminent danger of a revolution in the earlier part 
of the war against France. I doubt not, that his Lordship is 
sincere ; and it must be flattering to his feelings to believe it. 
But where are the evidences of the danger, to which a foture 
historian can appeal ? Or must he rest on an assertion 1 Let 
me be permitted to extract a passage on the subject from The 
Friend. '* I have said that to withstand the arguments of the 
lawless, the anti- Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, and by 
the interposition of a particular statute to eclipse the blessed 
light of the universal sun, that spies and informers might tyran- 
nize and escape in the ominous darkness. Oh ! if these mis- 
taken men, intoxicated with alarm and bewildered by that panic 
of property, which they themselves were the chief agente in 
exciting, had ever lived in a country where there really existed 
a general disposition to change and rebellion ! Had they ever 
travelled throulgh Sicily ; or through France at the first coming 
on of the revolution ; or even alas ! through too many of the 
provinces of a sister island ; they could not but have shrunk 
from their own declarations concerning the state of feeling and 
opinion at that time predominant throughout Great Britain. 
There was a time — (Heaven grant that that time may have 
passed by!) — when by crossing a narrow strait, they might 
have learned the true symptoms of approaching danger, and 
have secured themselves from mistaking the meetings and idle 
rant of such sedition, as shrank appalled from the sight of a 
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Be this as it may, I am persuaded that the Morning 
Post proved a far more useful ally to the Govemment 
in its most important ohjects, in consequence of its 
being generally considered as moderately anti-minis- 
terial, than if it had been the avowed eulogist of Mr. 
Pitt. The few, whose curiosity or £Emcy should lead 
them to turn over the journals of that date, may find 
a small proof of this in the frequent charges made by 
the Morning Chronicle, that such and such essays or 
leading paragraphs had been sent irom the Treasury. 
The rapid and unusual increase in the sale of the 
Morning Post is a sufficient pledge, that genuine im- 

constablei for the dire murmuring and strange consternation 
which precedes the storm or earthquake of national discord. 
Not only in coffee-houses and public theatres, but even at the 
tables of the wealthy, they would have heard the advocates of 
existing Government defend their cause in the language and 
with the tone of men, who are conscious that they are in a mi- 
nority. But in England, when the alarm was at its highest, 
there was not a city, no, not a town or village, in which a man 
suspected of holing democratic principles coold move abroad 
without receiving some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which 
bis supposed opinions were held by the great majority of the 
people ; and the only instances of popular excess and indigna- 
tion were on the side of the govemment and the established 
church. But why need I appeal to these invidious facts? Turn 
over the pages of history and seek for a sugle instance of a re- 
vcrfution having been effected without the concurrence of either 
the nobles, or the ecclesiastics, or the monied classes, in any 
country, in which the inffuenees of property had ever been pre- 
dominant, and where the interests of the proprietors were inter- 
linked ! Examine the revolution of the Belgic provinces under 
Philip II. ; the civil wars of France in the preceding generation ; 
the history of the American revolution, or the yet more recent 
events in Sweden and in Spain ; and it will be scarcely possiUe 
not to perceive that in England from 1791 to the peace of 
Amiens there were neither tendencies to confederacy nor actual 
oonfedenicies, against which the existing laws had not provided 
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partiality with a respectable portion of literary talent 
will secure the success of a newspaper without the aid 
of party or n^nisterial patronage. But by impartiality 
I mean an honest and enlightened adherence to a code 
of intelligible principles previously announced, and 
faithfully referred to in support of every judgment 
on men and events ; not indiscriminate abuse, not the 
indulgence of an editor's own malignant passions, and 
still less, if that be possible, a determination to make 
money by flattering the envy and cupidity, the vindic- 
tive restlessness and self-conceit of the half-witted 
vulgar ; a determination almost fiendish, but which, I 
have been informed, has been boastfully avowed by 
one man, the most notorious of these mob-sycophants ! 
From the commencement of the Addington adminis- 
tration to the present day, whatever I have written 
in The Morning Post, or (after that paper was trans- 
ferred to other proprietors) in The Courier,* has 

both Bafficient safeguards and an ample punishment. But alas ! 
the panic of property had been struck in the first instance for 
party purposes ; and when it became general, its propagators 
caught it themselves and ended in believing their own lie ; even 
as our bulls in Borrowdale sometimes run mad with the echo of 
their own bellowing. The consequences were most injurious. 
Our attention was concentrated on a monster, which could not 
survive the convulsions, in which it had been brought forth, — 
even the enlightened Burke himself too often talking and rea- 
soning, as if a perpetual and organized anarchy had been a pos- 
sible thing ! Thus while we were warring against French doc- 
trines, we took little heed whether the means hy which we 
attempted to overthrow them, were not likely to aid and aug- 
ment the far more formidable evil of French ambition. Like 
children we ran away from the yelping of a cur, and took shelter 
at the heels of a vicious war horse.*' (Vol. II. Essay i. p. 21, 
4th edit.) 

*• [Mr. Coleridge began to write for The Courier in 1811, 
One series of Essays, mentioned in a subsequent page, he had 
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been in defence or furtherance of the measures of 
Government. 

Things of this nature scarce soryiye that night 
That gives them birth ; they perish in the sight ; 
Cast by so far from after-life^ that there 
Can scarcely aught be said, but that they were ! ^^ 

Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief 
of partial friends wasted, the prime and manhood of 
my intellect. Most assuredly, they added nothing to 
my fortune or my reputation. The industry of the 
week supplied the necessities of the week. From 
government or the friends of government I not only 
never received remuneration, nor ever expected it ; but 
I was never honoured with a single acknowledgment, 
or expression of satisfaction. Yet the retrospect is far #% ^ t 
from painful or matter of regret. I am not indeed ^^ 

silly enough to take as any thing more than a violent ^ 

hyperbole of party debate, Mr. Fox's assertion that i^ 
the late war (I trust that the epithet is not prema- 
turely applied) was a war produced by the Morning 
Post; or I should be proud to have the words in- 
scribed on my tomb.^ As little do I regard the cir- 

published in that Paper in 1809. He wrote for the Morning 
Post in 1800 and 1803, but not regularly or throughout each of 
those years. See the Biog. Supplement. S. C] 

^ [From the prologue to " The Royal Slave," aTragi-comedy 
by William Cartwright. 

The author of this play flourished in the reign of James I. 
and his successor, and died of the camp disease, in 1643, 
according to Wood's Athen. Ox. in the thirty-third year of bis 
age. He wrote, beside The Royal Slave, The Ordinary, a Co- 
medy ; The Lady Errant, a Tragi-comedy ; The Siege, or Love's 
Convert, a Tragi-comedy ; and Poems, all which were printed 
together in 1651. S. C] 

^^ [In the Autumn of 1802 Mr. Coleridge published in the 
Morning Post two long letters to Mr. Fox, the. first of which 
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cumstance, that I was a specified object of Buona- 
parte's resentment during my residence in Italy in 



appeared oa the foarth, and the second on the ninth, of No- 
Tember. 

These Letters are not only Anti-Gallican and Anti-Jacobin, 
but strongly Anti-Napoleon. They breathe the same uncom- 
promising hostility to the then master of France, the same dis- 
dain of the " upstart Corsican," not simply or chiefly as an invader 
of hereditary rights, but as an unprincipled despot and oppressor 
of liberty, whom force of circumstance more than inherent power 
had raised on high, — disdain unmitigated by a shade either of 
admiration or fear, — which continued to be his line of sentiment 
on that subject for the rest of his life. But the friends and ad- 
mirers of Fox were displeased with the letters on his account, 
because they reflected on him for a departure from sound An- 
glicanism in his later policy, and expressed the deeper regret 
on this head, because his character, as previously manifested, 
had seemed to be that of a "genuine Englishman." The writer 
was reproached with inconsistency, because he had once been 
the satirist of Pitt and the eulogist of Fox. Whether or no these 
censures were deserved, whether the language of the Letters was 
indeed, as even his friend Lamb pronounced it, "a gentlemanly 
ushering in of most arrogant charges," or only such plain bold 
speaking as becomes an English subject, — an erection of strong 
blame upon a groundwork of real earnest praise ; — whether or 
no its tone and import argue any essential inconsistency in a 
former eulogist of Fox, whom it declares to have ** a just claim 
on the gratitude and admiration of his country for his counsels 
and exertions during the whole continuance of the ominous" 
revolutionary war ; or a satirist of Pitt, when it affirms that the 
Jacobinical party in England had never been truly formidable, 
** unless it were daring the Jacobinical career of Mr. Pitt's par- 
tisans" at the close, of the contest with America ; — these are 
questions, which will be answered more justly and dispas- 
sionately hereafter, by many even now, than they were in the 
year 1802. " Upon the whole," says Mr. Dequincey, in refe- 
rence to my father's change of sides in politics, "I am of 
opinion, that few events of Mr. Coleridge's life were better cal- 
culated to place his disinterested pursuit of truth in a luminous 
point of view." An extract from Mr. Dequincey's defence of 
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consequence of those essays in the Morning Post 
during the peace of Amiens. Of this I was wamed, 
directiy, by Baron Von Humboldt, the Prussian Pleni- 
potentiary, who at that time was the minister of the 
Prussian court at Rome ; and indirectly, through his 
secretary, by Cardinal Fesch himself. Nor do I lay 
any greater weight on the confirming fact, that an 
order for my arrest was sent from Paris, from which 
danger I was rescued by the kindness of a noble Bene- 
dictine, and the gracious connivance of that good old 
man, the present Pope.^ For the late tyrant's vin- 
dictive appetite was omnivorous, and preyed equally 
on a Due d'Enghien,^ and the writer of a newspaper 
paragraph. Like a true vulture,^^ Napoleon with an 
eye not less telescopic, and with a taste equally coarse 
in his ravin, could descend from the most dazzling 

Mr. Coleridge's political consistency, and an opinion expressed 
by him of hi9 political writings, in allusion to what is said of 
" Buonaparte's resentment" in this paragraph of the B. L. will 
appear in the Appendix, note J. S. C^] 

^ [Rather unexpectedly he had a visit early one morning 
from a noble Benedictine with a passport signed by the Pope 
in order to facilitate his departure. He left him a carriage, 
and an admonition for instant flight, which was promptly 
obeyed by Coleridge. Hastening to Leghorn, he discovered an 
American vessel ready to sail for England, on board of which 
he embarked." Life of Coleridge, by James Gillman, pp. 
180-1. S. C] 

^ I seldom think of the murder of this illustrious Prince 
without recollecting the lines of Valerius Flaccus : 



super ipsius mgens 



Instat fama viri, virtusque haud laeta tyranno ; 
Ergo anteire metus, juvenemque exstinguere pergit. 

Argonaut, L 29. 
^* Oijp^ $k Koi rbv x^va icai r^v dopKoSOf 
tied rbv Xayiobv, Kai r6 rJiv ravpiav yevoQ, 

Manuel Phile, De AnimaL FroprietaU sect. L 1. 12. 
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heights to pooDce on the leveret in the hrake^ or even 
on the field mouse amid the grass. Bat I do derive a 
^ratification from the knowle(]^ that my essays con- 
tributed to introduce the practice of placing the ques- 
tions and events of the day in a moral point of view ; 
in giving a dignity to particular measures by tracing 
their policy or impolicy to permanent principles) and 
an interest to principles by the application of them to 
individual measures. In Mr. Burke's writings indeed 
the germs of almost all political truths may be found. 
But I dare assume to myself the merit of having first 
explicitly defined and analyzed the nature of Jacobin- 
ism ; and that in distinguishing the Jacobin from the 
republican, the democrat, and the mere demagogue, I 
both rescued the word from remmning a mere term of 
abuse, and put on their guard many honest minds, 
who even in their heat of zeal against Jacobinism, ad- 
mitted or supported principles from which the worst 
parts of that system may be legitimately deduced. 
That these are not necessary practical results of such 
principles, we owe to that fortunate inconsequence 
of our nature, which permits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. The detailed examina- 
tion of the consular Government and its pretended 
constitution, and the proof given by me, that it was a 
consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a re- 
cantation even from the Morning Chronicle, which 
had previously extolled this constitution as the perfec- 
tion of a wise and regulated liberty. On every great 
occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past history 
the event, that most nearly resembled it. I procured, 
wherever it was possible, the contemporary historians, 
memorialists, and pamphleteers. Then fairly sub- 
tracting the points of difiference from those of likeness, 
as the balance favoured the former or the latter, I 
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conjectured that the result would he the same or diffe- 
rent. In the series of essays entitled " A comparison 
of France under Napoleon with Rome under the first 
Caesars/'^ and in those which followed " On the pro- 
bable final restoration of the Bourbons/'^ I feel my- 
self authorized to affirm, by the effect produced on 
many intelligent men, that, were the dates wanting, it 
might have been suspected that the essays had been 
written within the last twelve months. The same 
plan I pursued at the commencement of the Spanish 
revolution, and with the same success, taking the war 
of the United Provinces with Philip II. as the ground 
work of the comparison.^ I have mentioned this 
from no motives of vanity, nor even from motives of 
self defence, which would justify a certain degree of 
egotism, especially if it be considered, how often and 
grossly I have been attacked for sentiments, which I 
had exerted my best powers to confute and expose, 
and how gprievously these charges acted to my disad- 
vantage while I was in Malta. Or rather they would 
have done so, if my own feelings had not precluded 
the wish of a settled establishment in that island. But 

** [Comparison of the present state of France, with that of 
Rome under Julius and Augustus Caesar. Morning Post, Sep. 
fl, continued on Sep. 25, and on Oct. 2, 1 802. S. C] 

** [Morning Post, 1802, Ed. This article On the circum- 
stances that appear especially to favour the return of the Bour- 
bons at this present time, was published on the 12th of Octo- 
ber. It came after two by Mr. Coleridge on the afiairs of 
France, the first of which appeared Oct. 5, and waa followed on 
the 21st by an essay of his, entitled Once a Jacobin always a 
Jacobin, an extract from which was inserted in The Friend. 
S.C.] 

** [Eight letters on the Spaniards, which appeared in The 
Courier on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 15th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd days of 
Deoembeij 1809| and on the 20th of January, 1810. S. C] 

1 Q 
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I have mentioned it from the full persuasion that, 
armed with the two-fold knowledge of history and the 
human mind, a man will scarcely err in his judgment 
concerning the sum total of any future national event, 
if he have been able to procure the original documents 
of the past, together with authentic accounts of the 
present, and if he have a philosophic tact for what is 
truly important in facts, and in most instances there- 
fore for such facts as the dignity of history has ex- 
cluded irom the volumes of our modem compilers, by 
the courtesy of the age entitled historians. 

To have lived in vain must be a painful thought to 
any man, and especially so to him who has made lite- 
rature his profession. I should therefore rather con- 
dole than be angry with the mind, which could attri- 
bute to no worthier feelings than those of vanity or 
self love, the satisfaction which I acknowledge myself 
to have enjoyed from the republication of my political 
essays (either whole or as extracts) not only in many 
of our own provincial papers, but in the federal jour- 
nals throughout America. I regarded it as some proof 
of my not having laboured altogether in vain, that 
from the articles written by me shortly before and at 
the commencement of the late unhappy war with 
America, not only the sentiments were adopted, but 
in some instances the very language, in several of the 
Massachusetts state papers. 

But no one of these motives nor all conjointly 
would have impelled me to a statement so uncomfor- 
table to my own feelings, had not my character been 
repeatedly attacked, by an unjustifiable intrusion on 
private life, as of a man incorrigibly idle, and who in- 
trusted not only with ample talents, but favoured with 
unusual opportunities of improving them, had never- 
theless suffered them to rust away without any efficient 
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exertion, either for his own good or that of his fellow 
creatures. Even if the compositions, which I have 
made public, and that too in a form the most certain 
of an extensive circulation, though the least flattering 
to an author's self-love, had been published in booksj 
they would have filled a respectable number of volumes, 
though every passage of merely temporary interest 
were omitted. My prose writings have been qharged 
with a disproportionate demand on the attention ; with 
an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at 
truths ; with beating the ground for that which might 
have been run down by the eye ; with the length and 
laborious construction of my periods ; in short with 
obscurity and the love of paradox. But my severest 
critics have not pretended to have found in my com- 
positions triviality, or traces of a mind that shrunk 
ft*om the toil of thinking. No one has charged me 
with tricking out in other words the thoughts of others, 
or with hashing up anew the cramhenjam decies coc^ 
tarn of English literature or philosophy. Seldom 
have I written that in a day, the acquisition or inves- 
tigation of which had not cost me the previous labour 
of a month. 

But are books the only channel through which the 
stream of intellectual usefulness can flow ? Is the 
difiiision of truth to be estimated by publications ; or 
publications by the truth, which they diffuse or at least 
contain ? I speak it in the excusable warmth of a 
mind stung by an accusation, which has not only been 
advanced in reviews of the widest circulation, not only 
registered in the bulkiest works of periodical literature, 
but by frequency of repetition has become an admitted 
fact in private literary circles, and thoughtlessly re- 
peated by too many who call themselves my friends, 
and whose own recollections ought to have suggested 
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a contrary testimony. Would that the criterion of a 
scholar's utility were the number and moral value of 
the truths, which he has been the means of throwing 
into the general circulation ; or the number and yalue 
of the minds, whom by his conversation or letters, he 
has excited into activity, and supplied with the germs 
of their after-growth ! A distinguished rank might 
not indeed, even then, be awarded to my exertions ; 
but I should dare look forward with confidence to an 
honourable acquittal. I should dare appeal to the 
numerous and respectable audiences, which £lt different 
times and in different places honoured my lecture 
rooms with their attendance, whether the points of 
view from whic|i the subjects treated of were surveyed, 
whether the grounds of my reasoning were such, as 
they had heard or read elsewhere, or have since found 
in previous publications. I can conscientiously de- 
clare, that the complete success of the Remorse on 
the first night of its representation did not give me as 
great or as heart-felt a pleasure, as the observation 
that the pit and boxes were crowded with faces familiar 
to me, though of individuals whose names I did not 
know, and of whom I knew nothing, but that they had 
attended one or other of my courses of lectures. It 
is an excellent though perhaps somewhat vulgar pro- 
verb, that there are cases where a man may be as well 
" in for a pound as for a penny ^^ To those, who from 
ignorance of the serious injury I have received from 
this rumour of having dreamed away my life to no 
purpose, injuries which I unwillingly remember at all, 
much less am disposed to record in a sketch of my lite- 
rary life ; or to those, who from their own feelings, or 
the gratification they derive from thinking contemp- 
tuously of others, would like Job's comforters attribute 
these complaints, extorted from me by the sense of 
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wrong, to self conceit or presumptuous yanity, I have 
already furnished such ample materials, that I shall 
gain nothing hy withholding the remainder. I will 
not therefore hesitate to ask the consciences of those, 
who from their long acquaintance with me and with 
the circumstances are hest qualified to decide or he 
my judges, whether the restitution of the suum cuiqtie 
would increase or detract from my literary reputation. 
In this exculpation I hope to he understood as speak- 
ing of myself comparatively, and in proportion to the 
claims, which others are entitled to make on my time 
or my talents. By what I have effected, am I to he 
judged hy my fellow men ; what I could have done, is 
a question for my own conscience. On my own ac- 
count I may perh^s have had sufficient reason to 
lament my deficiency in self-control, and the neglect 
of concentering my powers to the realization of some 
permanent work. But to verse rather than to prose, 
if to either, belongs the voice of mourning for 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Tarbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 
And fears self-willed that shunned the eye of hope ; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given and knowledge won in vain ; 
And all which I had culled in wood- walks wild. 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all. 
Commune with thee had opened out — but flowers 
Strewed on my corpse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin, for the self-same grave !^ 

These will exist, for the future, I trust, only in the 
poetic strains, which the feelings at the time called 
forth. In those only, gentle reader, 

»* [Poet Works, I. p. 209. Ed.] 
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Aifectus animi yarios, bellumque sequacis 
Perlegis invidiee, curasque revolvis inanes, 
Quas hamilis tenero stylus olim effudit in eevo. 
Perlegis et lacrymas, et quod pharetratus acata 
lUe puer puero fecit mihi cuspide vulnus. 
Omnia paulatim consumit longior aBtas, 
Vivendoque simiil morimur, rapimurqae manendo. 
Ipse mihi coUatus enim non ille videbor ; 
Frons alia est, moresque alii, nova mentis imago. 
Vox aliudque sonat — Jamque observatio vitae 
Multa dedit — lugere nihil, ferre omnia; jamque 
Paulatim lacrymas rerum experientia tersit.^ 



CHAPTER XL 



• 




An affectionate exhortation t6 those who in early life 
feel themselves disposed to become authors. 

T was a favourite remark of the late Mr. 
Whitbread*s, that no man does any thing 
from a single motive. The separate mo- 
tives, or rather moods of mind, which pro- 
duced the preceding, reflections and anec- 
dotes have been laid open to the reader in each separate 
instance. But an interest in the welfare of those, who 
at the present time may be in circumstances not dis- 
similar to my own at my first entrance into life, has 
been the constant accompaniment, and (as it were) 
the under-song of all my feelings. Whitehead^ exert- 
ing the prerogative of his laureatship addressed to 
youthful poets a poetic Charge, which is perhaps the 



** [Epist. Fr. Petrarcbaj Lib. i. Barbato Salmonensi, 0pp. 
Ba8il,1564, vol.ii. p. 76. S. C] 
* [See Appendix, note J. S. C] 
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best, and certainly the most interesting, of his works. ^ 
With no other privilege than that of sympathy and 
sincere good wishes, I would address an affectionate 
exhortation to the youthful literati, grounded on my 
own experience. It will be but short ; for the begin- 
ning, middle, and end converge to one charge : never 
pursue literature as a trade. With the exception of 
one extraordinary man, I have never known an indi- 
vidual, least of all an individual of genius, healthy or 
happy without a profession, that is, some regular em- 
ployment, which does not depend on the will of the mo- 
ment, and which can be carried on so far mechanically 
that an average quantum only of health, spirits, and 
intellectual exertion are requisite to its faithful dis- 
charge. Three hours of leisure, unannbyed by any 
alien anxiety, and looked forward to with delight as a 
change and ^recreation, will suffice to realize in litera- 
ture a larger product of what is truly genial, than 
weeks of compulsion. Money, and immediate reputa- 
tion form only an arbitrary and accidental end of lite- 
rary labour. The hope of increasing them by any 
given exertion will often prove a stimulant to industry ; 
but the necessity of acquiring them will in all works 
of genius convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Mo- 
tives by excess reverse their very nature, and instead 
of exciting, stun and stupify the mind. For it is one 
contradistinction of genius from talent, that its predo- 
minant end is always comprised in the means; and 
this is one of the many points, which establish an ana- 
logy between genius and virtue. Now though talents 
may exist without genius, yet as genius cannot exist, 
certainly not manifest itself, without talents, I would 
advise every scholar, who feels the genial power work- 

' [See Appendiz, note K. S, C] 
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ing within him, so far to make a division between tbe 
two, as that he should devote his talents to the ac- 
quirem^dt of competence in some known trade or pro- 
fession, and his genius to objects of his tranquil and 
unbiassed i^oice; while the consciousness of being 
actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to perform 
his duty, will alike ennoble both. ^^ My dear young 
friend," (I would say) '^ suppose yourself established 
in any honourable occupation. From the manu&ctory 
or counting house, from the law-court, or from having 
visited your last patient, you return at evening, 

Dear tranqnil time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Is sweetest — * 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, 
with the very comitenances of your wife and children 
brightened, and their voice of welcome made doubly 
welcome, by the knowledge that, as far as they are 
concerned, you have satisfied the demands of the day 
by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into 
your study, in the books on your shelves you revisit 
so many venerable friends with whom you can converse. 
Your own spirit scarcely less free from personal anx- 
ieties than the great minds, that in those books are 
still living for you I Even your writing desk with its 
blank paper and all its other implements will appear as 
a chain of flowers, capable of linking your feeHngs as 
well as thoughts to events and characters past or to 
come ; not a chain of iron, which binds you down to 
think of the future and the remote by recalling the 
claims and feelings of the peremptory present. But 
why should I say retire 9 The habits of active life and 



» [From the poem To William Wordsworth. Poet. Works, I. 
p. SIC S. C] 
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daily intercourse with the stir of the world will tend 
to give you such self-command, that the presence of 
your family will he no interruption. Nay, the social 
silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife or sister will 
be like a restorative atmosphere, or soft music which 
moulds a dream without becoming its object. If facts 
are required to prove the possibility of combining 
weighty performances in literature with full and inde* 
p^ident emplojrment, the works of Cicero and Xeno* 
phon among itte ancients; of Sir Thomas Moore, 
Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to later and con- 
temporary instances, Darwin and Roscoe, are at once 
decisive of the question. 

But all men may not dare promise themselves a 
sufficiency of self-control for the imitation of those 
examples; though strict scrutiny should always be 
made, whether indolence, restlessness, or a vanity im- 
patient for immediate gratification, have not tampered 
with the judgment and assumed the vizard of humility 
for the purposes of self-delusion. Still the Church 
presents to every man of learning and genius a pro- 
fession, in which he may cherish a rational hope of 
being able to unite the widest schemes of literary uti- 
lity with the strictest performance of professional du- 
ties.^ Among the numerous blessings of Christianity, 
the introduction of an established Church makes an 
especial claim on the gratitude of scholars and philo- 
sophers ; in England, at least, where the principles of 
Protestantism have conspired with the freedom of the 
government to double all its salutary powers by the 
removal of its abuses* 



^ [All that follows, as far as " expected to withhold five" in 
the following paragraph, with but very little difference, is to 
be found in the Church and State, pp. 77-80. Srd edit* S. C] 
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That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a 
pure morality, the mere fragments of which 

— the lofty grave tragedians taught 



In chorus or iambic» teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts;^ 

and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and 
attributes, which a Plato.found most hard to learn and 
deemed it still more difficult to reveal; that these 
should have become the almost hereditary property of 
childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the workshop ; 
that even to the unlettered they sound as common 
place, is a phcenomenon, which must withhold all but 
minds of the most vulgar cast from undervaluing the 
services even of the pulpit and the reading desk. Yet 
those, who confine the efficiency of an established 
Church to its public offices, can hardly be placed in a 
much higher rank of intellect. That to every parish 
throughout the kingdom there is transplanted a germ 
of civilization ; that in the remotest villages there is a 
nucleus^ round which the capabilities of the place may 
crystallize and brighten ; a model sufficiently superiour 
to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facili- 
tate, imitation ; this, the unobtrusive, continuous agency 
of a protestant church establishment, this it is, which 
the patriot, and the philanthropist, who would fain 
unite the love of peace with the faith in the progres- 
sive melioration of mankind, cannot estimate at too 
high a price. It cannot he valued with the gold of 
Ophivy with the precious onyx<t or the sapphire. No 
mention shall he made ofcoralj or of pearls : for the 
price of wisdom is above ruhies,^ The clergyinan is 

^ Paradise Regained. Book IV. 1. 261. 
. « [Job xxviii. 16, 18. S. C] 
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with his parishioners and among them ; he is neither 
in the cloistered cell, nor in the wilderness, but a 
neighbour and a family-man, whose education and rank 
admit him to the mansion of the rich landholder, while 
his duties make him the frequent visiter of the farm* 
house and the cottage. He is, or he may become, 
connected with the families of his parish or its vicinity 
by marriage. And among the instances of the bUnd- 
ness, or at best of the short-sightedness, which it is the 
nature of cupidity to inflict, I know few more striking 
than the clamours of the farmers against Church pro- 
perty. Whatever was not paid to the clergyman would 
inevitably at the next lease be paid to the landholder, 
while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the 
Church are in some sort the reversionary property of 
every family, that may have a member educated for 
the Church, or a daughter that may marry a clergy- 
man. Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, it 
is in fact the only species of landed property, that is 
essentially moving and circulative. That there exist 
no inconveniences, who will pretend to assert ? But I 
have yet to expect the proof, that the inconveniences 
are greater in this than in any other species ; or that 
either the farmers or the clergy would be benefited by 
forcing the latter to become either TruUibers or sala- 
ried placemen. Nay, I do not hesitate to declare my 
firm persuasion, that whatever reason of discontent the 
farmers may assign, the true cause is this ; that they 
may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the steward ; 
and that they are disappointed, if they should have 
been able to withhold only two pounds less than the 
legal claim, having expected to withhold five. At all 
events, considered relatively to the encouragement of 
learning and genius, the establishment presents a pa- 
tronage at once so effective and unburdensome, that it 
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would be impossible to afford the like or equal in any 
but a Christian and Protestant country. There is 
scarce a d^artment of human knowledge without some 
befiring on the various critical, historical, philosc^hi- 
cal and moral truths, in which the scholar must be 
interested as a clergyman ; no one pursuit worthy of a 
man (^ genius, which may not be followed without in- 
oongruity. To give the history of the Bible as a hook^ 
wotdd be little less than to relate the origin oj first 
excitement of all the literature and science, that we 
now possess. The very decorum, which the profes- 
sion imposes, is favourable to the best purposes of 
genius, and tends to counteract its most frequent de- 
fects. Finally, that man must be deficient in sensi- 
bility, who would not find an incentive to emulation in 
the great and burning lights, which in a long series 
have illustrated the church of England ; who would 
not hear, from within an echo to the voice from their 
sacred shrines, 

£t Pater JBneas et avunculus ezcitat Hector ."^ 

But, whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the 
advantages are many and important, compared with 
the state of a mere literary man, who in any degree 
depends on the sale of his works for the necessaries 
and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world, in which he Hves. At least 
he acquires a better and quicker tact for the know* 
ledge of that, with which men in general can sympa- 
thize. He learns to manage his genius more prudently 
and efficaciously. His powers and acquirements gain 
him likewise more real admiration ; for they surpass 
the legitimate expectations of others. He is something 

^ [iEneid III. 343. S. C] 
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besides an author, and is not therefore, considered 
merely as an author. The hearts of men are open to 
him, as to one of their own class ; and irhether he 
exerts himself or not in the conyersadonal circles 
of his acquaintance, his silence is not attributed to 
pride, nor his communicativeness to vanity.^ To these 
advantages I will venture to add a superiour chance of 
happiness in domestic life, were it only that it is as 
natural for the man to be out of the circle of his house- 
hold during the day, as it is meritorious for the woman 
to remain for the most part within it. But this sub- 
ject involves points of consideration so numerous and 
so delicate, and would not only permit, but require 
such ample documents from the* biography of literary 
men, that I now merely allude to it in transitu. When 
the same circumstance has occurred at very different 
times to very different persons, all of whom have some 
one thing in common ; th^re is reason to suppose that 
such circumstance is not merely attributable to the 

• [These lines in The Danger of writing Verse^hy Whitehead, 
describe the trials of the professed and noted author from the 
intensity with which the gaze of others is fixed upon him : 

" His acts, his words, his thonghts no more his own. 
Each folly blazoned and each frailty known. 
Is he reserv'd ?— his sense.is so refin'd 
It ne'er descends to trifle with mankind. 
Open and free? — they find the secret cause 
Is vanity ; he courts the world's applause. 
Nay, though he speak not, something still is seen. 
Each change of face betrays a fault within. 
If grace, 'tis spleen ; he smiles but to deride; 
And downright awkwardness in him it pride. 
ThuB must he steer through fame's uncertain seas, 
Now sunk by censure, and now puff'd by praise ; 
Contempt with envy strangely miz'd endure, 
Fear'd where caress'd, and jealous though secure." S. C] 
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persons concerned, but is in some measure occasioned 
by the one point in common to them all. Instead of 
the vehement and almost slanderous dehortation from 
marriage, which the Misogr/ne, Boccaccio® addresses 
to literary men, I would substitute the simple advice : 
be not merely a man of letters I Let literature be an 
honourable augmentation to your arms ; but not con- 
stitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon I 

To objections from conscience I can of course an- 
swer in no other way, than by requesting the youthful 
objector (as I have already done on a former occasion) 
to ascertain with strict self-examination, whether other 
influences may not be at work ; whether spirits, " not 
of health,'' and with whispers " not from heaven,*' 
may not be walking in the twilight of his conscious- 
ness.- Let him catalogue hid scruples, and reduce them 
to a distinct intelligible form ; let him be certain, that 
he has read with a docile mind and favourable dispo- 
sitions the best and most fundamental works on the 
subject ; that he has had both mind and heart opened 
to the great and illustrious qualities of the many re- 
nowned characters, who had doubted like himself, and 
whose researches had ended in the clear conviction, 
that their doubts had been groundless, or at least in 
no proportion to the counter-weight. Happy will it 
be for such a man, if among his contemporaries elder 
than himself he should meet with one, who, with simi- 
lar powers and feelings as acute as his own, had enter- 
tained the same scruples ; had acted upon them ; and 
who by after-research (when the step was, alas I irre- 
trievable, but for that very reason his research unde- 
niably disinterested) had discovered himself to have 

® Vita e Costumi di Dante. [See Appendbc, note M. S. C] 
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quarrelled with received opinions only to embrace 
errors, to have left the direction tracked out for hiina 
on the high road of honourable exertion, only to devi- 
ate into a labyrinth, where when he had wandered till 
his head was giddy, his best good fortune was finally 
to have found his way out again, too late for prudence 
though not too late for conscience or for truth ! Time 
spent in such delay is time won : for manhood in the 
mean time is advancing, and with it increase of know- 
ledge, strength of judgment, and above all, temperance 
of feelings. And even if these should effect no change, 
yet the delay will at least prevent the final approval of 
the decision from being alloyed by the inward censure 
of the rashness and vanity, by which it had been pre- 
cipitated. It would be a sort of irreligion, and scarcely 
less than a libel on human nature to believe, that there 
is any established and reputable profession or employ- 
ment, in which a man may not continue to act with 
honesty and honour ; and doubtless there is likewise 
none, which may not at times present temptations to 
the contrary. But wofully will that man find himself 
mistaken, who imagines that the profession of litera- 
ture, or (to speak more plainly) the trade of author- 
ship, besets its members with fewer or with less insi- 
dious temptations, than the Church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have treated 
suflSciently on this unpleasant subject in an early chap- 
ter of this volume. I will conclude the present there- 
fore with a short extract from Herder, whose name I 
might have added to the illustrious list of those, who 
have combined the successful pursuit of the Muses, 
not only with the faithful discharge, but with the high- 
est honours and honourable emoluments of an esta- 
blished profession. The translation the reader will 
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find in a note below.^° *' Am sorgfdlHgsten^ meiden 
sie die AutorschafU 2ju fruh oder unmdssig ge^ 
brauchty macht sie den Kopf wiiste imd das Herz 
leer ; wenn sie auch sonst keine iible Folgen gdbe. 
JEin Menschf der nur lieset um zu drucken, lieset 
wahrscheinlich iibel; und werjeden Gedankeny der 
ihm aufstosstf durch JFeder und Presse versendet, hat 
sie in kurzer Zeit alle versandt, und wird bald ein 
bhsser Diener der Druckerey^ ein JBuchstabensetzer 
werdenfi 



*° Translation. 
*' With the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. Too 
early or immoderately employed, it makes the head waste and 
the heart empty ; even were there no other worse consequences. 
A person, who reads only to print, in all probability reads amiss ; 
and he, who sends away through the pen and the press every 
thought, the moment it occurs to him, will in a short time have 
sent all away, and will become a mere journeyman of the print- 
ing-office, a compositor" 

To which I may add from myself, that what medical phy- 
siologists affirm of certain secretions applies equally to our 
thoughts ; they too must be taken up again into the circulation, 
and be again and again re-secreted in order to ensure a health- 
ful vigour, both to the mind and to its intellectual ofispring.* 

** See Appendix. (Note N.) 

• See Appendix, (Note O.) 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A Chapter of requests and premonitions eoncerft- 
ing the perusal or omission of the chapter that 
follows. 

N the perusal of philosophical works I 
have been greatly benefited by a resolve, 
which, in the antithetic form and with the 
allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, 
I have been accustomed to word thus: 
y/ntil you understand a writer* s ignorance^ presume 
yourself ignorant of his understanding. This golden 
rule of mine does, I own, resemble those of Pytha- 
goras in its obscurity rather than in its depth. If 
however the reader will permit me to be my own Hie- 
rocles,^ I trust, that he will find its meaning fully ex- 
plained by the following instances. I have now before 
me a treatise of a religious fanatic, full of dreams and 
supernatural experiences. I see clearly the writer's 
grounds, and their hollowness, I have a complete 
insight into the catlses, which through the medium of 
his body had acted on his mind ; and by application 
of received and ascertained laws I can satisfactorily 
explain to my own reason all the strange incidents, 
which the writer records of himself. And this I can 
do without suspecting him of any intentional falsehood. 
As when in broad day-light a man tracks the steps of 
a traveller, who had lost his way in a fog or by trea- 
cherous moonshine, even so, and with the same tran- 

* [A Neo-Platonist of the fifth century, who left a Commen- 
tary on the Golden Verses of Pythagorast as well as other works. 
S. C] 
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quil sense of certainty, can I follow the traces of this 
bewildered visionary. / understand his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been re-perusing with 
the best energies of my mind the Tim^us of Plato. 
Whatever I comprehend, impresses me with a reveren- 
tial sense of the author s genius ; but there is a con- 
siderable portion of the work, to which I can attach no 
consistent meaning. In other treatises of the same 
philosopher, intended for the average comprehensions 
of men, I have been delighted with the masterly good 
sense, with the perspicuity of the language, and the 
aptness of the inductions. I recollect likewise, that 
numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly 
comprehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to 
me, than the passages now in question. It would, I 
am aware, be quite fashionable to dismiss them at once 
as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do with satis- 
faction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed in- 
consistency. I have no insight into the possibility of 
a man so eminently wise, using words with such half- 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no- 
meaning to his readers. When. in addition to the 
motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring 
into distinct remembrance the number and the series 
of great men, who after long and zealous study of 
these works had joined in honouring the name of 
Plato with epithets, that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel, that a contemptuous verdict on my part might 
argue want of modesty, but would hardly be received 
by the judicious, as evidence of superiour penetration. 
Therefore, utterly baffled in all my attempts to under- 
stand the ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself igno- 
rant of his understanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety 
of authorship addresses to the unknown reader, I ad- 
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vance but this one ; that he will either pass over the 
following chapter altogether, or read the whole con- 
nectedly. The fairest part of the most beautiful body 
will appear deformed and monstrous, if dissevered from 
its place in the organic whole. Nay, on delicate sub- 
jects, where a seemingly trifling diflerence of more or 
less may constitute a difference in kind, even a faithful 
display of the main and supporting ideas, if yet they 
are separated from the forms by which they are at once 
clothed and modified, may perchance present a skele- 
ton indeed ; but a skeleton to alarm and detftr. Though 
I might find numerous precedents, I shall not desire 
the reader to strip his mind of all prejudices, nor to 
keep all prior systems out of view during his exami* 
nation of thQ present. For in truth, such requests 
appear to me not much unlike the advice given to 
hypochondriacal patients in Dr. Buchan's domestic 
medicine ; videlicet, to preserve themselves uniformly 
tranquil and in good spirits. Till I had discovered the 
art of destroying the memory a parte post, without 
injury to its future operations, and without detriment 
to the judgment, I should suppress the request as pre- 
mature ; and therefore, however much I may wish to 
be read with an unprejudiced mind, I do not presume 
to state it as a necessary condition. 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one criterion, 
by which it may be rationally conjectured before-hand, 
whether or no a reader would lose his time, and per*- 
haps his temper, in the perusal of this, or any other, 
treatise constructed on similar principles. But it would 
be cruelly misinterpreted, as implying the least dis- 
respect either for the moral or intellectual qualities of 
the individuals thereby precluded. The criterion i» 
this: if a man receives as fundamental facts, and 
therefore of course indemonstrable and incapable of 
further analysis, the general notions of matter^ s^irit^ 
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soul, body, action, passiveness, time, space, cause and 
effect, consciousness^ perception, memory and habit; 
if he feels his mind completely at rest concerning all 
these, and is satisfied, if only he can analyze all other 
notions into some one or more of these supposed ele- 
ments with plausible subordination and apt arrange- 
ment : to such a mind I would as courteously as pos- 
sible convey the hint, that for him the chapter was 
not written, 

Vir bonus es, doctus, prudens ; ast haud tibi spiro. 

For these terms do in truth include all the difficul- 
ties, which the human mind can propose for solution. 
Taking them therefore in mass, and unexamined, it 
requires only a decent apprenticeship in logic, to draw 
forth their contents in all forms and colours, as the 
professors of legerdemain at our village fairs pull out 
ribbon after ribbon from their mouths. And not more 
difficult is it to reduce them back again to their diffe- 
rent genera. But though this analysis is highly use- 
ful in rendering our knowledge more distinct, it does 
not really add to it. It does not increase, though it 
gives us a greater mastery over, the wealth which we 
before possessed. For forensic purposes, for all the 
established professions of society, this is sufficient. 
But for philosophy in its highest sense, as the science 
of ultimate truths, and therefore scientia scientiarum^ 
this mere analysis of terms is preparative only, though 
as a preparative discipline indispensable. 

Still less dare a favourable perusal be anticipated 
from the proselytes of that compendious philosophy, 
which talking of mind but thinking of brick and mor- 
tar, or other images equally abstracted from body, 
contrives a theory of spirit by nicknaming matter, and 
in a few hours can qualify its dullest disciples to explain^ 
the omne scihile by reducing all things to impressions, 
ideas, and sensations* 
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But it is time to tell the truth ; though it requires 
some courage to avow it in an age and country, in 
which disquisitions on all subjects^ not privileged to 
adopt technical terms or scientific symbols, must be 
addressed to the Public. I say then, that it is neither 
possible nor necessary for all men, nor for many, to 
be philosophers. There is a philosophic (and inas- 
much as it is actualized by an effort of freedom, an 
artificial) consciousness, which lies beneath or (as it 
were) behind the spontaneous consciousness natural to 
all reflecting beings. As the elder Romans distin- 
guished their northern provinces into Cis- Alpine and 
Trans- Alpine, so may we divide all the objects of hu- 
man knowledge into those on this side, and those on 
the other side of the spontaneous consciousness ; citra 
et trans conseientiam communem. The latter is ex- 
clusively the domain of pure philosophy, which is 
therefore properly entitled transcendental^ in order to 
discriminate it at once, both from mere reflection and 
re-presentation on the one hand, and on the other 
irom those flights of lawless speculation which, aban- 
doned by all distinct consciousness, because trans- 
gressing the bounds and purposes of our intellectual 
faculties, are justly condemned, as transcendent.' 

' This distinction between transcendental and transcendent 
is observed by our elder divines and philosophers, whenever 
they express themselves scholasticaily. Dr. Johoson indeed 
has confounded the two words; but his own authorities do not 
bear him out. Of this celebrated dictionary I will venture to 
remark once for all, that I should suspect the man of a morose 
disposition who should speak of it without respect and gratitude 
as a most instructive and entertaining book, and hitherto, unfor- 
tunately, an indispensable book ; but I confess, that I should 
be surprised at hearing from a philosophic and thorough scholar 
any but very qualified praises of it, as a dictionary. I am not 
DOW alluding to the number of genuine wordi omitted ; for thia 
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The first range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale 
ef human life, is the horizon for the majority of its in* 

is (and perhaps to a greater extent) true, as Mr. Wakefield has 
noticed, of our best Greek Lexicons, and this too after the suc- 
cessive labours of so many giants in learning. I refer at pre- 
sent both to omissions and commissions of a more important 
nature. What these are, me saltern judice, will be stated at full 
in The Friend, re-published and completed. * 

I had never heard of the correspondence between Wakefield 
and Fox till I saw the account of it this morning (16th Septem- 
ber 1815) in the Monthly Review. 1 was not a little gratified 
at finding, that Mr. Wakefield had proposed to himself nearly 
the same plan for a Greek and English Dictionary, which I had ' 
formed, and began to execute, now ten years ago. But far, far 
more grieved am I, that he did not live to complete it, I can- 
not but think it a subject of most serious regret, that the same 
heavy expenditure, which is now employing in the republication 
of STEPiiANrs augmented, had not been applied to a new Lexi- 
con on a more philosophical plan, with the Eng^sh, German, 
and French synonymes as well as the Latin. In almost every 
instance the precise individual meaning might be given in an 
English or German word ; whereas in Latin we must too often 
be contented with a mere general and inclusive term. How in* 
deed can it be otherwise, when we attempt to render the most 
copious language of the world, the most admirable for the fine- 
ness of its distinctions, into one of the poorest and most vague 
languages'} Especially, when we reflect on the comparative 
number of the works, still extant, written while the Greek and 
Latin were living languages. Were I asked what I deemed 
the greatest and most unmixed benefit, which a wealthy indi- 
vidual, or an association of wealthy individuals could bestow on 
their country and on mankind, I should not hesitate to answer, 
" a philosophical English dictionary ; with the Greek, Latin» 
German, French, Spanish and Italian synonymes, and with cor* 
respondent indexes." That the learned languages might there- 
by be acquired, better, in half the time, is but a part, and not 
the most important part, of the advantages which would accrue 

* [This is one of the many literary projects and promises of 
Mr. Coleridge that were never fulfilled. S. C] 
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habitants. On its ridges the common sun is bom and 
departs. From them the stars rise, and touching them 
they vanish. By the many, even this range, the natu- 
ral limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly 
known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by 
mists and clouds from uncultivated swamps, which few 
have courage or curiosity to penetrate. To the mul- 
titude below these vapours appear, now as the dark 
haunts of terrific agents, on which none may intrude 
with impunity ; and now all a-glow, with colours not 
their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there have been 
a few, who measuring and sounding the rivers of the 
vale at the feet of their furthest inaccessible falls have 
learned, that the sources must be far higher and far 
inward; a few, who even in the level streams have 
detected elements, which neither the vale itself nor the 
surrounding mountains contained or could supply.^ 
How and whence to these thoughts, these strong pro- 
babilities, the ascertaining vision, the intuitive know- 
ledge may finally supervene, can be learnt only by the 
fact. I might oppose to the question the words with 
which* Plotinus supposes Nature to answer. a similar 

from such a work. O ! if it should he pexinitted hy Provi- 
dence, that without detriment to freedom and independence our 
government might be enabled to become more than a committee 
for war and revenue ! There was a time» when every thing 
was to be done by Government. Have we not flown off to the 
contrary extreme ? 

* April, 1825. If I did not see it with my eiwn eyes, I should 
not believe that I had been guilty of so many hydrostatic BulU 
as bellow in this unhappy allegory or string of metaphors 1 How 
a river was to travel up hill from a vale far inward, over the in- 
tervening mountains, Morpheus, the Dream weaver, can alone 
unriddle. 1 am ashamed and humbled. 8. T. Coleridge. 

i Ennead, III. 8. 5. The fQrcQ of the Qreelf; wv^vai is im 
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difficulty. '' Should any one interrogate her, how she 
works, if graciously she vouchsafe to listen and speak, 
she will reply, it hehoves thee not to disquiet me with 
interrogatories, hut to understand in silence, even as I 
am silent, and work without words." ^ 

Likewise in the fifth hook of the fifth Ennead, 
speaking of the highest and intuitive knowledge as 
distinguished from the discursive, or in the language 
of Wordsworth, 

" The vision and the faculty divine ;"^ 
he says : " it is not lawful to inquire from whence it 

perfectly expressed by " understand -" our own idiomatic phrase 
^ to go along with me ** comes nearest to it. The passagei that 
follows, full of profound sense, appears to me evidently corrupt ; 
and in fact no writer more wants, better deserves, or is less likely 
to obtain, a new and more correct edition. — ri ovv avvikvai ; 
hri rb yevofisvov kart Okafia Ijk6v, ffnaTrtjfftQ (mallem, Oka/ia, 
kfiov ffuaTTUKTrJQt) Kal <l>v(Tti, yivofiivov Oetitptifia, kuI fcoi yevo- 
ftlvi} U Otiapiag rijc M, rrjv ^vviv Ixciv (piXoOedfiova vvapKu, 
{mallem, Kai fioi ri yivoiikvri Ik Oiiapiag avTtjc cjdic)* *' What 
then are we to understand 1 That whatever is produced is an 
intuition, I silent ; and that, which is thus generated, is by its 
nature a theorem, or form of contemplation; and the birth, 
which results to me from this contemplation, attains to have a 
contemplative nature." So Synesius : 

"Appiyra yovd * 

The after comparison of the process of the natura naturans with 
that of the geometrician is drawn from the very heart of philo- 
sophy. 

* [Kal it nc H aifTt^v ipotro tIvoq ^viKa Troiec, li tov Ipcurwv 
roc iBkXoi iiraUiv Kai Xkyuv, tiTroi dv IxP^*' A*^*' m4 h^^r^Vf 
dXXd (rvvisvai Kal abrhv vuiiiry, &(rirep iyut fftunriHj Kai oitK 
dOifffiat Xlyeiv. Ennead. III. 8. 3. in initio, p. 634 of Creuzer'» 
edition. S. C] 

• [Poet. Works, vi. p. 6. The Excursion, book I. S. C] 



• [Hymn. Tert.v. 226. S. C] 
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sprang, as if it were a thing subject to place and mo- 
tion, for it neither approached hither, nor again departs 
from hence to some other place ; but it eidier appears 
to us or it does not appear. So that we ought not to 
pursue it with a view of detecting its secret source, 
but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines upon us ; 
preparing ourselves for the blessed spectacle as the 
eye waits patiently for the rising sun."' They and 
they only can acquire the philosophic imagination, the 
sacred power of self-intuition, who within themselves 
can interpret and understand the symbol, that the 
wings of the air-sylph are forming within the skin of 
the caterpillar; those only, who feel in their own 
spirits the same instinct, which impels the chrysalis of 
the homed fly to leave room in its involucrum for aU' 
tenfUB yet to come. They know and feel, that the 
potential works in them, even as the actual works on 
them ! In short, all the organs of sense are framed 
for a corresponding world of sense ; and we have it- 
All the organs of spirit are framed for a correspondent 
world of spirit : though the latter organs are not de- 
veloped in all alike. But they exist in all, and their 
first appearance discloses itself in the moral being. 
How else could it be, that even worldlings, not wholly 
debased, will contemplate the man of simple and dis- 
interested goodness with contradictory feelings of pity 

' f'Qcrrc iLTrogCiv <oQiv i^vfi, i^utOtv ^ Mov, Kal &7rtk96p» 
TOQ dirtiv, Mov dpa fiv, Kal ohK Mov aH' ^ {oif dti Jirirtiv, 
TToBtv, oif ydp lori rb ir69tv ovrs ydp ipxircu^ oiort dwuffiv 
cifiofiov, 6XKd il>aivtrai n Kal oh (^cUveraf itb oh xfi^ SiwKtiv, 
<IXX' ^ffvxfi iiivttVf t(og &v ^vy, vapatrKtv&travra iavrbv 9ta- 
rr^ tlvcuy Utrwep d^aXftbc dvaroXdQ riXiov xcptficyeiy) 6 dk 
wrtp^vilc Tov oQiZovToc, i^ ifKtavov ^offlv 6i xoifjrai, iStaKiv 
iavrbv BedtraaOai toiq 6fifiaoiv> Enn. V. 5. 8. £d.] P. 975 
of Creuxer's edit. 

The parentheses note the part of the passage quoted in the 
text. S. C] 
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» 
and respect ? '^ Poor man I he is not made for this 

world." Oh ! herein they utter a prophecy of univer- 
sal fulfilment ; for man must either rise or sink. 

It is the essential mark of the true philosopher to 
rest satisfied with no imperfect light, as long as the 
impossibility of attaining a fuller knowledge has not 
been demonstrated. That the common consciousness 
itself will furnish proofs by its own direction, that it is 
connected with master-currents below the surface, I 
shall merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. This 
having been granted, though but in expectation of the 
argument, I can safely deduce from it the equal truth 
of my former assertion, that philosophy cannot be in- 
telligible to all, even of the most learned and culti- 
vated classes. A system, the first principle of which 
it is to render the mind intuitive of the spiritual in 
man (i. e. of that which lies on the other side of our 
natural consciousness) must needs have a great obscu- 
rity for those, who have never disciplined and strength- 
ened this ulterior consciousness. It must in truth be 
a land of darkness, a perfect Anti-Goshen^ for men to 
whom the noblest treasures of their own being are 
reported only through the imperfect translation of life-? 
less and sightless motions. Perhaps, in great part, 
throucfh words which are but the shadows of notions ; 
even as the notional understanding itself is but the 
shadowy abstraction of living and actual truth. On 
the IMMEDIATE, which dwells in every man, and on 
the original intuition, or absolute afiirmation of it, 
(which is likewise in every man, but does not in every 
man rise into consciousness) all the certainty of our 
knowledge depends ; and this becomes intelligible to 
no man by the ministery of mere words from without. 
The medium, by which spirits understand each other, 
is not the surrounding air; but the freedom which 
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they possess in common, as the common ethereal ele- 
ment of their heing, the tremulous reciprocations of 
which propagate themselves even to the inmost of the 
soul. Where the spirit of a man is not filled with the 
consciousness of freedom (were it only from its rest- 
lessness, as of one still struggling in hondage) all 
spiritual intercourse is interrupted, not only with 
others, hut even with himself. No wonder then, that 
he remains incomprehensible to himself as well as to 
others. No wonder, that, in the fearful desert of his 
consciousness, he wearies himself out with empty 
words, to which no friendly echo answers, either from 
his own heart, or the heart of a fellow being; or be- 
wilders himself in the pursuit of notional phantoms, 
the mere refractions from unseen and distant truths 
through the distorting medium of his own unenlivened 
and stagnant understanding! To remain unintelli- 
gible to such a mind, exclaims Schelling on a like 
occasion, is honour and a good name before God and 
man. 

The history of philosophy (the same writer observes) 
contains instances of systems, which for successive 
generations have remained enigmatic. Such he deems 
the system of Leibnitz, whom another writer (rashly 
I think, and invidiously) extols as the only philo- 
sopher, who was himself deeply convinced of his own 
doctrines.® As hitherto interpreted, however, they 

* [The observations of Schelling referred to here and in the 
preyiont paragraph are as follows : 

" A philosophy the first principle of which is to call forth to 
conscioosness the spiritual in man, namely that which lies on 
the other side the conscioasness, must needs have a great nnin- 
telligibility for those who have not exercised and strengthened 
this spiritual consciousness, or to whom even that in themselves, 
which is most excellent, is wont to appear only through dead 
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have not produced the effect, which Leibnitz himself^ 
in a most instructive passage, describes as the criterion 
of a true philosophy; namely, that it would at once 
explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered 
through systems apparently the most incongruous. 
The truth, says he, is diffused more widely than is 
commonly believed ; but it is often painted, yet oftener 
masked, and is sometimes mutilated and sometimes, 
alas I in close alliance with mischievous errors. The 
deeper, however, we penetrate into the ground of 
things, the more truth we discover in the doctrines of 

intuitionless conceptions. The Immediate, which is in every one» 
and on the original intuition whereof, (which" [original intui- 
tion] " likewise is 'in every one, but comes not in every one to 
consciousness,) all certainty of our knowledge depends, is intelli- 
gible to no one through words, that pass into him from without. 
The medium, through which spirits understand one another, is 
not the surrounding air, but the common freedom, the vibrations 
whereof (deren ErschutterungenJ propagate themselves even to 
the innermost part of the soul. When the spirit of a man is 
not filled with the consciousness of freedom, all spiritual con- 
nection is broken off, not only with others, but even with him- 
self ; no wonder that he remains unintelligible to himself as 
well as to others, and in his fearful solitude only wearies him- 
self with empty words, to which no friendly echo — out of his 
own or another's breast — replies. 
f "To remain unintelligible to such a one is glory and honour 
before God and man. 

• ' " The history of philosophy contains examples of systems, 
^.which, for several centuries, have remained enigmatical. A phi- 
losopher whose principles are to solve all these riddles, declares 
lately of Leibnitz, that he is probably the only man, in the his- 
tory of philosophy, who has attained conviction, the only man 

'*f. ^ therefore who is right at bottom. ^This declaration is remark- 
'•^ ,'a]bi{e^ecause it shows that the time is come for understanding 
. I;^1ftiitz. For, as he has been hitherto understood, he is unin- 
telligible, however right he may be at bottom." Trans! . {Ab- 
hauidlungen tur Erlauter, des Id, der Wiss, — Phil. Schrift. pp. 
557-8.) &.C.] ^ 



•»t> 
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the greater number of the philosophical sects, 
want of substantial reality in the objects of the sent 
according to the sceptics; the harmonies or numbeW 
the protot3rpes and ideas, to which the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists reduced all things ; the one and all 
of Parmenides and Plotinus, without^ Spinozism ; the 



' This is happily effected in three lines by Synesius, in his 
Third Hymn : 

*Ev Kai Ilaj/ra— (taken by itself) is Spinozism, 
*Ev ^ * Airav'Tiav — a mere Anitna Mundi, 
*Ev Tt vpb irdvTitiv — is mechanical Theism.* 

But onite all three, and the result is the Theism of Saint Paul 
and Christianity. 

Synesitts was censured for his doctrine of the pre-ezistence 
of the soul ; but never, that I can find, arraigned or deemed 
heretical for his Pantheism, though neither Giordano Bruno, nor 
Jacob Behmen ever avowed it more broadly. 

Mv«rac ^k Noog, 
Ta re Kai rA \kyti, 
BvObv dftpriTOV 
Afi(l>ixopiVii)v, 
2i t6 tlktov e^vf, 

r^ Tb TlKTOfieVOV 

Su rb ^<i)TiKov, 
Si rb XafiTTOfisvov 
2iy Tb iJiaivofievoVf 
Si rb KpyTrrbfitvov 

Idiaig dvyaXg. * 

"Ev Kai wdvra, 
"El/ Ka& iavTb, 
Kat ^lA trdvTtav.i 

Pantheism is therefore not necessarily irreligious or heretical ; 
though it may be taught atheistically. Thus Spinoza would , 
agree with Syuesius in calling God ^vaiQ iv Nocpot; , th^Nn^Xfi- , < 



* [Hymn. Tert. v. 180. S. 


C] 


t [Ibid. V. 187. S. C] 
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necessary conDection of things according to the Stoics, 
reconcilable with the spontaneity of the other schools ; 
the vital-philosophy of the Cabalists and Hermetists, 
who assumed the universality of sensation ; the sub- 
stantial forms and entelechies of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, together with the mechanical solution of 
all particular phenomena according to Democritus and 
the recent philosophers — all these we shall find united 
in one perspective central point, which shows regular 
rity and a coincidence of all the parts in the very 
object, which from every other point of view must 
appear confused and distorted. The spirit of secta- 
rianism has been hitherto our fault, and the cause of 
our failures. We have imprisoned our own concep- 
tions by the lines, which we have drawn, in order to 
exclude the conceptions of others. J*ai trouvi que la 
plupart des Sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie 
de ce quelles avancent, mats non pas tant en ce 
quelles nient}^ 

A system, which aims to deduce the memory with 
all the other functions of intelligence, must of course 
place its first position from beyond the memory, and 
niitorior to it, otherwise the principle of solution would 
bo itself ft part of the problem to be solved. Such a 
position thoroforo must, in the first instance be de- 
nmndod, nud the first question will be, by what right 
In It doummliHl ? On this account I think it expedient 
to nmko somo preliminary remarks on the introduction 



\\\ \\\\p\\\^^\\i'^i^\ but be could not subscribe to tbe preceding 
M^IH' ^^i\ H»*(><^Ci >. «•• Himself Intelligence and intelligent. 

\\\ vbiii biogrnphicnl sketch of my literary life I may be ex- 
^m^^i if I mtiiUion here, that I bad translated the eight Hymns 
(4f Kyiitiiaiuti from the Greek into English Anacreontics before 
wy tltitjwwtli ye»r, 

^<» [See Appandii P. S. C] 
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of Postulates in philosophy J ^ The word postulate is 
borrowed from the science of mathematics.^ In geo-^ 
metry the primary construction is not demonstrated, 
but postulated. This first and most simple construc- 
tion in space is the point in motion, or the line* 
Whether the point is moved in one and the same di- 
rection, or whether its direction is continually changed, 
remains as yet undetermined. But if the direction of 
the point have been determined, it is either by a point 
without it, and then there arises the straight line which 
incloses no space ; or the direction of the point is not 
determined by a point without it, and then it must 
flow back again on itself, that is, there arises a cyclical 
line, which does enclose a space. If the straight line 
be assumed as the positive, the cyclical is then the ne- 
gation of the straight. It is a line, which at no point 
strikes out into the straight, but changes its direction 
continuously. But if the primary line be conceived as 
undetermined, and the straight line as determined 
throughout, then the cyclical is the third compounded 
of both. It is at once undetermined and determined ; 
undetermined through any point without, and deter- 

" [The following remarks, contained in this and the next two 
paragraphs, as far as the reference to Plotinus, are borrowed 
from Schelling, only a few words here and there being added or 
altered by Mr. Coleridge. See Abhandlungen zur Erlauter, 
&c. Phil. SchrifU pp. 329-30-31-3^. Mr. C. has expanded the 
conclasion of the passage which in the German author stands 
thus : " Philosophy is to him a fabric of air, even as to one 
bom deaf the most excellent theory of music if he knew not, 
or did not believe, that other men have a sense more than he, 
must seem a vain play with conceptions, which may have con- 
nection in itself indeed, but at bottom has absolutely no reality 
Transl. S. C] 

*' See Schell. AbhandL zur Erlauter, des Id, der Wmemchafti 
Ukr; 
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mined through itself. Geometry therefore supplies 
philosophy with the example of a primary intuition, 
from which every science that lays claim to evidence 
must take its commencement. The mathematician 
does not begin with a demonstrable proposition, but 
with an intuition, a practical idea. 

But here an important distinction presents itself. 
Philosophy is employed on objects of the inner sense, 
and cannot, like geometry, appropriate to every con- 
struction a correspondent outward intuition. Never- 
theless philosophy, if it is to arrive at evidence^ must 
proceed from the most original construction, and the 
question then is, what is the most original construction 
or first productive act for the inner sense. The an- 
swer to this question depends on the direction which 
is given to the inner sense. But in philosophy the 
inner sense cannot have its direction determined by 
any outward object. To the original construction of 
the line I can be compelled by a line drawn before me 
on the slate or on sand. The stroke thus drawn is 
indeed not the line itself, but only the image or picture 
of the line. It is not from it, that we first learn to 
know the line; but, on the contrary, we bring this 
stroke to the original line generated by the act of the 
imagination ; otherwise we could not define it as with- 
out breadth or thickness. Still however this stroke is 
the sensuous image of the original or ideal line, and 
an efiicient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intuition of it. 

It is demanded then, whether there be found any 
means in philosophy to determine the direction of the 
inner sense, as in mathematics it is determinable by 
its specific image or outward picture. Now the inner 
sense has its direction determined for the greater part 
only by an act of freedom. One man's consciousness 
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extends only to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations 
caused in him by external impressions; another en- 
larges his inner sense to a consciousness of forms and 
quantity; a third in addition to the image is conscious 
of the conception or notion of the thing; a fourth 
attains to a notion of his notions — he reflects on his 
own reflections ; and thus we may say without impro- 
priety, that the one possesses more or less inner sense, 
than the other. This more or less betrays already, 
that philosophy in its first principles must have a 
practical or moral, as well as a theoretical or specula- 
tive side. This difference in degree does not exist in 
the mathematics. Socrates in Plato shows, that an 
ignorant slave may be brought to understand and of 
himself to solve the most dif&cult geometrical problem. 
Socrates drew the figures for the slave in the sand. 
The disciples of the critical philosophy could likewise 
(as was indeed actually done by La Forge and some 
other followers of Des Cartes) represent the origin of 
our representations in copper-plates ; but no one has 
yet attempted it, and it would be utterly useless. To 
an Esquimaux or New Zealander our most popular 
philosophy would be wholly unintelligible. The sense, 
the inward organ, for it is not yet bom in him. So is 
there many a one among us, yes, and some who think 
themselves philosophers too, to whom the philosophic 
organ is entirely wanting. To such a man philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of 
music to the deaf, or like the geometry of light to the 
blind. The connection of the parts aad their logical 
dependencies may be seen and remembered ; but the 
whole is groundless and hollow, unsustained by living 
contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition 
which exists by and in the act that affirms its exis- 
tence, which is known, because it is, and is, because 
1 s 
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it is known. The words of Plotinus, in the assumed 
person of Nature, hold true of the philosophic energy. 
T(> dsap^v fifif deiJpTffia ttoiei, laavtp oi yeufiirpat Oeta- 
p^VTBQ ypaijitiffiv' aW i/J,5 firj ypafjmffrfg, Oeapwrtj^ ^e, 
vijiivayTai at ruiy atjfxdruy ypafifiai. With me the 
act of contemplation makes the thing contemplated, as 
the geometricians contemplating describe lines corres- 
pondent ; but I not describing lines, but simply con- 
templating, the representative forms of things rise up 
into existence.^ 

The postulate of philosophy and at the same time 
the test of philosophic capacity, is no other than the 
heaven-descended know thyself I {E ccelo descent 
ditj Tvddi, (reavTov), And this at once practically and 
speculatively. For as philosophy is neither a science 
of the reason or understanding only, nor merely a sci- 
ence of morals, but the science of being altogether, 
its primary ground can be neither merely speculative 
nor merely practical, but both in one. All knowledge 
rests on the coincidence of an object with a subject.^ 
(My readers have been warned in a former chapter 

. ^* [Kai it rig Sk airri^v ipoiTO tivoq ivtKa wouif U tov ipwTutv- 
TOQ i9k\oi kTraUiv Kai Xeyiiv, eiTrot av ixP^^ f"^^ M^ kputr^v, 
aXXd (Tvvuvat Kai aijrbv <Tnairyf HffTrep lyw (TuairCiy Kai oxfK el- 
Oifffiai Xiy«v. Tt ovv (Tvvisvai ; oti rb ytvofuvov tori Osafia 
ifibv, tndtTTTjffig, Kai (ftvffei ytvofievov Oewprjfia, Kai fioi yevofikvy 
U 9eu}piacTr}c ojdi ttjv (J>v(Tiv ix^iv (pikoOediiova U7rdpx€i,icai rb 
Otutpovv fiov, Oiiaprifia irout, (aairtp oi yiiafiirpai OeiopovvTeg 
ypdipovffiv • aXX' tfiov firl ypa^ovoriQ, Oeutpovtrrjc ^£, itpitrravrai 
CLi T&v (Titifidriov ,ypaixixaif Cttrirtp iKiriTcrovaaf Kai fioi rb Trjg 
firjrpbg Kai ratv y«tva/i£va>v virdpxH TrdQoQ, Enn. III. 8. 3. 
Ed. P. 634, of Creuzer's Edit. S. C] 

^3 [This sentence and, with the exception of the parenthesis 
immediately succeeding it, all that follows, as far as the words 
•* mechanism of the heavenly motions," is to he found in Schel- 
ling*s Transfc. Id, pp. 1-4 : but a few explanatory expressions 
are added, and some sentences are a little altered and differently 
arranged. S. C] 
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that, for their convenience as well as the writer's, the 
term, subject, is used by me in its scholastic sense as 
equivalent to mind or sentient being, and as the neces- 
sary correlative of object or guicquid ohjicitur menti.) 
For we can know that only which is true : and the 
truth is universally placed in the coincidence of the 
thought with the thing, of the representation with the 
object represented. 

Now the sum of all that is merely objective, we 
will henceforth call nature, confining the term to its 
passive and material sense, as comprising all the pha* 
nomena by which its existence is made known to us. 
On the other hand the sum of all that is subjective, 
we may comprehend in the name of the self or in- 
telligence. Both conceptions are in necessary 
antithesis. Intelligence is conceived of as exclusively 
representative, nature as exclusively represented ; the 
one as conscious, the other as without consciousness. 
Now in all acts of positive knowledge there is required 
a reciprocal concurrence of both, namely of the con- 
scious being, and of that which is in itself unconscious. 
Our problem is to explain this concurrence, its possi- 
bility and its necessity. 

During the act of knowledge itself, the objective 
and subjective are so instantly united, that we cannot 
determine to which of the two the priority belongs. 
There is here no first, and no second ; both are coin- 
stantaneous and one. While I am attemptmg to ex- 
plain this intimate coalition, I must suppose it dissolved. 
I must necessarily set out from the one, to which 
therefore I give hypothetical antecedence, in order to 
arrive at the other. But as there are but two factors 
or elements in the problem, subject and object, and as 
it is left indeterminate from which of them I should 
commence, there are two cases equally possible. 

1. Either the Objective is taken as the. 
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FIRST, AND THEN WE HAVE TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
SUPERVENTION OF THE SUBJECTIVE, WHICH CO- 
ALESCES WITH IT. 

The notion of the suhjective is not contained in the 
notion of the objective. On the contrary they mu- 
tually exclude each other. The subjective therefore 
must supervene to the objective. The conception of 
nature does not apparently involve the co-presence of 
an intelligence making an ideal duplicate of it, that is, 
representing it. This desk for instance would (accord- 
ing to our natural notions) be, though there should 
exist no sentient being to look at it. This then is the 
problem of natural philosophy. It assumes the objec- 
tive or unconscious nature as the first, and has there- 
fore to explain how intelligence can supervene to it, or 
how itself can grow into intelligence. If it should 
appear, that all enlightened naturalists, without having 
distinctly proposed the problem to themselves, have 
yet constantly moved in the line of its solution, it must 
afford a strong presumption that the problem itself is 
founded in nature.** For if all knowledge has, as it 
were, two poles reciprocally required and presupposed, 
all sciences must proceed from the one or the other, 
and must tend toward the opposite as far as the equa- 
torial point in which both are reconciled and become 
identical. The necessary tendence therefore of all 
natural philosophy is from nature to intelligence ; and 
this, and no other is the true ground and occasion of 
the instinctive striving to introduce theory into our 
views of natural phcenomena. The highest perfection 
of natural philosophy would consist in the perfect spi- 
ritualization of all the laws of nature into laws of in- 

1^ [Schelling^s words correspondent to this last sentence are 
these. "That the science of Nature at least approximates to the 
solution of the problem really-r^nd without knowing it — can 
be only briefly showa here." TransL lb. n. 3. S. C] 
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tuition and intellect. The phcenomena {the material) 
must wholly disappear, and the laws alone {the for- 
mal) must remain. Thence it comes, that in nature 
itself the more the principle of law breaks forth, the 
more does the husk drop off, the phcenomena them- 
selves become more spiritual and at length cease alto- 
gether in our consciousness. The optical phcenomena 
are but a geometry, the lines of which are drawn by 
light, and the materiality of this light itself has already 
become matter of doubt. In the appearances of mag- 
netism all trace of matter is lost, and of the phceno' 
mena of gravitation, which not a few among the most 
illustrious Newtonians" have declared no otherwise 
comprehensible than as an immediate spiritual in- 
fluence, there remains nothing but its law, the execu- 
tion of which on a vast scale is the mechanism of the 
heavenly motions.** The theory of natural philosophy 

15 ^u \v]|ic]i searchers of Nature themselves thought it only 
possible to conceive, &c." Schelling, lb. p. 4. S. C] 

^^ [After " the mechanism of the heavenly motions/' Scbel- 
ling proceeds thus. — *' The perfected theory of nature would be 
that» in virtue of which all nature should resolve itself into an 
intelligence. The dead and unconscious products of Nature ar» 
only tJ)ortive attempts of Nature to reflect herself; but the so named 
DEAD nature in general is an unripe intelligence ; thence through 
her PHiENOMENA, even while yet unconscious, the intelligent charac- 
ter discovers itself* The sentence in italics is omitted by Mr. 
C. who says of it, in a note : *' True or false this position is too 
early. Nothing precedent has explained, much less proved, it 
true." '* The highest aim, to become completely an object to 
self. Nature first attains through the highest and last reflection, 
which is no other than man, or that which we commonly call 
reason, through which Nature first returns completely into her- 
self, and whereby it becomes evident, that Nature originally 
is identical with that which is known in us as intelligence and 
consciousness." 

« This may suffice to show that the knowledge of Nataro 
neceasarily tends to represent Nature as intelligent; it is pre- 
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would then be completed, when all nature was demon-* 
strated to be identical in essence with that, which in 
its highest known power exists in man as intelligence 
and self-consciousness; when the heavens and the 
earth shall declare not only the power of their maker, 
but the glory and the presence of their God, even as 
he appeared to the great prophet during the vision of 
the mount in the skirts of his divinity. 

This may suffice to show, that even natural science, 
which commences with the material pkcenomenon as 
the reality and substance of things existing, does yet 
by the necessity of theorizing unconsciously, and as it 

were instinctively, end in nature as an intelligence; 

• > ^ 

cisely through this tendency that it becomes Nature-Philosophy, 
which is the one necessary groand>knowledge of philosophy." 

The substance of the foregoing paragraphs is contained in pp. 
261-3 of the Biographia, with some additions. Then after the 
second statement of the problem, which is given verbatim from 
Schelling by Mr. C.> and, after six paragraphs which he omits, 
the Transfc, Id. proceeds as follows: "As the natural philo- 
Bopher, whose attention is directed solely to the objective, seeks 
to prevent nothing so much as the blending of the subjective in 
his knowledge, so, conversely, the Transcendental philosopher 
(objects to nothing so much) as any admixture of the objective 
in the pure subjective principle of knowledge. The means of 
separation is absolute scepticism — not the half sort, directed 
only against the common prejudices of men, which yet never 
sees into the ground ; but the comprehensive scepticism, which 
is aimed not against single prejudices, but against the funda- 
mental prejudice, with which all others must fall of themselves. 
For beside the arti6cial prejudices, introduced into man, there 
are others, far more original, planted in him not by instruction 
or art, but by Nature herself; which with all but the philo- 
sopher, stand for the principles of all knowledge, and by the 
mere self-thinker are even considered the touchstone of all 
trath." Transfc. Id, ii,S. Transl. The substance of this passage 
the reader will find in the paragraph of the B. L. beginning 
with the words : *' In the pursuit of these sciences," pp. 263-4. 

s. a] 
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and by this tendency the science of nature becomes 
finally natural philosophy, the one of the two poles of 
fundamental science. 

2. Or the subjective is taken as the first, 
and the problem then is, how there super- 
venes to it a coincident objective. 

In the pursuit of these sciences, our success in each, 
depends on an austere and faithful adherence to its 
own principles with a careful separation and exclusion 
of those, which appertain to the opposite science. As 
the natural philosopher, who directs his views to the 
objective, avoids above all things the intermixture of 
the subjective in his knowledge, as for instance, arbi- 
trary suppositions or rather suffictions, occult qualities, 
spiritual agents, and the substitution of final for effi- 
cient causes ; so on the other hand, the transcendental 
or intelligential philosopher is equally anxious to pre- 
clude all interpolation of the objective into the subjec- 
tive principles of his science, as for instance the 
assumption of impresses or configurations in the brain, 
correspondent to miniature pictures on the retina 
painted by rays of light from supposed originals, which 
are not the immediate and real objects of vision, but 
deductions from it for the purposes of explanation. 
This purification of the mind is efiected by an absolute 
and scientific scepticism, to which the mind voluntarily 
determines itself for the speciBc purpose of future cer- 
tainty. Des Cartes who (in his meditations) himself 
first, at least of the moderns, gave a beautiful example 
of this voluntary doubt, this self-determined indetermi- 
nation, happily expresses its utter difference from the 
scepticism of vanity or irreligion : Nee tamen in eo 
Scepticos imitabar, qui duhitant tantum ut dubitent, 
et prater incerlitudinem ipsam nihil quoerunt* Nam 
contra totus in eo eram ut aliquid certi reperi* 
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rem}"^ Nor is it less distinct in its motives and final aim, 
than in its proper objects, which are not as in ordinary 
scepticism the prejudices of education and circum- 
stance, but those original and innate prejudices which 
nature herself has planted in all men, and which to all 
but the philosopher are the first principles of know- 
ledge, and the final test of truth. 

^^Now these essential prejudices are all reducible to 
the one fundamental presumption, that there exist 
THINGS WITHOUT US. As this ou the one hand ori- 
ginates, neither in grounds nor arguments, and yet on 
the other hand remains proof against all attempts to 
remove it by grounds or arguments (naturam furca 
expellds tamen usque redihit ;) on the one hand lays 
claim to immediate certainty as a position at once 
indemonstrable and irresistible, and yet on the other 
hand, inasmuch as it refers to something essentially 
different from ourselves, nay even in opposition to our- 
selves, leaves it inconceivable how it could possibly 
become a part of our immediate consciousness ; (in 
other words how that, which ex hypothesi is and con- 
tinues to be extrinsic and alien to our being, should 
become a modification of our being) the philosopher 
therefore compels himself to treat this faith as nothing 
more than a prejudice, innate indeed and connatural, 
but still a prejudice. 

^The other position, which not only claims but 
necessitates the admission of its immediate certainty, 
■ ■ .1 ■ . ■ • 

*' Des Cartes, Diss, de Methodo, [Sect. III. Amstel. 1664, 
p. 16. S. C] 

*^ [The contents of this paragraph are to be found in the 
Transfc, Jd, pp. 8, 9, only the second sentence in brackets '' in 
other words, &c." being interpolated. S. C] 

19 [The passages from which this paragraph is taken stand 
thus in Schelling: ib. pp. 9-10. <' The contradiction, that a 
position f which, by its own nature, cannot be immediately certain. 
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equally for the scientific reason of the philosopher as 
for the common sense of mankind at large, namely^ I 
AM, cannot so properly be entitled a prejudice. It is 
groundless indeed ; but then in the very idea it pre- 
cludes all ground, and separated from the immediate 
consciousness loses its whole sense and import. It is 
groundless ; but only because it is itself the ground of 
all other certainty. Now the apparent contradiction, 
that the former position, namely, the existence of 
things without us, which from its nature cannot be 
immediately certain, should be received as bUndly and 
as independently of all grounds as the existence of our 
own being, the Transcendental philosopher can solve 
only by the supposition, that the former is uncon- 
sciously involved in the latter ; that it is not only co- 
herent but identical, and one and the same thing with 
our own immediate self consciousness. To demon- 
strate this identity is the office and object of his philo- 
sophy. 

'° If it be said, that this is idealism, let it be remem- 

is neverlheleBs so blindly, and groundlessly received as such, the 
Transcendental philosopher can only solve by presuming that 
the aforesaid position, hiddenly and hitherto unperceivedly, does 
not (merely) cohere, but is identical — one and the same — with 
an immediate consciousness ; and to demonstrate this identity 
will be the peculiar business of Transcendental philosophy." 

** Now for the common use of reason there is nothing imme- 
diately certain but the position I am, which, because out of im- 
mediate consciousness it even loses its meaning, is the most in- 
dividual of all truths, and the absolute prejudice, which must 
be assumed in the first place if anything else is to have cer« 
tainty. Consequently the position, There are thingg without us, 
for the Transcendental philosopher will only be certain through 
its identity with the position / am, and its certainty will only, 
be equal to the certainty of the position from which it borrows 
its own." Transl. S. C.] 

^ [For the contents of this paragraph as far as the words 
" mechanical philosophy/* see Abhandlungen PhiL Schrift. pp. 
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bered that it is only so far idealism, as it is at ihe 
same time, and on that very account, the truest and 
most binding realism. For wherein does the realism 
of mankind properly consist ? In the assertion that 
there exists a something without them, what, or how^ 
or where they know not, which occasions the objects 
of their perception ? Oh no ! This is neither con- 
natural nor universal. It is what a few have taught 
and learned in the schools, and which the many repeat 
without asking themselves concerning their own mean- 
ing. The realism common to all mankind is far elder 
and lies infinitely deeper than this hypothetical expla- 
nation of the origin of our perceptions, an explanation 
skimmed from the mere surface of mechanical philo- 
sophy. It is the table itself, which the man of com- 
mon sense believes himself to see, not the phantom of 
a table, from which he may argumentatively deduce 
the reality of a table, which he does not see. If to 
destroy the reality of all, that we actually behold, be 
idealism, what can be more egregiously so, than the 
system of modem metaphysics, which banishes us to 



273-4. Compare also the first sentence with the Transfc. Id, 
pp. 148-9. " Thence the improper Idealism, that is, a system 
which converts all knowledge into mere appearance, most he 
that which takes away all immediateness in our perceptions hy 
placing originals out of us independent of our representations ; 
whereas a system, which seeks the origin of things in the acti- 
vity of the spirit, even because it is the most perfect Idealism, 
must at the same time be the most perfect Realism. That is 
to say, if the most perfect Realism is that which knows the 
things in themselves and immediately, this is possible only in a 
Nature, which beholds in the things only her own, through her 
own activity limited, Reality. For such a Nature, as the in- 
dwelling soul of the things, would penetrate them as her own 
immediate organism : and, even as the artificer most perfectly 
knows his own work, would look through their inner mecha- 
aism." Transl. S. C] 
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a land of shadows, surrounds us with apparitions, and 
distinguishes truth from illusion only by the majority 
of those who dream the same dream ? " / asserted 
that the world was mad," exclaimed poor Lee, '' and 
the world said, that I was mad, and confound them^ 
they outvoted me/' 

^'It is to the true and original realism, that I would 
direct the attention. This believes and requires neither 
more nor less, than that the object which it beholds or 
presents to itself, is the real and very object. In this 
sense, however much we may strive against it, we are 
all collectively bom idealists, and therefore and only 
therefore are we at the same time realists. But of 
this the philosophers of the schools know nothing, or 
despise the faith as the prejudice of the ignorant vul- 
gar, because they live and move in a crowd of phrases 
and notions from which human nature has long ago 
vanished. Oh, ye that reverence yourselves, and walk 
humbly with the divinity in your own hearts, ye are 
worthy of a better philosophy I Let the dead bury 
the dead, but do you preserve your human nature, the 
depth of which was never yet fathomed by a philosophy 
made up of notions and mere logical entities. 

In the third treatise of my Logosophiay announced 
at the end of this volume, I shall give {Deo volente) 
the demonstrations and constructions of the Dynamic 
Philosophy scientifically arranged. It is, according to 
my conviction, no other than the system of Pythago- 
ras and of Plato revived and purified from impure 
mixtures. Doctrina per tot manus tradita tandem 

** [This paragraph is contained in Abhandlungen, Phil. 
Schrift, pp. 274-5. Compare also with Ideen, pp. 63-4. In the 
latter (p. 64), Schelling affirms — " Nature must be visible spirit^ 
•pint invisible nature. Here then in the absolute identity of 
the spirit in us, and of natare oat of os, mast the problem, how 
a natare without us is possible, be solyed." S. C] * 
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in vappam desiit I ^ The science of arithmetic fur- 
nishes instances, that a rule may he useful in practical 
application, and for the particular purpose may be 
sufficiently authenticated hy the result, before it has 
itself been fully demonstrated. It is enough, if only 
it be rendered intelligible. This will, I trust, have 
been effected in the following Theses for those of my 
readers, who are willing to accompany me through the 
following chapter, in which the results will be applied 
to the deduction of the Imagination, and with it the 
principles of production and of genial criticism in the 
fine arts. 

Thesis I.^ 

Truth is correlative to being. Knowledge without 
a correspondent reality is no knowledge ; if we know, 
there must be somewhat known by us. To know is 
in its very essence a verb active. 

THEStS II. 

All truth is either mediate, that is, derived from 
some other truth or truths ; or immediate and original. 
The latter is absolute, and its formula A. A. ; the for- 
mer is of dependent or conditional certainty, and re- 
presented in the formula B. A. The certainty, which 
inheres in A, is attributable to B. 

Scholium. A chain without a staple, from which 
all the links derived their stability, or a series without 
a first, has been not inaptly allegorized, as a string of 
blind men, each holding the skirt of the man before 

^ [This quotation is applied by Schelling to Leibnitz in the 
same treatise, ^hil, Schrift. p. 212. S. C] 

^ [It has been said that these first six T/t«5«« are*' mainly taken 
from Schelling." I can give no references to the works of that 
philosopher for any of* the sentences as they stand. The reader, 
however, may compare the beginning of Thesis IV. with the 
Transjc. Id. p. 48; and the beginning of Thesis V. with the 
» same, p. 49, S. C] 
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him, reaching far out of sight, but all moving without 
the least deviation in one straight line. It would be 
naturally taken for granted, that there was a guide at 
the head of the file : what if it were answered, No I 
Sir, the men are without number, and infinite bUnd- 
ness supplies the place of sight ? 

Equally inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths 
without a common and central principle, which pre- 
scribes to each its proper sphere in the system of 
science. That the absurdity does not so immediately 
strike us, that it does not seem equally unimaginable^ 
is owing to a surreptitious act of the imagination^ 
which, instinctively and without our noticing the same, 
not only fills up the intervening spaces, and contem- 
plates the cycle (of B. C. D. E. F. &c.) as a con- 
tinuous' circle (A.) giving to all collectively the unity 
of their common orbit ; but Hkewise supplies, by a sort 
of subintelligitur, the one central power, which ren- 
ders the movement harmonious and cyclical. 

Thesis III. 

We are to seek therefore for some absolute truth 
capable of communicating to other positions a certainty, 
which it has not itself borrowed ; a truth self-grounded, 
unconditional and known by its own light. In short, 
we have to find a somewhat which is, simply because 
it is. In order to be such, it must be one which is itS; 
own predicate, so far at least that all other nominal 
predicates must be modes and repetitions of itself. 
Its existence too must be such, as to preclude the pos- 
sibihty of requiring a cause or antecedent without an 
absurdity. 

Thesis IV. 
That there can be but one such principle,^* may be 



»* [See note 29. S. C] 
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proved a priori ; for were there two or more, each 
must refer to some other, hy which its equality is 
affirmed; consequently neither would he self-esta- 
blished, as the hypothesis demands. And a posteriorly 
it will be proved by the principle itself when it is dis- 
covered, as involving universal antecedence in its very 
conception. 

Scholium. If we affirm of a board that it is blue, 
the predicate (blue) is accidental, and not implied in 
the subject, board. If we affirm of a circle that it is 
equi-radial, the predicate indeed is implied in the defi- 
nition of the subject ; but the existence of the subject 
itself is contingent, and supposes both a cause and a 
percipient. The same reasoning will apply to the in- 
definite number of supposed indemonstrable truths 
exempted from the profane approach of philosophic 
investigation by the amiable Beattie, and other less 
eloquent and not more profound inaugurators of com- 
mon sense on the throne of philosophy; a fruitless 
attempt, were it only that it is the two-fold function 
of philosophy to reconcile reason with common sense, 
and to elevate common sense into reason. 

Thesis V. 

Such a principle cannot be any thing or object. 
Each thing is what it is iji consequence of some other 
thing. An infinite, independent*^ thing, is no less a 
contradiction, than an infinite circle or a sideless tri- 
angle. Besides a thing is that, which is capable of 



^ The impossibility of an absolute thing (substantia unicaj 
as neither genus, species, nor individuum : as well as its utter 
unfitness for the fundamental position of a philosophic system, 
will be demonstrated in the critique on Spinozism in the fifth 
treatise of my Logosophia. [This is tlie great philosophical 
work, to preparations for which Mr. C. devoted so much time 
and thought during his latter years. S. T " 
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being an object of which itself is not the sole per- 
cipient. But an object is inconceivable without a sub- 
ject as its antithesis. Omne perceptum percipientem 
supponiU 

But neither can the principle be found in a subject 
as a subject, contra-distinguished from an object : for 
unicuique perdpienti aliquid ohjicitur perceptum. 
It is to be found therefore neither in object nor sub- 
ject taken separately, and consequently, as no other 
third is conceivable, it must be found in that which is 
neither subject nor object exclusively, but which is the 
identity of both. 

Thesis VI. 

This principle, and so characterised manifests itself 
in the Sum or I am; which I shall hereafter indis- 
criminately express by the words spirit, self, and self- 
consciousness. In this, and in this alone, object and 
subject, being and knowing, are identical, each in- 
volving and supposing the other.* In other words, it 
is a subject which becomes a subject by the act of 
constructing itself objectively to itself; but which 
never is an object except for itself, and only so far as 
by the very same act it becomes a subject. It may be 
described therefore as a perpetual self-duplication of 
one and the same power into object and subject, which 
presuppose each other, and can exist only as anti' 
theses, 

^ [" The I is nothing separate from its thinking ;~the think- 
ing of the I and the I itself are absolutely one ; the I therefore 
in general is nothing out of thinking, consequently no thing, no 
matter, but to all infinity the non-objective. The I is certainly 
an object, but only for itself ; it is not therefore originally in 
the world of objects. It first becomes an object by making 
itself an object, and it becomes an object not for something 
without, but ever for itself alone." Tramfc. Id. Transl. pp. 
47-8. S.C] 
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Scholium. If a man be asked how he knows that 
he is ? he can only answer, sum quia sum. But if 
(the absoluteness of this certainty having been ad- 
mitted) he be again asked, how he, the individual per- 
son, came to be, then in relation to the ground of his 
existence, not to the ground of his knowledge of that 
existence, he might reply, sum quia Deus est, or still 
more philosophically, sum quia in Deo sum. 

But if we elevate our conception to the absolute^ 
self, the great eternal I am, then the principle of being, 
and of knowledge, of idea, and of reality ; the ground 
of existence, and the ground of the knowledge of ex- 
istence, are absolutely identical, Sum quia sum ; ^ I 

^ It is most worthy of notice, that in the first revelation of 
himself, not confined to individuals ; indeed in the very first 
revelation of his absolute being, Jehovah at the same time 
revealed the fundamental truth of all philosophy, which must 
either commence with the absolute, or have no fixed commence- 
ment ; that is, cease to be philosophy. I cannot but express my 
regret, that in the equivocal use of the word that, for in that, or 
because, our admirable version has rendered the passage suscep- 
tible of a degraded interpretation in the mind of common readers 
or hearerSi as if it were a mere reproof to an impertinent ques- 
tion, I am what I am, which might be equally affirmed of him- 
self by any existent being. 

The Cartesian Cogito ergo sum* is objectionable, because 
either the Cogito is used extra gradum, and then it is involved 
in the sum and is tautological ; or it is taken as a particular 
mode or dignity, and then it is subordinated to the sum as the 
species to the genus, or rather as a particular modification to the 
subject modified ; and not pre-ordinated as the arguments seem 
to require. For Cogito is Sum Cogitans, This is clear by the 
inevidence of the converse. Cogitat, ergo est is true, because it 
is a mere application of the logical rule : Quicquid in genere est, 

* ^Principia Philosophite, Pars Prima, ppgh. VI. and X. 
See also De Methods, IV. pp. 18-19, edit. 1664. S. C] 
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am, because I affirm myself to be ; I affirm myself to 
be, because I am. 

Thesis VIL^^ 

If then I know myself only through myself, it is 
contradictory to require any other predicate of self, 
but that of self-consciousness. Only in the self-con- 
sciousness of a spirit is there the required identity of 
object and of representation ; for herein consists the 



est et in specie. Est (cogitans), ergo est. It is a cherry tree ; 
therefore it is a tree. But, est ergo cogitat, is illogical: for 
quod est in specie, non necessario in genere est. It may be true. 
I hold it to be true, that quicquid vere est, est per veram mi affir^ 
mationem ; but it is a derivative, not an immediate truth. Here 
then we have, by anticipation, the distinction between the con- 
ditional finite I (which, as known in distinct consciousness by 
occasion of experience, is called by Kant's followers the empi- 
rical I) and the absolute I am, and likewise the dependence or 
rather the inherence of the former in the latter ; in whom " we 
live, and move, and have our being," as St. Paul divinely asserts, 
differing widely from the Theists of the mechanic school (as Sir 
J. Newton, Locke, and others) who must say from whom we 
had our being, and with it life and the powers of life. 

** [The contents of Theses VII. VIII. may be found scattered 
about in Schelling's AbJiandlungen Phil. Schrift. 223-4-5. Only 
the sentences at the end of Thesis VII. from " Again, the 
spirit" to the end, I do not find formally expressed in Schel- 
ling's treatise, with the exception of the words " identity of ob- 
ject and subject." At pp. 223-4 Schelling says, " In regard to 
every other object I am obliged to ask how the being of the 
same is brought into connection (vermitteltj with my represen- 
tation. But origiually I am not any thing that exists for a know- 
ing subject, out of myself, as matter does, but I exist for myself; 
in me is the original identity of subject and object, of knowing 
and of being." See also how this doctrine is applied in the 
Transcendental Idealism, p. 6S, 

The last sentence of Thesis VIII. I have not met with in 
ScheUing. S. C] 

1 T 
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essence of a spirit, that it is self-representative. If 
therefore this he the one only immediate truth, in the 
certainty of which the reality of our collective know- 
ledge is grounded, it must follow that the spirit in all 
the objects which it views, views only itself. If this 
could be proved, the immediate reality of all intuitive 
knowledge would be assured. It has been shown, that 
a spirit is that, which is its own object, yet not origi- 
nally an object, but an absolute subject for which all, 
itself included, may become an object. It must there- 
fore be an act ; for every object is, as an object, dead, 
fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and necessarily 
finite. Again the spirit (originally the identity of ob- 
ject and subject) must in some sense dissolve this 
identity, in order to be conscious of it:^^ alter et 
idem. But this implies an act, and it follows therefore 
that intelligence or self-consciousness is impossible, 
except by and in a will. The self-conscious spirit 
therefore is a will ; and freedom must be assumed as 
a ground of philosophy, and can never be deduced 
from it. 

Thesis VIII. 

Whatever in its origin is objective, is likewise as 
such necessarily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is 
not originally an object, and as the subject exists in 
antithesis to an object, the spirit cannot originally be 
finite. But neither can it be a subject without be- 
coming an object, and, as it is originally the identity 
of both, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor 
finite exclusively, but as the most original union of 
both. A[n the existence, in the reconciHng, and the 
recurrence of this contradiction consists the process 
and mystery of production and lifeX 
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Thesis IX. 

This principium commune essendi et cognoscendi, 
as subsisting in a will, or primary act of self-dupli- 
cation, is the mediate or indirect principle of every 
science ; but it is the immediate and direct principle 
of the ultimate science alone, i. e. of transcendental 
philosophy alone. For it must be remembered, that 
all these Theses refer solely to one of the two Polar 
Sciences, namely, to that which commences with, and 
rigidly confines itself within, the subjective, leaving 
the objective (as far as it is exclusively objective) to 
natural philosophy, which is its opposite pole. In its 
very idea therefore as a systematic knowledge of our 
collective knowing, (scientia sdentice) it involves the 
necessity of some one highest principle of knowing, as 
at once the source and the accompanying form in all 
particular acts of intellect and perception.^ This, it 
has been shown, can be found only in the act and evo- 
lution of self-consciousness. We are not investigating 
an absolute principium essendi; for then, I admit, 
many valid objections might be started against our 
theory ; but an absolute principium cognoscendi,^ 
The result of both the sciences, or their equatorial 
point, would be the principle of a total and undivided 
philosophy, as, for prudential reasons, I have chosen 
to anticipate in the Scholium to Thesis VI. and the 
note subjoined. In other words, philosophy would 

* [Schelling says in the Transfc, Id. pp. 25-6 that, " if there 
is a system of knowledge the principle of the same mast lie 
within the knowing itself:" that " this principle can be the only 
one" and that it is the " mediate or indirect principle of the 
science of knowing or transcendental philosophy." S. C] 

» [This sentence " We are not investigating," &c. is in the 
Transfc. Id. p. 27. S. C] 
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pass into religion, and religion become inclusive of 
philosophy. We begin with the I know myself, in 
order to end with the absolute I am. We proceed 
from the self, in order to lose and find all self in 
God. 

Thesis X.'^ 

The transcendental philosopher does not inquire, 
what ultimate ground of our knowledge there may lie 
out of our knowing, but what is the last in our know- 
ing itself, beyond which tve cannot pass. The prin- 
ciple of our knowing is sought within the sphere of 
our knowing. It must be something therefore, which 
can itself be known. It is asserted only, that the act 
of self-consciousness is for us the source and principle 
of all our possible knowledge. Whether abstracted 



3^ [Thesis X. as far as the words "farthest that exist for 
us*' is taken from pp. 27-28 of the Transcendental Idealism ; — 
the remainder of the second paragraph, as far as the words 
** will or intelligence" from p. 29, with the exception of some 
explanatory sentences. Schelling's words in the last passage 
from which Mr. Coleridge has borrowed, are as follows : J^* To 
go yet further, it may be shown, and has already been shown in 
part (Introd. $ 1 .) that even when the objective is arbitrarily 
placed as the first, still we never go beyond self-consciousness. 
We are then in our explanations either driven back into the in- 
finite, from the grounded to the ground ; or we must arbitrarily 
break off the series by setting up an Absolute, which of itself 
is cause and effect — subject and object ; and since this originally 
is possible only through self-consciousness — by again putting a 
self-consciousness as a First ; this takes place in natural philo- 
sophy, for which Being is not more original than it is for Tran- 
scendental philosophy, and which places the Reality in an Abso- 
lute, which is of itself cause and effect — in the absolute iden- 
tity of the subjective and objective which we name Nature, and 
which again in its highest power is no other than self-conscious- 
ness.'' Transl. S. C.] 
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from us there exists any thing higher and heyond this 
primary self-knowing, which is for us the form of all 
our knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the self-consciousness is the fixed point, to 
which for us all is mortised and annexed, needs no 
further proof. But that the self-consciousness may be 
the modification of a higher form of being, perhaps of 
a higher consciousness, and this again of a yet higher, 
and so on in an infinite regressus; in short, that self- 
consciousness may be itself something explicable into 
something, which must lie beyond the possibility of 
our knowledge, because the whole synthesis of our 
intelligence is first formed in and through the self- 
consciousness, does not at all concern us as transcen- 
dental philosophers. For to us the self-consciousness 
is not a kind of heingy but a kind of knowingy and 
that too the highest and farthest that exists for us. 
It may however be shown, and has in part already 
been shown in pages 258, 259, that even when the 
Objective is assumed as the first, we yet can never 
pass beyond the principle of self-consciousness. Should 
we attempt it, we must be driven back from ground to 
ground, each of which would cease to be a ground the 
moment we pressed on it. We must be whirled down 
the gulf of an infinite series. But this would make 
our reason baffle the end and purpose of all reason, 
namely, unity and system. Or we must break off the 
series arbitrarily, and affirm an absolute something 
that is in and of itself at once cause and effect {causa 
sui) subject and object, or rather the absolute identity 
of both. But as this is inconceivable, except in a self- 
consciousness, it follows, that even as natural philoso- 
phers we must arrive at the same principle from which 
as transcendental philosophers we set out ; that is, in 
a self-consciousness in which the principium essendi 
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does not stand to the prindpium cognoscendi in the 
relation of cause to effect, hut hoth the one and the 
other are co-inherent and identical. Thus the true 
system of natural philosophy places the sole reality of 
things in an absolute, which is at once causa sui et 
effhctu^y varrjp avroirdTup, vIoq iavrn — ^in the abso- 
lute identity of subject and object, which it calls na- 
ture, and which in its highest power is nothing else 
but self-conscious will or intelligence. In this sense 
the position of Malebranche,*^ that we see all things in 
God, is a strict philosophical truth ; and equally true 
is the assertion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of their 
masters in ancient Greece, that all real knowledge 
supposes a prior sensation. For sensation itself is but 
vision nascent, not the cause of intelligence^ but in- 
telligence itself revealed as an earlier power in the 
process of self-construction. 

Maxap, (Xadi /not* 
Ilarcp, ikaQl fioi 
Et tragA KOfffiov, 
£i irapA fioipav 
Twv o&v i^iyov !^ 

Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a 
self-development, not a quality supervening to a sub- 
stance, we may abstract from all degree, and for the 
purpose of philosophic construction reduce it to kind, 
under the idea of an indestructible power with two 
opposite and counteracting forces, which, by a meta- 
phor borrowed from astronomy, we may call the cen- 



3^ [See his treatise De la Recherche de la Vtrit^, Book III. 
especially chap. 6. See Appendix Q.] 
** [Synesii Episcopi. Hymn, III, 113.] 
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trifagal and centripetal forces. The intelligence in 
the one tends to ohjectize itself, and in the other to 
know itself in the object. It will be hereafter my 
business to construct by a series of intuitions the pro- 
gressive schemes, that must follow from such a power 
with such forces, till I arrive at the fulness of the 
human intelligence. For my present purpose, I e»- 
sume such a power as my principle, in order to deduce 
from it a faculty, the generation, agency, and appli- 
cation of which form the contents of the ensuing 
chapter. 

In a preceding page I have justified the use of tech- 
nical terms in philosophy, whenever they tend to pre- 
clude confusion of thought, and when they assist the 
memory by the exclusive singleness of their meaning 
more than they may, for a short time, bewilder the 
attention by their strangeness. I trust, that I have 
not extended this privilege beyond the grounds on 
which I have claimed it ; namely, the conveniency of 
the scholastic phrase to distinguish the kind from all 
degrees, or rather to express the kind with the ab- 
straction of degree, as for instance multeity instead of 
multitude ; or secondly, for the sake of correspondence 
in sound in interdependent or antithetical terms, as 
subject and object ; or lastly, to avoid the wearying 
recurrence of circumlocutions and definitions. Thus 
I shall venture to use potence, in order to express a 
specific degree of a power, in imitation of the Alge- 
braists. I have even hazarded the new verb poten^ 
ziate, with its derivatives, in order to express the com- 
binatiqn or transfer of powers. It is with new or 
unusual terms, as with privileges in courts of justice 
or legislature ; there can be no legitimate privilege, 
where there already exists a positive law adequate to 
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the purpose ; and when there is no law in exiatenoe, 
the privilege is to be justified by its accordance with 
the end, or final cause, of all law. Unusual and new 
coined words are doubtless an evil; but vagoeness, 
confusion, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, 
are a far greater. Every system, which is under the 
necessity of using terms not familiarized by the me- 
taphysics in fashion, will be described as written in 
an unintelligible style, and the author must expect the 
charge of having substituted learned jargon for dear 
conception ; while, according to the creed of our mo- 
dem philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear concep- 
tion, but what is representable by a distinct image. 
Thus the conceivable is reduced within the bounds of 
the picturable. Hinc patet, qui jiaU W, cum irre- 
prsesentabile et impossibile vulgo ejusdem signi^eUus 
JiabeantuVf conceptus tarn continui, quam infiniti, a 
plurimis rejidantur, guippe quorumy secundum l^^es 
cognitionis intuitivse, reprcBsentatio est impossibiUs. 
Quanquam autem harum e non paucis schoUs ex* 
plosarum noHonum, prcesertim priorisy causam hie 
non geroy mcuvimi tamen momenti erit monuisse: 
gravmimo illos errors labi, qui tarn perversa argU" 
mentandi ratione utitntur, Quicquid enim repugnat 
hgibus intellectus et rationisy utique est impossibile ; 
quod autemy cum rationis puree sit objectumy legibus 
cognitionis intuitiva tantummodo non subest, non 
ihm* Nam hie dissensus inter facultatem sensitivam 
pt intvUoctimlom, (quarum indolem mox exponaniy) 
mhit indigitnty nisi, quas mens ab intellectu acceptas 
f^\*i idiMiH tibstractas, illas in concrete exsequi et in 
lutuitUH oomnmtaro saepenumero non posse. H<ec au- 
linn vpiuctaniia subjectiva mentitury ut plurimumy 
r^^tugHHUtiftm aliqudm objectivam, et incautos facile 
JUiliti limtibusy quibus mens humana circumscribitur^ 
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pro its hahitiSf quibus ipsa rerum essentia contine' 
tur.^* 



** Translation. 

^' Hence it is clear, from what caase many reject the notion 
of the continuous and the infinite. They take, namely, the words 
irrepresentable and impossible in one and the same meaning; 
and, according to the forms of sensuous evidence, the notion of 
the continuous and the infinite is doubtless impossible. I am 
not now pleading the cause of these laws, which not a few 
schools have thought proper to explode, especially the former 
f the law of continuity). But it is of the highest importance to 
admonish the reader, that those, who adopt so perverted a mode 
of reasoning, are under a grievous error. Whatever opposes 
the formal principles of the understanding and the reason is 
confessedly impossible ; but not therefore that, which is there- 
fore not amenable to the forms of sensuous evidence, because it 
is exclusively an object of pure intellect. For this non-coinci- 
dence of the sensuous and the intellectual (the nature of which 
I shall presently lay open) proves nothing more, but that the 
mind cannot always adequately represent in the concrete, and 
transform into distinct images, abstract notions derived from 
the pure intellect. But this contradiction, which is in itself 
merely subjective (i. e. an incapacity in the nature of man), 
too often passes for an incongruity or impossibility in the object 
(i. e. the notions themselves), and seduces the incautious to 
mistake the limitations of the human faculties for the limits of 
things, as they really exist." 

I take this occasion to observe, that here and elsewhere Kant 
uses the terms intuition, and the verb active {intueri Germanice 
anschauen) for which we have unfortunately no correspondent 
word, exclusively for that which can be represented in space 
and time. He therefore consistently and rightly denies the 
possibility of intellectual intuitions. But as I see no adequate 
reason for this exclusive sense of the term, I have reverted to 
its wider signification, authorized by our elder theologians and 
metaphysicians, according to whom the term comprehends all 
truths known to us without a medium. 

From Kant's Treatise De mundi sensihilis et intelligibilis 
forma et principiis, 1770. [(Sect. I. $ 1. Works, vol. 111. pp. 
1«6.7.) S. C] 
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Critics,'* who are most ready to bring this charge of 
pedantry and unintelligibility, are the most apt to over- 
look the important fact, that, besides the language of 
words, there is a language of spirits — {sermo interior) 
— and that the former is only the vehicle of the latter. 
Consequently their assurance, that they do not under- 
stand the philosophic writer, instead of proving any 
thing against the philosophy, may furnish an equal, 
and {cceteris paribus) even a stronger presumption 
against their own philosophic talent. 

Great indeed are the obstacles which an English 
metaphysician has to encounter. Amongst his most 
respectable and inttelligent judges, there will be many 
who have devoted their attention exclusively to the 
concerns and interests of human life, and who bring 
with them to the perusal of a philosophic system an 
habitual aversion to all speculations, the utility and 
application of which are not evident and immediate. 
To these I would in the first instance merely oppose 
an authority, which they themselves hold venerable, 
that of Lord Bacon : non inutiles Scientue existi- 
mandce suntj quarum in se nullits est ususy si ingenia 
acuant et ordinent.^ 

There are others, whose prejudices are still more 
formidable, inasmuch as they are grounded in their 
moral feelings and religious principles, which had been 
alarmed and shocked by the impious and pernicious 
tenets defended by Hume, Priestley, and the French 
fatalists or necessitarians; some of whom had per- 
verted metaphysical reasonings to the denial of the 



^ [This para^ph and the second sentence of the following 
are nearly the same as some sentences that occur in Abhand" 
lungen^ Phil. Schrift. pp. 203-4.] 

* [X)« Augment. ScienU vi. c. .5. S. C] 
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mysteries and indeed of all the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity ; and others even to the subversion of all 
distinction between right and wrong. I would request 
such men to consider what an eminent and successful 
defender of the Christian faith has observed, that true 
metaphysics are nothing else but true divinity, and 
that in fact the writers, who have given them such 
just offence, were sophists, who had taken advantage 
of the general neglect into which the science of logic 
has unhappily fallen, rather than metaphysicians, a 
name indeed which those writers were the first to 
explode as unmeaning. Secondly, I would remind 
them, that as long as there are men in the world to 
whom the Tvwdi oiavrov * is an instinct and a com* 
mand from their owu nature, so long will there be 
metaphysicians and metaphysical speculations; that 
false metaphysics can be effectually counteracted by 
true metaphysics alone ; and that if the reasoning be 
clear, solid and pertinent, the truth deduced can never 
be the less valuable on account of the depth from 
which it may have been drawn. 

A third class profess themselves friendly to meta- 
physics, and believe that they are themselves metaphy- 
sicians. They have no objection to system or termi- 
nology, provided it be the method and the nomencla- 
ture to which they have been familiarized in the 
writings of Locke, Hume, Hartley, Condillac," or 
perhaps Dr. Reid,* and Professor Stewart.** To 
objections from this cause, it is a sufficient answer, 
that one main object of my attempt was to demonstrate 



^ [Appendix Q.] »• [Appendix R,] 

* [SchelliDg alfo nj8 (10 Abhandlungeu Pbil. SebrifC. p. 904) 
'* Others were not prejudiced agaiott oomeue\wUir0, unrnioo* 
logy, — ^tbe spirit of tjrttem in feoerti,— ^Um ooly agaiost thi§ 
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the yagaeness or insufficiency of the terms used in the 
metaphysical schools of France and Great Britain 
since the revolution, and that the errours \rhich I pro- 
pose to attack cannot subsist, except as they are con- 
cealed behind the mask of a plausible and indefinite 
nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still remains. 
It is the predominance of a popular philosophy, at 
once the counterfeit and the mortal enemy of all true 
and manly metaphysical research. It is that corrup- 
tion, introduced by certain immethodical aphorisming 
eclectics,^ who, dismissing not only all system, but all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever is most 
plausible and showy ; who select, whatever words can 
have some semblance of sense attached to them vrith- 
out the least expenditure of thought; in short what- 
ever may enable men to talk of what they do not un- 
derstand, with a careful avoidance of every thing that 
might awaken them to a moment's suspicion of their 
ignorance. This alas I is an irremediable disease, for 



nomenclature" namely that of Kant ; which he attributes to their 
havingp been long accustomed to the statements of Leibnitz, 
who had communicated his philosophical principles fragmen- 
tarily, in letters to friends, or to distinguished and great Lords, 
ever with much forbearance toward prevailing opinions, and on 
that account with less of sharpness and precision than is suit- 
iiblo to scientific explanation ; or to their having girown stiff in 
the sohoul-language and method of Wolf. S. C] 

*"* ['* Finally, the last of all, through the impotent sham phi- 
lonopliy nf some waterish authors, or the pandect wisdom of 
npliorUtIo 0(^loctict. had lost all sense and taste, not perhaps 
for d dt>(«rminfd syatvm, but for philosophy in general, before 
KhhI \m\ puhliAhitd a syllable of his philosophy." Transl. 
(A^iii^Munii^H VUU Schrift. p. 1204.) S. C] 
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it brings with it, not so much an indisposition to any 
particular system, but an utter loss of taste and faculty 
for all system and for all philosophy. Like echoes 
that beget each other amongst the mountains, the 
praise or blame of such men rolls in vollies long after 
the report from the original blunderbuss. Sequacitas 
est potius et coitio quam consensus : et tamen (quod 
pessimum est) pv>sillanimitas ista non sine arrogantia 
etfastidio se offertJ^ 

I shall now proceed to the nature and genesis of 
the Imagination ; but I must first take leave to notice, 
that after a more accurate perusal of Mr. Wordsworth's 
remarks on the Imagination, in his preface to the new 
edition of his poems, I find that my conclusions are 
not so consentient with his as, I confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me to Mr. 
Southey's Omniana, On the soul and its organs of 
sense f are the following sentences. " These (the hu- 
man faculties) I would arrange under the different 
senses and powers : as the eye, the ear, the touch». 
&c. ; the imitative power, voluntary and automatic; 
the imagination, or shaping and modifying power ; the 
fancy, or the aggregative and associative power; the 
understanding, or the regulative, substantiating and 
realizing power; the speculative reason, vis theoretica 
et scientifica^ or the power by which we produce, or 
aim to produce unity, necessity, and universality in all 
our knowledge by means of principles a priotH^ ; the 



** Franc. Baconis de Verulam, Novum Orcanum. [Apho- 
rismn LXXVII. and LXXXVIIL S. C] 

^' This phrase, a priori, is in common, most grossly misun- 
derstood, and an absurdity burdened on it, which it does not 
deserve ! By knowledge a prufri, we do not mean, that we can 
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will, or practical reason ; the faculty of choice {Ger-^ 
manicey Willkiihr) and (distinct hoth from the moral 
Didll and the choice,) the sensation of volition, which 
I have found reason to include under the head of 
single and double touch." ^ To this, as far as it relates 
to the subject in question, namely the words (the ag- 
gregative and associative power) Mr. Wordsworth's 
** objection is only that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to combine, 
belong as well to the Imagination as to the Fancy." ^ I 
reply, that if, by the power of evoking and combining, 
Mr. Wordsworth means the same as, and no more than, 
I meant by the aggregative and associative, I continue 
to deny, that it belongs at all to the Imagination ; and 
I am disposed to conjecture, that he has mistaken the co- 
presence of Fancy with Imagination for the operation 
of the latter singly. A man may work with two very 
different tools at the same moment ; each has its share 
in the work, but the work effected by each is distinct 
and different. But it will probably appear in the next 
chapter, that deeming it necessary to go back much 
further than Mr. Wordsworth's subject required or 
permitted, I have attached a meaning to both Fancy 
and Imagination, which he had not in view, at least 
while he was writing that preface. He will judge. 
Would to Heaven, I might meet with many such rea- 



know any thing previously to experience, which would be a con- 
tradiction in terms; hut that having once known it by occasion 
of experience (that is, something acting upon us from without) 
we then know, that it must have pre-existed, or the experience 
itself would have heen impossible. By experience only I know, 
that I have eyes ; hut then my reason convinces me, that I must 
have had eyes in order to the experience. 

*' [Literary Remains. I. pp. 326-7.] 

^* [Preface to the Poetical Works. Vol. I. p. xxxiv.] 



^ 1 1' 1 1 >■■ —1 » . 
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ders I I will conclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : " He to whom all things are one, who draweth 
all things to one, and seeth all things in one, may 
enjoy true peace and rest of spirit." ** 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On the imaginationi or esemplastic power. 

O Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return. 
If not deprav'd from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all. 
Endued with yarious forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life ; 
But more refinM, more spiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending. 
Each in their several active spheres assigned. 
Till body u^ to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery : last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes : flowers and their fruit, 
' Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed. 
To vital spirits aspire : to animal : 
To intellectual ! — give both life and sense. 
Fancy and understanding ; whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive.* 

" Sane si res corporales nil nisi materiale continerent, veris- 
sime dicerentur in fluxu consistere, neque habere substantiale 
quicquam, quemadmodum et Platonici olim recte agnovers. 



4* Jer. Taylor's Via pacts. [Sunday. The First Decad. 8. 
.C] 
> Par. Lost. Book V. 1. 469. 
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*' Hinc igitUT, praeter pure mathematica et phantasise subjecta, 
coUegi quaedam metapbysica solaque mente perceptibilia, esse 
admittenda : et massae materiali princijnum quoddam supenSk 
^, ut sic dicttmfformale addendum : quandoquidem onines y4nt 
tbtes renim corporearum ex solis aziomatibus logisticis et giiM> 
metricis, nerope de magno et parvo, toto et parte, figura et sktL 
colligi Don possint; sed alia de causa et effectu, actioneqa)B ik 
passione, accedere debeant, quibus ordinis rerum rationes sal- 
ventur. Id principium rerum, an IvreXcxctav an vim appelle- 
mus,i)on refert, modo meminerimus, per solam Viriutn notionetft 
intelligibiliter explicari." * 

2!£j3o/iai voEpwv 
Kpv^iav ra^iv, 
XypciTI MESON 
Ov KaTa\v^kv,^ 



a Leibnitz. Op. T. II. P. II. p. 53.— T. III. p. 321. 

[The first sentence of this quotation is from the treatise of Leib- 
nitz De Ipsa Natura, sive de Vi insita Actumibusque creaturartim, 
§ 8. ed. Erdn^ann. P. I. p. 157. :-~the secondis from his Sped' 
men Dynamicum, pro admirandis Natura legibus circa corporum 
VireSf et mutuas Actiones detegendis et ad suas causae revocandis. 
Ex Actis Erudit. Lips. ann. 1695. In the second extract Mr. C. 
has substituted the word phantasi(B for imaginationi, and, in the 
beginning of the last sentence rerum for formam. He quoted 
from the edition of Lud. Dutens, a Frenchman resident in Bri- 
tain, as I learn from Erdmann's Preface, in which it is mentioned 
that neither his collection nor that of Raspe, who added post- 
humous works of Leibnitz, contains all his philosophical writ- 
ings, and that both the one and the other /rustro a bibliopolis 
quares, imo in publicis bibliothecis desiderabis. The former how- 
ever is at the British Museum, presented by himself in 1800. 
The new edition comprehends only the philosophical works, — 
the Specimen Dynamicum is classed among the mathematical, — 
but, as Erdmann himself observes, it is often very difficult to 
judge utrum scriptio aliqua philosaphica indolis sit an non sit. See 
Appendix S. S. C] 

^ Synesii Episcop. Hymn. III. I. 251. 
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£S CARTES/ speaking as a naturalist, 
and in imitation of Archimedes, said, 
give me matter and motion and I will 
construct you the universe. We must of 
course understand him to have meant ; I 
will render the construction of the universe intelligible. 
In the same sense the transcendental philosopher says ; 
grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one 
of which tends to expand infinitely, while the other 
strives to apprehend ox find itself in this infinity, and 
I will cause the world of intelligences with the whole 
system of their representations to rise up befpre you. 
Every other science pre-supposes intelligence as already 
existing and complete : the philosopher contemplates 
it in its growth, and as it were represents its history 
to the mind from its birth to its maturity. 

The venerable sage of Koenigsberg has preceded 
the march of this master-thought as an effective pioneer 
in his essay on the introduction of negative quantities 
into philosophy, published 1763.* In this he has 
shown, that instead of assailing the science of mathema- 
tics by metaphysics, as Berkeley did in his Analyst,* 



* [This first paragraph of Chap. XIII, with the exception of 
the second senteoce, is freely translated from Tramfo, Id, first 
$ of Section C. p. 147. S. C] 

' [Vertueh, den Begriff der negativen Grouen in dU Welt- 
weiiheit einzufuhren. An attempt towards introducing the idea 
of negative magnitudes into philosc^by, 1765. Works, voL I. 
p. 19. S. C] 

* [The Analyst was poblished soon after Berkeley's promo- 
tion to the see ofCloyne, March 17, 1854. It is said that the 
Bishop addressed it to Dr. Halley on learning from Mr. Addi- 
son that he, " who dealt so moch in demonstration/' had 
brought Dr. Garth into a state of general scepticism or aveR^ 

1 U 
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or of sophisticating it, as Wolf did, by the vwn at- 
tempt of deducing the first principles of geometry 
from supposed deeper grounds of ontology,' it behoved 
the metaphysician rather to examine whether the only 
province of knowledge, which man has succeeded in 
erecting into a pure science, might not furnish mate- 
rials, or at least hints, for establishing and pacifying 
the unsettled, warring, and embroiled domain of phi- 
losophy. An imitation of the mathematical method 
had indeed been attempted with no better success than 
attended the essay of David to wear the armour of 
Saul. Another use however is possible and of far 
greater promise, namely, the actual application of the 
positions which had so wonderfully enlarged the dis- 



unbelief on religioas subjects, as appeared in the latter's last 
illness. It*s whole title is The Analyst ; or, a Discourse ad' 
dressed to an injidel Mathematician : wherein it is examined whe- 
ther the object, principles, and inferences, of the modem Analysis 
are more distinctly conceived, or more evidently deduced, than re- 
ligious mysteries and points of faith. He endeavoured to show 
that the doctrine of fluxions furnished a strong example of ma- 
thematical uncertainty and fallacy.] 

7 [Cousin represents Wolf as having improved the Leibnit- 
zian philosophy by qualifying it in some directions and filling 
it up in others. He seems to consider his mathematical me- 
thod as at once his strength and his weakness — for he says — 
** Son m^rite principal consiste dans Vunit^, lasolidiit et Venchaine- 
ment systtmatique quil sut donner a tout Vensemble a Vaide de la 
mtthode appelte mathtmatique, m6thode qui, selon lui, n*6toit autre 
chose que V application la plus parfaite des lois du raisonnement," 
Then after enumerating the defects of his philosophy he sums 
them up thus — " En fin" il *' ntgligea la distinction des caracteres 
propres qui s6parent la philosophic et les math^matiques dans leur 
forme et leur matitre" (Manuel, vol. ii. 175-6.) 1 suppose that 
no man before Kant's day had seen this distingtion so clearly, 
and laid it down so determinately, as did the sage of Koenigs- 
burg. S. C] 
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coveries of geometry, mutatis mutandist to philoso- 
phical subjects.^ Kant having briefly illustrated the 
utility of such an attempt in the questions of space, 
motion, and infinitely small quantities, as employed by 
the mathematician, proceeds to the idea of negative 
quantities and the transfer of them to metaphysical 
investigation.^ Opposites, he well observes, are of 
two kinds, either logical, that is, such as are absolutely 
incompatible; or real without being contradictory. 
The former he denominates Nihil negativum irre- 
prcesentabile, the connection of which produces non- 
sense. A body in motion is something — Aliquid cogi- 
tahile ; but a body, at one and the same time in 
motion and not in motion, is nothing, or, at most, air 
articulated into nonsense. But a motory force of a 
body in one direction, and an equal force of the same 
body in an opposite direction is not incompatible, and 
the result, namely rest, is real and representable. For 
the purposes of mathematical calculus it is indifferent 
which force we term negative, and which positive, 
and consequently we appropriate the latter to that, 
which happens to be the principal object in our 
thoughts. Thus if a man's capital be ten and his 
debts eight, the subtraction will be the same, whether 
we call the capital negative debt, or the debt negative 



• [Kant says in his Preface to the Versuch already referred to. 
" The use which may be made of mathematics in philosophy 
consists either in an imitation of the method or in the real ap- 
plication of their positions to the objects of philosophy.'* He 
shews the ill success of the former attempt and that the trouble- 
some non liquet would not yield to all this pomp of demonstra- 
tion. S. C] 

• [Ibid. 1. Absch. Works 1. 25 3Si Mr. C. repeats the teach- 
ing of the Versucht in language of his own, till he comes to the 
application, " It is equally clear/' &c. S. C] 
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capital. But in as much as the latter stands practi- 
cally in reference to the former, we of course repre- 
sent the sum as 10 — 8. It is equally clear that two 
equal forces acting in opposite directions, both being 
finite and each distinguished from the other by its 
direction only, must neutralize or reduce each other 
to inaction. ^° Now the transcendental philosophy de- 
mands; first, that two forces should be conceived 
which counteract each other by their essential na- 
ture ; not only not in consequence of the accidental 
direction of each, but as prior to all direction, nay, 
as the primary forces from which the conditions of 
all possible directions are derivative and deducible : 
secondly, that these forces should be assumed to be 
both alike infinite, both alike indestructible. The 
problem will then be to discover the result or product 
of two such forces, as distinguished from the result of 
those forces which are finite, and derive their differ- 
ence solely from the circumstance of their direction. 
When we have formed a scheme or outline of these 
two different kinds of force, and of their different 
results by the process of discursive reasoning, it will 
then remain for us to elevate the thesis from notional 
to actual, by contemplating intuitively this one power 
with its two inherent indestructible yet counteracting 
forces, and the results or generations to which their 
inter-penetration gives existence, in the living prin- 
ciple and in the process of our own self-consciousness. 
By what instrument this is possible the solution itself 

*® [The reader may compare the rest of the paragraph and 
the following one with the doctrine of the Transfc. Id, especially 
the section entitled Deduction der productiven Anschauung, 
pp. 156-185. But the sentences of the B. L. are not the 
same with those of Schelling, nor is the application of the ana- 
logy suggested by Kant made in the Transfc, Id. S. C] 
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will discover, at the same time that it will reveal to 
and for whom it is possible. Non omnia possumtis 
omnes. There is a philosophic, no less than a poetic 
genius, which is differenced from the highest perfection 
of talent, not by degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed forces 
does not depend on their meeting from opposite direc- 
tions ; the power which acts in them is indestructible ; 
it is therefore inexhaustibly re-ebullient ; and as some- 
thing must be the result of these two forces, both 
aUke infinite, and both alike indestructible; and as 
rest or neutralization cannot be this result ; no other 
conception is possible, but that the product must be a 
tertium aliquid, or finite generation. Consequently 
this conception is necessary. Now this tertium ali- 
quid can be no other than an inter-penetration of the 
counteracting powers, partaking of both 

Thus far had the work been transcribed for the 
press, when I received the following letter from a 
friend, whose practical judgment I have had ample 
reason to estimate and revere, and whose taste and 
sensibility preclude all the excuses which my self-love 
might possibly have prompted me to set up in plea 
against the decision of advisers of equal good sense, 
but with less tact and feeling. 

« Dear C. 

" You ask my opinion concerning your Chap* 
ter on the Imagination, both as to the impressions it 
made on myself, and cm to those which I think it will 
make on the Public, ue. thai part of the public, who, 
from the title of the work and from its forming a 
sort of introduction to a volume of poems, are likely 
to constitute the great majority of your readers. 
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*^ As to myselfj and stating in the Jirst place the 
effect on my understanding, your opinions and method 
of argument were not only so new to me, hut so di- 
rectly the reverse of all I had ever been accustomed 
to consider as truth, that even if I had comprehended 
your premises sufficiently to have admitted them, and 
had seen the necessity of your conclusions, I should 
still have been in that state of mind, which in your 
note in Chap. IV. you have so ingeniously evolved, as 
the antithesis to that in which a man is, when he 
makes a bull. In your own words, I should have 
felt as if I had been standing on my head, 

" The effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I 
cannot better represent, than by supposing myself to 
have known only our light airy modem chapels of 
ea^e, and then for the Jirst time to have been placed^ 
and left alone, in one of our largest Gothic cathe- 
drals in a gusty moonlight night of autumn, * Now 
in glimmer, and now in gloom ;^ often in palpable 
darkness not without a chilly sensation of terror ; 
then suddenly emerging into broad yet visionary 
lights with coloured shadows of fantastic shapes, yet 
all decked with holy insignia and mystic symbols ; 
and ever and anon coming out full upon pictures 
and stone-work imxiges of great men, with whose 
names / wa^ familiar, but which looked upon me 
with countenances and an expression, the most dissi- 
milar to all I had been in the habit of connecting 
with those names. Those whom I had been taught 
to venerate as almost super-human in magnitude of 
intellect, I found perched in little fret-work niches^ 
as grotesque dwarfs ; while the grotesques, in my 
hitherto belief stood guarding the high altar with 
all the characters of apotheosis. In short, what I 
had supposed substances were thinned away into 
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shadows, while everywhere shadows were deepened 
into substances : 

If substance might be call'd that shadow seemed. 
For each seem'd either ! " 

*' Yet after all, I could not hut repeat the lines 

which you had quoted from a MS, poem of your 

own in the Friend, and applied to a work of Mr. 

Wordsworth's though with a few of the words al' 

tered: 

An Orphic tale indeed, 



A tale obscure of high and passionate thoughts 
To a strange music chanted ! ^^ 

" JBe assuredy however, that I look forward anxi' 
ously to your great book on the constructive phi- 
losophy, which you have promised and announced: 
and that I will do my best to understand it. Only 
I will not promise to descend into the dark cave of 
Trophonius with you, there to rub my own eyes, in 
order to make the sparks and figured flashes, which 
I am required fo see, 

" So much for myself But as for the Public I 
do not hesitate a moment in advising and urging you 
to withdraw the Chapter from the present work, and 
to reserve it for your announced treatises on the Logos 
or communicative intellect in Man and Deity. Firsts 
because imperfectly a>s I understand the present 
Chapter, I see clearly that you have done too much, 
and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit 
so WMny links, from the necessity of compression, 
that what remains, looks (if I may recur to myfor^ 



»» [Milton's Par. Lost. Book II. 1. 669. S. C] 
" [Coleridge's Poet. Works, vol. I. p. 208.] 
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mer illustration) like thejragments of the winding 
steps of an old ruined tower. Secondly 9 a stUl 
stronger argument {at least one that I am sure will 
be more forcible with you) is, that yov/r readers will 
have both right and reason to complain ofya^. This 
Chapter, which cannot, when it is printed, amount 
to so little as an hundred pages, will (f necessity 
greatly increase the expense of the work ; and every 
reader who, like myself, is neither prepared nor per^ 
haps calculatedfor the study of so abstruse a^sub^ect 
so abstrusely treacled, will, as I have before hinted^ 
be almost entitled to accuse you of a sort <fimposi» 
tion on him. For who, he might truly observe, could 
from your title-page, to wit, ** My Literary Life and 
Opinions," published too as introductory to a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, have anticipated, or everi 
conjectured, a long treatise on Ideal Realism,, which 
holds the same relation in abstruseness to JPlotinus, 
a^s Plotinus does to Plato. It will be well, if already 
you have not too much of metaphysical disquisition 
in your work, though as the larger part of the dis" 
quisition is historical, it will doubtless be both inter- 
esting and instructive to many to whose unprepared 
minds your speculations on the esemplastic power 
would be utterly unintelligible, Be assured, if you 
do publish this Chapter in the present work, you will 
be reminded of Bishop Berkeley's Siris, announced 
as an Essay on Tar-water, which beginning with 
Tar ends with the Trinity, the omne scibWe forming 
the interspace, I say in the present work. In thai 
greater work to which you have devoted so many 
years, and study so intense and various, it will be in 
its proper place. Your prospectus will have described 
and announced both its contents and their nature ; 
and if any persons purchase it, who feel no interest 
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f» the subjects of which it treats, they will have them' 
selves only to blame. 

** I could add to these arguments one derivedfrom 
pecuniary motives, and particularly from the pro^ 
bable effects on the sale of your present publication ; 
but they would weigh little with you compared with 
the preceding. Besides, I have long observed, that 
arguments drawn from your own personal interests 
more often a^t on you as narcotics than eis stimu^ 
lants, and that in money concerns you have some 
small portion of pig-nature in your moral idiosyn^ 
cracy, and, like these amiable creatures, must occa- 
sionally be pulled backward from the boat in order 
to make you enter it. All success attend you, for if 
hard thinking and hard reading are merits, you 
have deserved it. 

Your affectionate, S^c" 

In consequence of this very judicious letter, which 
produced complete conviction on my mind, I shall 
content myself for the present with stating the main 
result of the chapter, which I have reserved for that 
future puhlication, a detailed prospectus of which the 
reader will find at the close of the second volume. 



The Imagination then I consider either as primary, 
or secondary. The primary Imagination I hold to he 
t^e living power and prime agent of all human per 
ception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the 
eternal act of creation in the infinite I am.^ The 

^* [This last clause " and as a repetition, &c." I find stroked 
oat in a copy of the B. L. containing a few MS. marginal notes 
of the author, which are printed in this edition. I think it best 
to preserre the sentence, while I mention the author's judgment 
upon it) especially as it has been quoted. S. C] 



n 
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secondary Imagination I consider as an ecbo of the 
former, co-existing with the conscious will, yet still as 
identical with the primary in the kind of its agency, 
and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its 
operation.^^ It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order 
to re-create : or where this process is rendered impos- 
sible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and 
to unify. It is essentially vitaU even as all objects (^as 
^objects) are essentially fixed and dead.^ 

Fancy, on the contrarv* has no other counters to 
play with, but fixities and definites. The fancy is in- 
deed no other than a mode of memory emancipated 
from the order of time and space ; while it is blended 
with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon of 
the will, which we express by the word Choice. But 
equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must 
receive all its materials ready made from the law of 
association. 



^* [Compare this distinction with that of the Productive and 
Reproductive Imagination given in the section on the Transcen- 
dental Synthesis of the Imagination {synthesis spfcwsa) in the 
Kritikder reinen Vernunft, Works, vol. II. p. 14. 1. 8.] 

^^ [For what is said of objects in the last sentence see 
Transfc, Id. p. 68. Abhandlungen, Phil. Schrift. p. 224.] 
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I. 

HE following marginalia of Mr. Coleridge's, 
which were spoken of in a note to chap. IX. 
were transcribed for a new edition of the Bio- 
graphia by Mr. C.'s late editor, with the pas- 
sages referred to in the original German. These 
passages are here given upon the whole a little 
more at large, and in English, but with a clear understand- 
ing that entire justice cannot in this way be done to the no- 
tions of Schelling, which, to be perfectly estimated, must 
be considered in the disquisitions to which they belong, as 
plants and flowers must be viewed in their native situations 
in order to be fully understood and admired.* S. C. 

MS. note on Schel ling's Philowph, Untersuchungen tiber 
das Wesen der menschlichen Frej/heii und die damit Zusam" 
menh'dngenden Gegenstdnde, Fhil. Schrifl, p. 397. 

There are indeed many just and excellent observations in 
this work of Schelling's, and yet even more than usual over- 
meaning or un-meaning quid pro quos — thing-phrases, such 
as ** Licht,** " Finstemiss/* " Feuer,*- " centre," " circum- 
ference," " ground," and the like — which seem to involve 
the dilemma, that either they are mere similes, where that 
which they are meant to illustrate has never been stated, or 
that they are degrees of a kind, which kind has not been 
defined. Hence Schelling seems to be looking objectively 



• I wish the reader to know before perusing these notes, on 
the authority of Archdeacon Hare, that ''for the last twelve 
years Schelling has been strongly contending against Hegel, and 
has made, or at all events professes to make, the idea of person' 
ality and of a personal God the central principle of his system" 
Quoted from the Archdeacon's admirable defence of Luther, 
Miasion of the Comforter. Vol. ii. note 10. p. 800. 
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at one thing, and imagining himself thinking of another; 
and after all this mysticism, what is the result? Still the old 
questions return, and I find none but the old answers. This 
ffround to God's existence either lessens, or does not lessen, 
his power. In the first case it is, in efiect, a co-existent 
God, — evil, because the ground of all evil ; — ^in the second 
it leaves us as before. With that " before " my understand- 
ing is perfectly satisfied ; and, vehemently as Schelling con- 
demns that theory of freedom, which makes it consist in the 
paramountcy of the Reason over the Will, wherein does his 
own solution differ from this, except in expressing with un- 
couth mysticism the very same notion ? For what can be 
meant by the " individuality, or Ichheit, becoming eccentric, 
and usurping the circumference," if not this ? He himself 
plainly says that moral evil arises not from privation — much 
less negation, — but from the same constituents losing their 
proper ordination, that is, becoming C. B. A. instead of A. 
B. C. But wherein does this differ from the assertion, that 
the freedom of man consists in all the selfishness of his nature 
being subordinated to, and used as the instrument and ma- 
teria of, his Reason, that is, his sense of the universal Will ? 
In short nothing seems gained. To creation — Werden- 
he himself admits that we must resort ; he himself admits it, 
in even a much higher sense, in the Logos, or the alter Deus 
et idem. Other creations were still possible, from the will 
of God, and not from His essence, and yet partaking of His 
goodness. A mere machine could be made happy, but not 
deservini? of happiness; but if God created a Being with a 
power of choosing good, that Being must have been created 
with a power of choosing evil ; otherwise there is no mean- 
ing in the word Choice. And thus we come round again 
to the necessity arising out of finiteness, with Leibnitz and 
Plato. For it is evident that by Matter Plato and Plotinus 
meant Finiteness; — or how else could they call it t6 /xj) or, 
without any qualities, and yet capable of all ? The whole 
question of the origin of Evil resolves itself into one. Is the 
Holy Will good in and of itself, or only relative, that is, as 
a mean to pleasure, joy, happiness and the like? If the 
latter be the truth, no solution can be given of the origin of 
Evil compatible with the attributes of God ; but, (as in the 
problem of the squaring of the circle,) we can demonstrate 
that it is impossible to be solved. If the former be true, as 
I more than believe, the solution is easy, and almost self- 
evident. Man cannot be a moral being without having had 
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the choice of good and evil, and he cannot choose good with- 
out having been able to choose evil. God, as infinite and 
self-existing, is the alone One, in whom Freedom and Ne- 
cessity can be one and the same from the beginning : in all 
finite beings it must have been arrived at by a primary act, 
as in Angels, or by a succession of acts as in Man. 

In addition it seems to me that Schelling unfairly repre- 
sents Kant's system as the mere subjecting of the appetites 
to the Reason. Whereas Kant makes the enjoyment of free- 
dom, not freedom itself, consist in the subjection of the par- 
ticular to the universal Will, in order to their identilication : 
and does not Schelling use Freedom often when he means 
no more than others mean by Life — that is, the power of 
originating motion. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 403. Through Freedom, a power is asserted, in 
principle unconditioned, without and 6y the side of the divine 
power, which according to those conceptions is inconceivable. 
As the sun in the Firmament extinguishes all heavenly lights^ 
even so, and far more does the Infinite Might (extinguish) 
even/ finite, absolute Causality in one Being leaves to all 
others unconditioned Passibility as their only portion. 

Note. But is not this still a carrying of the physical 
Dynamic into the moral ? Even admitting the incongruous 
predicate, Time, in the Deity, I cannot see any absolute 
incompossibility of Foresight with Freedom. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 413. It is not absurd, says Leibnitz, that he who 
is God, should nevertheless be produced, or conversely: no 
more than it is contradictory that he who is the son of a Man 
should himself be Man. 

Note, 1 do not see the propriety of the instance ; unless 
^* God'' is here assumed as an Ensgenericum even as ** Man." 
If this be a mere nominalism it proves nothing ; — if it be 
meant as a realism, it is a petitio principii sub lite ; just as 
the following instance of the eye ; but this is a far better 
illustration. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 421. But it will ever be remarkable, that Kant, 
when he had at first distinguished things in themselves from 
phenomena only negatively, through independence of Time, 
and subsequently, in the metaphysical investigations of his 
Critique of the Practiced Reason, had treated independence 
of Time and Freedom as really correlate conceptions, did not 
proceed to the thought of extending to the things also thvi 
only possible positive conception of the in themselves, toA^efry 
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he would have raised him^lf immediately to a higher standing* 
point of contemplation^ and above the negativity ^ which is the 
character of his theoretic philosophy, SchelL 

Note, But would not this have been opposite to Kant's 
aim ? His purpose was a KaBapriKbv r^c yj/vKiiC' In order 
to effect this thoroughly, within this he, by an act of choice, 
confined himself. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 422. For whether there are single things con- 
ceived in an Absolute Substancey or just so many single wills, 
conceived in one Arch WiU.ipr original will UrwiUe,)|ybr 
Pantheism, as such, is all one. 

Note. The question is, do not these single wills, so in- 
cluded in the one *« Urwille" become ** Things ? " S. T. C. 

ibid. p. 424. For, if Freedom is a power unto evil, (Ver- 
mugen zum Bosen,) it must have a root independent of' God. 

Note. But God will not do impossibilities, and how can 
a Vermogen for moral good exist in a creature, which does 
not imply a Vermogen zum Biisen? S. T. C. 

Ibid. pp. 437-8. Man has, by reason of his arising out of 
the Ground, {being creaturely,) an independent principle in 
himself relatively to God; but by reason that even this prin- 
ciple — without on this account ceasing to be dark in respect of 
the Ground — is illumed in Light, there arises in him at the 
same time a higher one, that is the Spirit. — Now, inasmuch 
as the soul is the living identity of both principles, it is Spirit, 
and Spirit is in God, Were the identity of both principles as 
indissoluble as in God, there would be no distinction, that is 
to say, God would not be revealed as Spirit, That unity which 
in God is inseparable, must therefore in man be separable, — 
and this is the possibility of good and evil. 

Note. But the problem was— how to prove this distinc- 
tion, Unterschied ; and here it is assumed as a ground of 
proof! How exactly does this seem to resemble Schelling's 
own objection to Fichte ? ** It must be so." — " Why ?" — 
" Because else my Theory would be false." — " Well ! and 
what if it were?" In truth from p. 429 I find little but 
Behmenisms, which a reader must have previously under- 
stood in order to understand. And in the name of candour 
and common sense, where does this Zertrennlichkeit differ 
from the rejected Vermogen zum Bosen, involved in dem 
freyen Vermogen zum Guten ? S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 438. The Principle raised up out of the ground 
of Nature, through which man is separate from God, is the 
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selfness in him^ hut which, through its unity with the ideal 
principle, becomes Spirit, 

Note. We will grant for a while, that the principle evoWed 
or lifted up from this mysterious Ground/ of existence, which 
is and yet does not exist, is separate (gexchieden) from God ; 
yet how is it separate from the Ground itself? How is it 
individualized ? Already the material phenomenon of parti- 
bility seems to have stolen in. And at last I cannot see 
what advantage in reason this representation, this form of 
symbol, has over the old more reverential distinction of the 
Divine Will, relatively to the End, from the same Will, re- 
latively to the Means ; the latter of which we term his Wis- . 
dom, and to the former appropriate the name of the Divine 
Will Kar Ip^affiv, 

Schelling has more than once spoken of the necessity of a 
thorough study of Logic ; and he has admitted that a logical 
work suited to the present state and necessities of scientific 
discipline does not exist. Would that he had prefixed to 
this work a canon of his own Logic, and, if he could, had 
taught us wherein his forms of thinking differ from the trans- 
realization of not Ideas alone, but more often — Abstractions 
and arbitrary general terms in Proclns! S. T. C. 

Ibid. pp. 439-40. Note. It is difficult to conjecture what 
advantage Schelling proposed to himself in thus allegorizing, 
and yet so imperfectly. Whatever he might dream as to the 
hidden identity of darkness with the natural yearning, yet 
no one can avoid distinguishing day-light from the mere 
sense of day-light. In short, Light here means something : 
why not substitute that meaning ? S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 442. Note. How can I explain Schelling's strange 
silence respecting Jacob Boehme ? The identity of his sys- 
tem was exulted in by the Tiecks at Rome in 1805, to me ; 
and these were Schelling's intimate friends. The coinci- 
dence in the expressions, illustrations, and even in the mys- 
tical obscurities, is too glaring to be solved by mere inde- 
pendent coincidence in thought and intention. Probably 
prudential motives restrain Schelling for a while ; for I will 
not think that pride or a dishonest furking desire to appear 
not only an original, but the original can have influenced a 
man of genius like Schelling. S. T. C. 

Ibid. Quotation in a note. An instructive illustration is 
here given by Fire {as wi/d^ consuming, painful, glowing heat) 
in opposition to the so-named organic beneficent liJe-gUno, 
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since here Fire and Water enter into a Ground (of growth,) 
or a conjunctiony whilst there they go out of one another in <its- 
cord. 

Note. Water is the great Nurse and Mediatrix of all 
growth ; an instrument of union — a marriage— of the com- 
burent and combustible principles, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Fire, on the contrary, is the fierce combat of the two. This 
is better, as more accurate, than Feuer und Wasserin lUnem 
Grunde, S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 445. Leibnitz tries in every way to make it con" 
ceivable, how evil may, arise out of a natural want or deji" 
ciency. The Will, says he, strives after the Good in general, 
and must desire Perfection, the highest measure of which is in 
God; but when it abides ensnared iji the delights of the senses, 
with loss of higher goods, this very want of the counter-striving 
is the Privation, in which evil consists. 

Note. The modem English Unitarians contemplate the 
Deity as mere Mercy, or rather Goodnature, without refe- 
rence to his Justice and Holiness ; and to this Idol, the deifi- 
cation of a human passion, is their whole system confined. 
The Calvinists do the same with the Omnipotence of God 
with as little reference to his Wisdom and his Love. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 449. For the weakness or non-efficiency of the in- 
telligent Principle may certainly be a ground of the want of 
good and virtuous actions, but not a ground of actions posi- 
tively bad and contrary to virtue. 

Note. Why not, if the inertia be voluntary? Suppose 
Heat to be a moral agent and voluntarily to withdraw itself; 
would not the splitting of the vessel by the frozen water be 
a positive act? I find a confusion in Scheliing of the visible 
vfith the conceivable. As well might I say, that when I 
tossed a child into the air, and wilfully did not catch it 
again — this, being a mere negation of motion, was no moral 
act. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 452. Note. Scheliing puzzles me for ever by his 
man made up of two separable principles ; and yet he, (as a 
tertium aliquid,) whose and not who these principles are, has 
the free power of separating them. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 455-6. But there are in Nature accidental deter" 
minations, which are explicable only by an excitement of the 
irrational 'or dark principle of the creature that has taken 
place directly in the first creation^only by a selfness made 
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active (aktivirter Selbstheit.) Whence in Nature ^ beside the 
preformed moral relationships, there are unmiUakeahle fore^ 
tokens of Evil, although the power thereof has first been 
excited through man ; whence phaenomena, which, irrespec- 
ttvefy of their being dangerous to man, excite a general 
natural abhorrence (Ahschen») Note. Thus the close connec- 
tion, in which the imagination of all people, especially all 
fables and religions of the East, place the serpent with evil, 
is certainly not gratuitous or unmeaning, Transl. 

Note, But some have supposed this to be the ape. The 
a'pe is the very opposite of the serpent. The eel, the trout, 
the salmon, these excite no Abschen,* 

P. S. I doubt the truth of my own remark as to the eel 
and earthworm. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 459. Note. Why not have quoted all this from 
Boehme, as an extract raisonnt ? But does the hypothesis, or 
hypopoiesis rather, explain the problem of evil? A nature 
--4he ground, the substratum, of God, which is not Er 
Selbst God himself, but out of which God risen exists, and 
which yet is begotten by the self existent, and yet is evil, 
morally evil — and yet the cause and parent, yea the very 
essence of Freedom, without which, as antecedent, das Bose 
cannot be — what is all this ? 

P. S. The bookbinder has docked my former notes ; but 
I understand enough to find that my first impressions were 
the same as my present are, after repeated perusal, and too 
strong a prepossession. It is a mere day-dream, somnium 
philosophans I S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 462. Note, But where after all, is the Evil as 
contra-distinguished from calamity and imperfection ? How 
does this solve the diversity, the essential difference between 
regret and remorse ? How does it concur even with the idea 
of Freedom ? I own I am disappointed, and that, with respect 
to the system, I remain in the same state, with the same 
hurrying dimly and partially light-shotten mists before my 
eyes, as when I read the same things for the first time in 
Jacob Boehme. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 463. Thence the universal necessity of sin and 
death, as the real destruction of all particularity (Eigenheit,) 
through which every human will must pass, as through fire, 
in order to be purified. Transl. 

Note, But is death to the wicked as to the better mortal ? 
Shall we say that the redeemed die to the fiesh, and therefore 

1 X 
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from it ; but that the reprobate die in the flesh and therefore 
with Ml S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 467. For that is free which acts conformably 
to the laws of its own proper being, and is determined by 
nothing else, either within it or without it, Transl. 

Note'. And is not this a confirmation of the old remark, 
that he who would understand Freedom, instead of knowing 
it by an act of Freedom, (the mystery in the mystery,) must 
either flee to Determinism d priori or ab extra,'— or to Fatal- 
ism, or the necessity ex essentia propria. In either case how 
can we explain Remor&e and Self-accusation other than as 
delusions, the necessity of which does not prove the necessity 
of knowing them to be delusions, and, consequently, renews 
the civil war between the Reason and the unconquerable 
Feeling, which it is the whole duty and promise of philoso- 
phy to reconcile? S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 468. Man is in the original creation, as has been 
shewn, an undivided being (which may be mythically repre^ 
sented as a state of innocence and original blessedness anterior 
to this life) : himself alone can divide himself. But this 
severance cannot take place in Time : it takes place out of all 
Time, and thence together with the first creation, although, as^ 
I find, distinct from it, Transl. 

Note, But this makes it fall in time. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 469. Note. So Luther in the Treatise De Servo 
Arbitrio; with justice, although he had not rightly conceived 
the union of such an unfading necessity with the Freedom of 
actions, Transl. • 

Note, Far better to have proved the possibility of Free- 
dom, and to have left the mode untouched. The reality is 
sufficiently proved by the fact. 

Ibid. ibid. Note. I still feel myself dissatisfied with the 
argument against Freedom derived from the influence of 
motives, Vorstellungen^ &c. For are these things — and 
not rather mere general terms, signifying the mind deter- 
mining itself? For what is a motive but a determining 
thought? and what is a thought but the mind acting on 
itself in some one direction ? All that we want is to prove 
the possibility of Free-Will, or, what is really the same, a 
Will. Now this Kant had unanswerably proved by showing 
the distinction between phenomena and noumena, and by 
demonstrating that Time and Space are laws of the former 
only (ai <rvv6B(retg at TroCJTai rf/c ah6r}(n(0Q- 6 xpovog fiiy, r) 
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itf^Tfi itaff b\ov trvvBimQ t^q aurO-^ffet^ Ttjc iffw 6 Sk x^^Qt 
Tijg fc^ui.) and irrelative to the Latter, to which class the Will 
must belong. In all cases of Sense the Reality proves the 
Possibility; but in this instance, (which must be unique if- 
it be at all,) the proof of the Possibility only is wanting to effect 
the establishment of the Reality. Therefore I cannot but 
object to p. 468 — sUfdlit ausser oiler Zeit, und daher mit 
der erster Schopfung zmammen, (It takes place out of all 
Time and thence together with the first creation.) This has 
at least the appearance of a contradiction. S. T. C. 

Ibid. pp. 469-70. In the consciousness^ so far as it w 
fnere self-comprehension and ideal only, doubtless that free 
deed which comes to pass of necessity, cannot take place; since 
it precedes it as existence {the deed precedes consciousness as 
acttudlt/ existent)— first makes it ; yet is it not therefore no 
deed of which the human being can ever take cognizance ; since 
he who in some way to excuse an unrighteous action, says, 
** Thus I am unalterably,** is yet very well aware that he it 
thus through his own fault, however true it may be that it has 
been impossible for him to do otherwise. Trans?, 

Note. I have long believed this ; but surely it is no ex- 
planation beyond the simple idea of Free Will itself. S. T. C. 
(The remainder of this note is unfortunately lost.) 

Ibid. p. 472. And it is worthy of notice how Kant, who 
had not raised himself in theory to a transcendental fact de- 
terminant of all human existence, was led, in his later inqui' 
ries, through mere true observation of the phenomena of the 
moral judgment, to a recognition of a subjective, as he ei' 
presses it, ground of human actions, preceding every deed that 
occurs to the senses, which yet itself' again must be an act of 
freedom, Transl. 

Note. But why this asserted superiority over Kant? 
Where is the proof, — where the probability, that by mere 
faithful observation he could arrive — (he alone of all other 
philosophers) — at this awful conclusion ? Lastly, what has 
dchelling added to Kant's notion? S. T. C, 

Ibid. p. 478. Here also is a note of Mr. C.'s partly ob- 
literated, in which he exclaims, ^* How unfair is this, to at- 
tribute to Kant a slow motive-making process, separate by 
intervals of time. Most true, most reverently true is it that 
a Being imperfect does feel an awe as in the presence of a 
holier Self — alter et idem^ where the I distinguishable through 
im perfection, &c.'' S. T. C. 
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These remarks seem to be made in reference to those of" 
Schelling aimed against unsre Empfindungsphilosophen, " our 
sensation-philosophers." " To be conscientious, he affirms, 
*< is for a man to act according as he knows, and not con- 
tradict in his deeds the light of knowledge. He is not 
conscientious, who, in any case that occurs, must first hold 
up to himself the law of duty, in order to decide upon right 
doing through respect to the same. Religiosity, according 
to the meaning of the word, leaves no choice between things 
opposed — no equilibriifm arbitrii, the bane of all morality, 
but only the highest decidedness for that which is right, to 
the utter exclusion of choice." 

Ibid. p. 493. Still the question recurs^ does Evil end and 
howl — has Creation in general a final aim, and if this be so, 
why is this not reached immediately, — why is not Perfection 
even from the beginning ? To this there is no answer but what 
is already given : because God is a Life, not merely a Being. 
But all Life has a destiny, and is suMect to suffering and 
becoming. Even to this then has God, of his own free will, 
subjected Himself when even at first, in order to become per- 
sonal, He divided the Light world and the world of Darkness* 
Transl. 

Note. These are hard sayings. Is not the Father from 
all eternity the Living one ? Vindfreywillig sich unierwerfen 
um personlich zu werden / (The rest is lost.) S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 495. Its state therefore is a state of not-being, 
a state of the continual becoming-consumed of the activity — 
(Verzehrtwerdens der Akti vital,) or of that in it which strives 
to become active. Transl. 

Note. Then will'not the darkness become again what it 
was before its union with the light, and of course the object 
of the same process repeated? Surely this has too much 
the appearance of subjecting the supersensual to the intuitions 
of the senses, and really looks like pushing in a thing merely 
to take it out again. And still the question returns — Why 
not this in the first place ? What can the process have ef- 
fected ? 

Ibid. p. 502. Note. It seems to me that this whole 
work pre-supposes Des Cartes' " quod dare concepimus, 
verum est»** 

Philosophische Briefe vber Dogmatismus und Criticismus 
Philosoph. Schrift. 

P. 119. Note» I have made repeated efforts, and all in 
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vaiD, to understand this first Letter on Dogmatism and 
Criticism. Substitute the World, die Welt, for a moral 
God, what do I gain in der reindsthetvichen Seite more than 
in any other point of view? How can I combat or tight up 
against that which I myself am ? Is not the very impulse 
to contend or to resist one of the links in the chain of neces- 
sary causes, which I am supposed to struggle against? If 
we are told that God is in us both to will and to do, that is, 
as the sole actual agent, how much more must this apply to 
the World, or Fate, or whatever other phantom we sub- 
stitute. I say how much more, because upon the admission 
of a supersensual being, this may possibly be, and we there- 
fore, from other reasons, do not doubt that it is really com- 
patible with Free Will ; but with a World-God this were a 
blank absurdity. Der Gedanke mich der Welt entgegenzu- 
stellen,* not only hat nichts grosses fur mich^f but seems 
mere pot-valiant nonsense, without the idea of a moral 
Power extrinsic to and above the World, — as much incon- 
ceivable by a sane mind, as that a single drop of the Falls 
of Niagara should fight up against the whole of the Cataract, 
of which itself is a minim ! 

How much more sublime, and, in other points of view, 
how infinitely more beautiful, even in respect of Taste or 
ssthetic judgment, is the Scriptural representation of the 
World as in enmity with God, and of the continual warfare, 
which calls forth every energy, both of act and of endurance, 
from the necessary vividness of worldly impressions, and the 
sensuous dimness of Faith, in the first struggles! Were the 
impulses and impresses from the faith in God equally vivid, 
as the sensuous stimuli, then indeed all combat must cease, 
— and we should have Hallelujahs for Tragedies and Sta- 
tues. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 122. Note. I cannot see the force of any of 
these arguments. By theoretic, as opposed to practical 
Reason, Kant never meant two Persons or Beings; but 
only that what we could not prove by one train of argument, 
we might by another, in proportion to the purposes of know- 
ledge. I cannot theoretically demonstrate the existence of 
God, as a moral Creatour and Govemour, but I can theoreti- 
cally adduce a multitude of inducements so strong as to be 



♦ The thought of opposiDg myself to the world, 
t Haa nothing great for me. 
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all but absolute demonstration ; and I can demonstrate (bat 
not a word of sense ever was, or ever can be, brought against 
it. In this stage of the argument my conscience, with its 
categorical command, comes in and proves it to be my duty 
to cliuse to believe in a God — there being no obstacle to my 
power so to chuse. With what consistency then can Schel- 
Img contend, that the same mind, having on these grounds 
tixed its belief in a God, can then make its former specula- 
tive infirmities, as applied to the idea of God, a pretext for 
turning back to disbelieve it? 

Ibid, pp. 123-4. With what law would you reach unto 
that Will? With the moral law itself? This is just what we 
ask, how you arrive at the persuasion that the Will of that 
Being is agreeable to this law ? It would be the shortest way 
to declare that Being himself the author of the Moral Law. 
But this is contrary to the spirit and letter of your philosophy. 
Or t?iust the Moral Law exist independently of all Will? 
Then we are in the domain of Fatalism ; for a law, which is 
not to be explained by any Being that exists independently of 
it, which rules over the highest power as well as over the least, 
has no sanction, save that of' necessity, Transl. 

Note, Just as well might Schelling have asked concern- 
ing the Wisdom or any other attribute of God — and if we 
answered, they were essential, — that is God himself, — then 
object, that this was Fatalism. The proper answer is, that 
God is the oris^inator of the Moral Law ; but not per arbi- 
trium, {Willk'iihr), but because he is essentially wise and 
holy and good — rather, Wisdom, Holiness, and Love. 
S. t. C. 

Ibid. p. 142. It is indeed no such uncommon case in hu- 
man life, that one takes the prospect of a future possession 
itself, Transl. 

Note. Is there not some omission of the press here — that 
is fur den Besitz after BesUzj — that we take the look out on 
a future possession for the possession itseU ? S. T. C. 

Ibid. 152. (In a note.) It is remarkable enough that 
language has distinguished so prtcisely between the Real, — 
dem \V irklichen {that which is present in the sensation or 
perception, which acts on me and whereon I react,) the -4c- 
tually Existing, dem Daseyenden, (which, m general, is 
there present in Space and Time,) and Being, dem Seyenden, 
which iv through itself, quite independently of all conditions 
of Time, Transl. ' . 
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Note, But how can we know that anything is, except so 
far as it works on or in us; and what is that but Existence? 
Answer ; — The means, by which we arrive at the conscious- 
ness of an idea, are not the idea itself. S. T. C, 

Ibid. p. 175. Note, It is clear to me that both Schelling 
and Fichte impose upon themselves the scheme of an ex- 
panding surface, and call it Freedom. I should say, — where 
absolute Freedom is, there must be absolute Power, and 
therefore the Freedom and the Power are mutually in- 
tuitive. Strange that Fichte and Schelling both hold that 
'the very object, which is the condition of Self-consciousness, 
is nothing but the Self itself by an act of free Self-limitation. 

P. S. The above I wrote a year ago ; but the more I re- 
flect, the more convinced am I of the gross materialism, 
'^hich lies under the whole system. It all arises from the 
duplicity of human nature, or rather perhaps the triplicity. 
Homo animal triplex. The facts stated are mere sensations, 
the corpus mortuum of the volatilized memory. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 177. Perhaps I should remind them of Lessing*s 
<onf'ession, that with the idea of an infinite Existence he con-' 
ttected a representation of an infinitely tedious duration of 
Time, which was to him torment and misery ; or even of that 
blasphemous exclamation : " J would not for all the world be 
(etemaUy) blessed,*' Transl. 

Note, Surely this is childish, — a mere confusion of 
Space with. Intensity, of Time with Eternity. I cannot think 
that by the word " adequate " Spinoza meant " commensu- 
rate," but simply ^* immediate." 

Abhandlungen zur Erla'uterung des Idealismus der Wifsen- 
schuftslehre, Philosoph. Schrift. 

P. 219. I have sojnetimes heard the question asked, how 
it was possible^ that so absurd a system, as i/iat of the so-named 
Critical Philosopher should — not merely enter any human 
being*s head — but take up iCs abode there. Transl. 

Note, I cannot see the mystery. The man who is per- 
saaded of the being of himself, seines Ichs, as a thing in it- 
self, and that the bodily symbols of it are phenomena, Er- 
scheinungen, by which it manifests its being to itself and 
others, easily, however unreasonably, conceives all other 
phanomena as manifestations of other consciousnesses — as 
unseen, yet actually separate, powers, or Ichs, or monads. 
S. T. C. 
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Ibfd. p, m\. It M eeidtiU, that mt anbf tkt pmmUliiy 
pf a rqireientatum of omtmard tkmgs in tUf but tke atto- 
$Uy of the tame mmt be expitnmed. Further, mot ombfy ham 
toe become eomeioms of c rtpreaentmtiam, but uko why om 
tfu» -eery aecomd we ure nuder th€ ueeeMity of referriMg it 
to an outwurd object, Transi. 

Note, I cannot cotuprebend how it shosld be more 
dHficak to as9fiiDe a £»ciiUy of perccpfioa than of seosataam, 
that 19 of self-perceptioD. 

Ibid, p, 224. Now that which u mm object (originalfy,) iSy 
a$ iuchf neceaarily fimle. As them the xpirit ts not origi- 
nally an object f it cannot aceotdiug to its nuture be origimaiiy 
finite, Transl. 

Note, That the Spirit is, io die modified sense heie stated, 
infinite^ may be proved by other reasons ; but this is sareJy 
ft strange twist of logic. If all Finites were necessarily ob- 
jectSy then indeed the Spirit, as iar as it is no object, might 
be infinite. But that it is therefore infinite, by no raeaiu 
follows* The Finite may be the common predicate of both 
— of the one essentially, of the other by the will of the Creatoi. 
S. T. C. 

Ibid. pp. 228-9. We cannot abstract from the product 
iff* the intuition without acting freely, that is without freely 
rrprating the original mode of action (of the Spirit) in the 
intuition t ^c, dfC» Now first through our abstracting the 
fiivifmi of our action becomes an object. Transl. 

Notv» 111 spite of Schelling's contempt of psychology, 
Ihta kvi of outncHS is more clearly stated in psychology, 
(t*t «|^|triit(li)nt on vividness. In a fever, yet retaining our 
(UMlt^l^tiUKliiitf, wo sec objects as outward, yet well know 
\Um \\\py Miti not roftl. S. T. C. 

ll'Hl, p, 3.17. In the first place, the whole hypothesis, 
( /(*» tH{uv kt M M('0» w>i// explain nothing, for this reason, 
<Au<, ^Hit*K^ it ut the highest, it does but make an impression 
v'<4 i'u/ nn^fktmtjif coftveivable, but not that we behold a real 
(^/>Av^ hut no mun will deny, that we not merely perceive, 
(AuiV (Ajiiltn^ of\ 'empfinden,)Me outward object, but that 
u V /luiH 'wM intmtion of it. According to this hypothesis, we 
hhoulU mviT ^i't Jhihrr than the impression : for, though 
U Hi? nmU thttt tlw impression is first referred to the 
ymtWi^iU {,^i\h\'t {u* itH cuuse\ and that thereby arises the 
n/'<(H'Ww<u*u («/ thfi iuttcff it is not recollected that on oc- 
KiMK^n oj' t/m intHitinHf wc ore conscious of' no such act^ no 
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sudi going forth from ourselves^ no such opposition and 
relationship ; also that the certainty of the presence of an 
object^ {which yet must be something distinct from the im^ 
pressiimy) cannot rest on so uncertain a conclusion. In any 
casCy therefore, the intuition must at least be considered as a 
free act, even though one that is occasioned by the impression* 
'Transl. 

Note. This is, methinks, all very weak. The Realist 
may surely affirm that an impression of a given force is what 
we call an object, as Schelling affirms, that the mere self- 
excitation of our own self-directed operations are what we 
mean by objects. 

I always thought one of the difficulties attending the no- 
tion of cause was its co-instanteity with the effect. The heat 
and the fire for instance. In all things, the effect is the 
presence of some other thing than the cause. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 239. In fine between the cause and its effect, 
continuity holds good, not only according to Time, but ac- 
cording to Space also. Transl. 

Kant, justifying the logical possibility of attraction, as a 
cause acting at a distance, has shewn the sophistry of this 
assertion in his Vermischte Schriften, and Schelling himself 
adopts and confirms the argument of Kant in his System des 
Transfcendentalen Idealismus. S. T. C. 

Notes written in Schelling* s System des Transc. Id. on or 
before the title page. 

Berkeley's scheme is merely an evolution of the positions 
— All perception is reducible to sensation, and All sensa- 
tion is exclusively subjective (He who feels, feels himself). — 
Ergo, all Perception is merely subjective (" Perceptum=: 
percipi : or Dum percipitur, est. The principium cognoscendi 
is raised into the principium essendi.) 'Now I should com- 
mence my reply to Berkeley by denying both positions— or, 
(what is tantamount,) the second. Sensation, I would say, 
is never merely subjective, but ought to be classed as a 
minimum or lower degree of Perception. Sensation, I assert, 
is not exclusively subjective, but of all the knoton syntheses 
of Subject 4- Object it is the least objective ; but for that 
reason still objective — or, (to express my position in a some- 
what more popular form), Sensation is Perception within 
the narrowest sphere. But, this admitted, Berkeleyanism 
falls at once. Now the facts of zoology are all in fa%x>ar of 
my position, and the whole class of Protozoa so many in-: 
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stances of its Troth, Nay, as Extremes meet, Sensation, in 
its first manifestation, is eminently objective. The light, 
warmth, and surrounding fluid are the brain and nerves of 
the polyp : even as the true Objective (the corporeal world 
as it is) exists only subjectively, that is, in the mind of the 
philosopher, while the true Subjective, (that is, the appear- 
ances resulting from the position and mechanism of the 
Percipient,) exists for our common consciousness only as 
independent and pure Object, S. T. C. 

lb. pp. 1 5, 1 6. But with these two problems we see ourselves 
entangled in a contradiction. According to B, there is rfc- 
-manded a dominion of Thought {of the Idear) over the world 
of' sense : but how is such a dominion conceivable, when (ac- 
cording to A,) the representation, in its origin, is the mere 
slave of the Objective? Converse^, if the real world is somcr 
thing quite independent of us, according tq which, as its arch' 
etype, our Representation (according to A,) must regulate 
itself, then it is inconceivable, how on the other hand th^ 
real world can regulate itself according to Representations in 
us. In a word, the practical certainty is lost to us by reof 
son of the theoretical, the theoretical through the practical; 
it is impossible that there should be at the same time Truth in 
our Knowledge, and Reality in our will, Transl. 

Note, Written at the end of the volume. 

Ye Gods, annihilate both Space and Time, and then this 
paragraph may become cogent logic. But as it is, one 
might with equal plausibility from the fact of one man*s 
lying on his back deduce the incompossibility of another 
man's standing on his feet ; or from the incompossibility of 
both positions in the same man at the same time infer the 
impossibility of both positions successively. Besides the 
antitheta are not adequate opposites, much less contraries. 
A wheel presented to me generates, without apparent mate- 
rials, the image of the wheel in my mind. Now if the pre- 
conception of a wheel in the artist's mind generated in like 
manner a corporeal wheel in outward space, or even in a 
mass of timber, then indeed, (though even so I can see no 
contradiction in the two hypotheses,) a problem would arise of 
which the equality or sameness of kind in the two generators 
might be the most natural solution. Yet even here there is a 
flaw in the antithesis : for, to make it perfectly correspondent, 
the mass of wood ought to generate the image, wheel. Where 
is the inconsistency between the reality (i.e. actual realizing 
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power) of the Will in respect of the relative position of ob- 
jects, and the reaUty of the objects themselves independent 
of the |)osition? Is the marble of a statue less really mar- 
ble tiian the marble in the quarry ? What after all does the 
problem amount to more than the fact, that the Will is a vis 
matrix, and the mind a directive power at one moment and 
in relation to the Will, and a Re- or Per-cipient in relation 
to objects moving or at rest ? ScheUing seems at once to 
deny and yet suppose the objectivity — and on no other 
grounds than that he commences by giving objectivity to 
abstractions. A acting he calls Will ; the same A acted on 
he calls Truth; and then, because acting and being acted on> 
are Antitheses or opposite States, he tirst turns them into 
contrart/ things^ and then transfers this contrariety to the 
subject A. That A acts on B, and is itself acted on by C, 
is a fact, to the How? respecting which I may have no 
other answer than Nescio : Init that my ignorance as to tht 
How ? makes any contradiction in the Fact, I can by no 
means admit, any more than that a mail coach moving teii 
miles an hour upon the road contradicts the fact of the same 
standing in a coach house the night following. S. T. C. 

Written at the beginning of the volume. 

Pp. 15, 16. § C. The remarks on the blank leaves 
at the end of this volume are, I still think, valid : so far 
that all Schelling*s "contradictions'' are reducible to the 
one difficulty of comprehending the co-existence of the 
Attributes, Jgere et PcUi, in the same subject, and that 
the difficulty is diminished rather than increased by the 
Facts of human Art, in which the Pati and the Agere 
take place in different relations and at different moments. 
Likewise that Schelling's position of Opposites, viz. Nature 
and Intelligence as the same with Object and Subject, 
already supposes Plurality, and this being supposed, the 
-whole hypothesis becomes arbitrary^ for the <»nception of 
Plurality once admitted, Object and Subject become mere 
j*elative terms, and no reason can be assigned why each 
existent should not be both Object and Subject. But if he 
begins at the beginning, then the objection applies — viz* 
that Schelling arbitrarily substantiates attributes. For, in 
the very act of opposing A to B, he supposes an X common 
to both, viz. Being, ovaia ; but this given, there is no neces- 
sary reason, why Objectivity and Subjectivity should not 
boU) be predicable of both — so namely that the Subject B 
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is an Object to the Subject A, and the Subject A an Object 
to the Subject B; as in the instance of a lover and his mis- 
tress gazing at each other. Finally it is a suspicious Logic 
when no answer can be given to the question, ** What do 
you mean ? Give me an instance,** The fact is, that every 
instance, Schelling would have brought, would simply give 
an object as the base of the Subject; and his bewusste li'dt' 
igheit ohne Bewusstseyn I do not understand. At least if 
he mean the Will, it is a strange way of expressing himself; 
and at all events he should have previously explained the 
distinction between primary consciousness, ceasing on the 
coincidence of O. with S. — and the secondary, or conscious- 
ness of having been conscious, which is memory. It would 
be well to shew, how much better Schelling's meaning might 
have been given in simple common-life words. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 17. This argument grounds itself on the assertion 
'* es ist alierdings eine productive Th'dtigheitf welche im 
Wollen sich dussertj** in the very same sense of the word 
** productive,** in which Nature '* im produciren der Welt 
productiv sey ;" only that the one is " mit** the other ** ohne 
Bncusstsei^n productiv,** Now this is merely asserted, I 
deny it, and for the reasons above stated. S. T. C. — i.e. at 
this moment. A book I value, I reason and quarrel with as 
with myself when I am reasoning. S. T. C. 

P. S. Add to this, one scruple which always attacks my 
mind when I read Schelling or Fichte. Does Perception 
imply a greater mystery, or less justify a postulate, than the 
act of Self-consciousness, that is, Self-perception ? Let Per- 
ception be demanded as an Act Specific of the mind, and 
how many of the grounds of Idealism become 0=0 ! 

No ! I am wrons^. For grant this mysterious Perception, 
yet ask yourseU what you perceive and a contradiction en- 
sues, {The rest tost, S. C.) S. T. C. 

Tranfsc. Id . last paragraph of p. 40-1 . How we, in respect 
of those positions, in which a wholly heterogeneous Objective 
j'alU in with a Subjective — {and this takes place in every syn^ 
thetical judgment A=B; the Predicate, the conception here 
always represents the Subjective, the Subject the Objective) 
— can arrive at certainty, is inconceivable, Transl. 

Note, It seems to me that the Logician proceeds from the 
principles of Identity, Alterity and Multeity or Plurality, as 
already known :— that the Logical /attributes its own Sub- 
jectivity to whatever really is, and takes for granted that a 
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Not-he really is — and that it is a Subject ; and this he pro- 
ceeds to make objective for himself by the predicate. N.B. 
It does not follow, that the Logical 1 attributes its Egoity, 
as well as its Subjectivity, to the no^-itself, as far as it is. 

In other words the Logical / seems to me to represent the 
individual I, which must indeed be this or that or some 
other, but without determining which it is — individuality, or 
smgularity, in genere, as when we say, every man is an in- 
dividual. 

In the position, " Greeks are handsome," Schelling says, 
the Subject " Greeks*' represents the Object, — the Predicate 
" handsome,'* the Subjective. Now I would say " Greeks*' is 
a Subject assumed by apposition with myself as a Subject. 
Now this Subject I render objective for myself by the Predi- 
cate. By becoming objective it does not cease to be a 
Subject. 

It follows of course that I look on Logic as essentially 
empirical in its pre-conditions and postulates, and posterior 
to Metaphysics ; unless you would name these the higher 
Logic. 

N. B. The following remarks apply merely to the Logical 
form, not to the Substance of Schelling's Philosophy. 

Schelling finds the necessity of splitting, not alone Philo- 
sophy, but the Philosopher, twy-personal, at two several 
gates. 

This system may be represented by a straight road fron\ 
BatoBb. 




Ba 



with a gate at A, the massive door of which is barred on 
both sides : so that when he arrives at A from B a, he must 
return back, and go round by C to B b, in order to reach the 
same point from that direction. 

Now I appear to myself to obviate this inconvenience by 
simply reversing the assumption that Perception is a species, 
of which Sensation is the genus, or that Perception is only 
a more finely organized Sensation. With me, Perception is 
the essentia prima, and Sensation perceptio unius; while 
Perception so called is perceptio plurium simultanea. Or 
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thus : single lotuition is Sensation, comparative and com- 
plex Jntuition, Perceptioo. The consequences ^ this posi- 
tion are wide and endless. S. T. C. 

The whole difficulty lies in the co-existence of Agere tt 
Fati as Predicates of the same subject. S. T. C. 

( Written on a blank page before the title page of tkeTraaaic. 
Id. S. C.) 

P. 54, and then pp. 59-62- The Sinnozitm of Schdling's 
system Hrst betrays itself; though the very comparisoo dei 
reinen Ichg eu/M^eome^riscA^fiHatufreought, by its inadequacy 
and only partial fitness, to have rescued him. Jut Rattmc 
the matiria and the limiting power are diverse. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 118. {As I fear that these notes on the Tninsfc. 
Id. will scarcely interest or be intelligible to any but readers 
of' that workf 1 do not give the long passage to which thefol" 
lowing refers. S. C.) 

But why, if there are many Ichheiten^ should not No. 1 I 
act on No. 2 1? If / act on itself, it is acted on, therefore 
actible on by an L But to assert that it can be acted on 
by this and no other incomprehensibly-detennined-in-its- 
comprehensible-determinateness-I,is to assert, and no more. 
In short, the Attributes of the Absolute Synthesis, the I AM 
in that lAMfUre falsely transferred to the / AM in that God 
is. 

Aye, replies Schelling, this would be secundum principium 
essniili ; but I speak only secundum principium sciendi. 

True, I rejoin, but you assert that the two Principles are 
one; p. 18. 1. 17-18.* What is this but to admit that the 
1 itat If even in its absolute synthesis, supposes an already 
perfected Intelligence, as the ground of the possibility of its 
existing as it does exist? And what is Schelling's Begrduz- 
theil ubirhaupt but the aUgemeinerte abstraction from the 
bi'stimwteii Begrduztheitcn — a mere ens logicumf like motion, 
form, colour, &c.? S. T. C. 

Note written in Schelling's Sj/st. des Transfc. Id, p. 121. 
above the section headed — Problem: to explain how the I 
beholds itself as perceptive, Transl. 

♦ The two things taken together^ that the defined Limitation 
cannot be defined through the Limitatio7i in general^ and yet that 
it arises at the same time xiith this, and through one Act, makes 
that it is the Incompiehensible and Inexplicable of Philosophy, 
Transl. 
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I more and more see the arbitrariness and incoDTeniences 
of using the same term, Anschaueuy for the productive and: 
the contemplative Acts of the Intelligential Will, which 
Schelling calls das Ich, If this* were true, the Jcould never 
become self-conscious: for the same impossibility for the 
same reason will recur in the second act — and so in fact it 
is. We can no more pass without a saltus from mere Sen- 
sation to Perception, than from marble to Sensation. 

Whether it is better to assume Sensation as a minimum of 
Perception, or to take them as originally diverse, and to con- 
tend, that in all Sensation a minor grade of Perception is 
comprised, deserves consideration. S. T. C, 

Transfc. Id. pp. 2,59-60. Since, then Intelligence beholds 
the evolution of the Universe^ so far as it fulls within its view 
(Anschauung), in an organization, it must consequently behold 
the same as identical with itself. 

Whether from acquired habit or no, I do not, and seem to 
myself never to have, regarded my body as identical with 
myself, my brain any more than my nails or hair, or my eyes 
than a pair of spectacles. S. T. C. 

A Jew other notes of Mr, C. on Schelling have become 
pnrtlif illegible, or are too much interwoven with the text to 
be given here, S. C. 

On a treatise in the Jahrbucher der Medicin ah Wiasen- 
schaftf entitled Grundsdtze zu einer kunftigen Seelenlehre, 
Ground-positions for a future Doctrine of the Soul, — Mr. 
Coleridge writes thus : 

Never surely was work written so utterly unsatisfactory for 
both head and heart. What we are or are to be ; what the I 
is, is not even spoken of. But we are gravely told in the last 
paragraph, that, if we act virtuously, the soul will remember 
a something of which we, while there was a We, bad been 
likewise conscious: while our brother Nothings, who had 
not been virtuous, would be forgotten by this Soul ! ! — though 
how this unconscious Soul can be said to forget what, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis^ she never knew anything at all 
about, 1 cannot even conjecture. And what is the basis of 
the whole system ? — mere Ipse dirits grounded on the mere 



• Tbia Intuition, {Anschauen,) is an Activity, but the I cannot 
at once behold, and behold itself, as beholding, (auschauen, uiui 
tick anschauefit als anschauend,) lb. p. fii* Transl. 
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maampaoKm «f tke iscMeme of- deaA meclanitbl .emantttiod. 

S* T* C. . I -^ . I tj T ,i>j v; ' .-jti'-i^/c. 

At the end of SchelUng's DeQki9al>dei;;$ol«i^,ixai^lden 
^ttlieberiDiiigen, &c. des HerrD Fri^dr. H»ints Jattbi, 
M>^ CoUrklge has written: .•- . l., , ;j- .. . 

Spi^ of all the superiour airs of the Naiut'^ikif^$o]^i0t,f 
I confess that, iq tbe perusal of' Kant, I br«aih«'itb|e 4:^ J^J* 
of Good Sense and Logical UDdeEQtaQding.w^tk^hejtight of 
Reason shining io it and through it; *wi^:in the; Physics 
of Schelling I am amused with happy conjecturee^.fiAd f) 
his Theology am bewildered by positions, wluc^yin ^eir first 
sense are transcendental (uberfltegerUi), in their literal sense 
scandalous. 3* T. C. ■ ^ ■ 

In the blank page at the beginning Mr, - Coleridge^ afltf 
tpeakihg iff Schelling^ great genius and intellectual pigot^^ 
objects to his " exaltation of the Understanding over the 
jieason," "What understanding?" he says, "That ef 
which Jacobi had spoken? No such thing I bat an Under- 
standing enlightened ; — in other words, the whole Man 
spiritually regenerated. There is doubtless much true and 
acute observation on the indefiniteness, the golden mists of 
Jacobi's scheme; but it is so steeped in gall as to repel one 
from it. And then the Fancy is unlithesome and wooden, 
jointed in the wilful open-eyed dream — and the wit, the 
would be smile, sardonic throughout. Dry humour with a 
vengeance." S. T. C. 

On a margin of Schelling's Philosophie und Heligion^ in 
which the author contends with a work of Eschenmeyer's, 
the aim of which is to reintegrate Philosophy with Faith, 
at p. 7, Mr. C. writes: 

Whatever St. Paul, (the Apostle to and through the Un- 
derstanding) may have done, yet Christ and John use the 
woid Faith not as Eschenmeyer, &c. but as a total energy 
of the moral and intellectual being, destitute of all anti- 
thesis. S. T. C. 

On p. 5 Mr. Coleridge writes : 

Here we have strikingly exemplified the ill effects of 
ambiguous (i. e. double meaning) words even on highest 
minds. The whole dispute between Schelling and Eschen- 
meyer arises out of this, that what Eschenmeyer asserts of 

V^tL /*YiA Atolfv rkf tViP narfini familtv. ^ven of Rpasnn itcplf 
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Belief, i. e. the substitution of the Will -f- Imagination -|- 
Sensibility for the Reason. S. T. C. 

Philosophy and Religion, pp. 21-2. 

If I do not deceive myself, the truth, which Schelling 
here toils in and after, like die moon in the scud and cloudage 
of a breezy November night, is more intelligibly and ade- 
quately presented in my scheme or Tetraxy. 

1 . Absolute Prothesis. 

WILL absolutely and essentially causative of Reality. 
Therefore 

2. Absolute Thesis 

of its own reality. Mens-Pater, But the absolute Will 
self-realized is still absolutely creative of Reality. It has all 
Reality in itself; but it must likewise have all Reality in 
another. That is, all eternal relations are included in all 
Reality, and here there can be no difference but of relation, 
but this roust be a real relation. 

3. Absolute Antithesis. 

But the absolute of Mens is Idea, ahsoluta adaquaia, Deus 
Filius. 

But where Alterity exists without difference of Attribute, 
the Father beholdeth himself in the only-begotten Son, and 
tlie Son acknowledgeth the Father in himself, an Act of ab- 
solute Unity is given, proceeding from the Father into the 
Son, from the Son into the Father — Trcpixwpjjfftc, ^roccssio 
intercircularis. 

4. Absolute Synthesis, Love, Deus Spiritus. 

From the beginning I avoid the £ilse opposition of Real 
and Ideal, which embarrasses Schelling. Idea with me is 
contradistinguished only from conception, notion, construc- 
tion, impression, sensation. S. T. C. 

The Jahrlmcher der Medicin als Wissenschajl and the 
Zeitschrift der Spekulative Physik, edited by Schelling, con- 
tain writings by a disciple of his. Dr. StefTens. On pp. 21-2 
of a Review by Steffens of the later natural-philosophical wri- 
tings of the Editor in the latter, Mr. Coleridge says : 

The clear-headed perspicuous Steffens, whom I love and 
honour with heart and head, could not but feel the obscurity 
and limping of Schelling's theory of warmth, or the ground- 
work at least of the promised theory, as given in his Einieit- 
ung: and nothing but his reverential sense of Schelling^s 
genius, would, I am persuaded, have influenced him to adopt 
80 implicitly his great master^s dynamico-atomistic assump- 
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jSimpie Actions. As to Warmth, far mote beautiful 
ms's own doctrine, who regards it as the lodifference 
Light and Gravity. And yet there must be a lower 
light and Warmth, in which they stand in antiigo- 
em."" Why not thus ? Let the highest product of Light 
(n.b. not as the universal Antithesis to Gravity, includrag 
the power of sound, &c., but) as Lux phanome^nan or Light 
commonly so called, be the outward pole or correspondent 
Excitant of Organization. A lower will be a chemical, or 
chemico-mechanical stuff, embodying the chemical powers of 
contraction, as Oxygen, — while the Warmth will appear as 
the dilation in Hydrogen, the substance or magnetic product 
with which the one is combined and made latent being the 
metal y, the stuff representative of — Magnetism, and the 
other the metal x, the stuff representative of -|- Magnetism, 
not improbably Nitrogen itself. The order would be thus : 

Lux phenomenon. Caloric. 

— Electricity^. + Electricity. 

Oxygen. Hydrogen. 

Functions. Functions. 

1. Distinction. 1. Diffusion. 

2. Contraction. 2. Dilation. 

3. Fixation.f 3. Vis fluidifica. J ^ 

t i.e. When it acts on a Fluid, — for a Fluid is that which 
has no distinguishable parts : the oxygen acts therefore on 
the whole as at all and one. But for the same reason, when 
it acts on a Solid (= rectiusy Rigid) it exerts the same fixive 
power by causing a retraction of each particle in upon itself, 
as it were, and thus produces the phaenomenon of pulveriza- 
tion or multeity, and the quaUty of positive hardness. The 
power exerted is the same in both, and differenced only by 
the subjects. 

X Hydrogen . Fluidumfluidissimum aereum quidem propter 
levitutem ejus relativam, hand vero aer. An Air. 

Jahrbucher der Med. Dritt. Band, zweyt Heft. Ueber 
die Vegetation von H. Steffens. P. 197. 

Thou askest how we presume to say anything about vege- 
tation, without having spoken on the nature of light. Hast 
thou seen it, or is it not seeing itself? Steff. Transl. 

There is a quackery in passages like these, very unpleasant 
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to my feelings. This fitrdpcuris tig d\Xo ykyog without no- 
tice ! Dufrdgst: — What do I ask ?— or concerning what ? 
Light as an object — that somewhat, in the absence of which 
v^etables blanch^ Sec. And Stefifens answers me as if we 
'had been conversing of subjective Light — and asks me, is 
it not the same as Light ! Is not its esse in the videre ? I 
see a herring, — I see milk, — I slice the fresh herring length- 
ways and suspend the slips in a clear phial of milk, — all this 
is seeing. But in an hour or two I see the phial shining, I 
see a luminous apparition, and, if I darken the room, I can 
see other things by it within the sphere of a foot. Now it is 
this, we were talking of: and what sense is there in saying : 
1st es nicht das Sehen selbst ? S. T. C. 

At the end of some remarks on a treatise by Franz Baader 
Ueber Starres und Fliessendes, immediately following that 
of Steffens on Vegetation, Mr. Coleridge says : 

The word matter, materia, ^\fi, is among the most obscure 
and unfixed in the whole nomenclature of metaphysics, and 
I am afraid that the knot must be cut, i. e. a fixed mean- 
ing must be arbitrarily imposed on the word, as I have done 
in defining 

Matter as mere videri X (opposed to) spirit as quod agii 
et non apparet, the synthesis being body. At all events I 
would have preferred the terms Quantity and Quality: thus: 

Materia '\-Spiritus=: Corpus, Ergo Materia est in cor^ 
pore : spiritus agit per Corpus. Matter and Spirit are Body : 
then Spirit (2) re-emerges in moments, as a property or func- 
tion ot Body, but in omni tempore and as the whole per to- 
talitatem immamentem — it is Quality — Spiritus potentiaUs* 
Again Materia ens in co;7>ore= Quantity. S. T. C. 

Note A. a. p. 28. 

IT has been thought that this epigram was suggested by 
one in a book called Terra-FUius, or The secret His- 
tory of the University of Oxford, London, 1726. I give the 
older epigram, though I think its paternal relationship to the 
later one by no means clear on internal evidence, and know 
not that my hihet ever saw the volume which contains it. 

Upon tome verses rf Father WilHam, 

"Thy verses are immortal, O ! my friend, 
For he who reads them, reads them to no end,** 

No. xxvi. vol. i. p* 142. 
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"IjREFIXpD to tlw worts of Cowley is an AccouM frf 
JT his Life ftod Writings by T. Sprat, afterwards .pislltn 
^Ilocheater. Mr. Cokridge aWaiei Id his suppression of 
Cpwiej's lelteiSjOQ which subject Sprat siijs: "Tlie tratbis, 
^ letters that pass belweeti particular fnends, if they are 
written as ihey ought lo be, can scarce ever be fit to see the 
light. ..They sbould not camist of fuUotoe compliroeD.ts, or 
teoiouB polities, or elaborate elegancies, or general ^Locies, 
but they should have a native clearness and sliortaess, n do- 
tneatical plainness, and a peculiar kind of familiarliy, whicji 
can only affect the humour of those lo whom they were.JD- 
tended. The very same passages, which make writings of 
this nature delightful amongst friends, will lose all manner 
of tasle, when they come to be read by those that are iudiffe- 
rent. Id such letters the souls of men should appear un- 
dressed : and in that negligent babit, tbey may be fit.to^be 
seen by one or two in a chamber, but not lo go abroad inlf) 
the streets." 

There are many very delightful domestic letters, which 
are quite unfit for publication ^ and on the other hand many 
letters fit for the public eye have beeu written to friends ; as 
those of Cowper. In general it may be said that men of 
^□ius, especially if their iatellectual powers have been q^ 
tivaied, are apt lo rise above mere home wit and wisdom 
even when they are speaking of home matters; they seldom 
tre»t details and particulars merely as such, but quickly 
bring them into the light of principles and general liulhs, 
and even in their chamber are tit to go- abroad into the 
streets, — nay filter sometimes than if they had dressed them- 
selves tor a public eutertainment. Few will agree with Sprat 
that "nujAi'n^ of this nature should be publi^ed," Ihou^ 
(tare should be taken to publish nothing nhicli really answera 
W bis description in suiting Only " the humour of those fcr 
whom itwaainteuded." "fulsome compliments and tedions 
polities" are lil neither for private nor public perusai. S)<0. 

Note A. c. p. 60. ' ' ■ ■; 

THE illustmtion of St. Neporouc occuiB in.Bicht^s 
Blamen-FrucAt'Und-DorntnSluclie (Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces)chap. v. Theauthorsays "Since ihe tas- 
ters," (critics or reviewera,)"seldomwrite books themselves, 
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they have the more leisure for looking over and vai 
those of others ; occasionally iixleed .they write bad j 
and therefore know iminediately the look 9f a had I 
^heh one' comes in their Way/' (Noel's tVa^sl, p. 4«--j, 
They know the hok of it certainly ; they recognise iii it tire 
old ^miliar features, and conceive an anedtion foi it ^t'nr^ 
sight. But they are far from knowing or declaring it to be 
Bad. The saihe delusion that led them to write bad bodks 
iii^ddr the inapression that they were writing good btie^l 
attends them when they enter upon the office of critic, and 
theii tfiey mistake bad for eood and gotod for blid; but 
^oubtl^ the remembrance that they themselves have been 
condemned !as writers makes them eager to find writers 
whom they may condemn in theirtum; as boys at school, 
ihoitgh they cannot retaliate upon their tormentors, yet feel 
it 'a compensation to inflict upon others what has been in- 
fiieted on them. But, as Mr. Carlyle says, " all flesh, and 
pevieWei^-flesh too, is fidlible and pardonable;" and they 
who have suffered from reviewers, though their depositions 
may be heard in evidence, are not to pronounce the final 
judgment on their merits and demerits. S. C. 
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Note A. d. p. 96. 

SINCE this was printed, being assured by a friend that 
the story contained in the au&or's note at p. 96, is told 
in one of Jeremy Taylor's Sermons, I sought again and found 
it in Sermon XII. of the Twenty-seven preached at Golden 
Grove, entitled The Mercy of the Divine Judgments ; or, 
God's method in curing sinners. But either Mr. Coleridge 
has added to the passage given by him as a quotation, as well 
as slightly altered it, or he must have found the story with a 
different comment in some other place. The words of Tay- 
lor are these : ** St. Lewis the king having sent Ivo, Bishop 
of Chartres, on an embassy, the bishop met a woman on the 
tray, grave, sad, fimtastic, and melancholic, with fire in one 
band, and water in the other. He asked what those symbols 
meant. She answered, My purpose is with fire to bum 
paradise,. and with my water to quench the flames of hell, 
that men may serve God without the incentives of hope and 
fear, and purely (br die love of God." He then process 
" Bat this woman began at the wrong end/^ &c. S. C.~ 
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Note A. p. 107. 

AFTER the chapters which treat o( Association of Ideas 
in this volume were printed I met with the following 
remarks in The Life and Correspondence of David Hume, a 
new publication by J. H. Burton, Esq. Advocate. Tnf 
author quotes the passage in the B. L. concerning Hume's 
probable obligations to Aquinas, — ^then Sir J. M.'s explana- 
tion, which disposes of the external evidence undoubtedly : 
then proceeds to say : 

** With regard to the internal evidence, the passage of 
Aquinas particularly referred to, which will be found below,* 
refers to memory, not imagination, to the recall of images in 
the relation to each other in which they have once had a 
place in the mind, not to the formation of new associations, 
or aggregates of ideas there ; nor will it bring the theories 
to an identity, that, according to Hume's doctrine, nothing 
can be recalled in the mind unless its elements have already 
been deposited there in the form of ideas, because the observa- 
tions or Aquinas apply altogether to the reminiscence of 
aggregate objects." 

Neither Maasz nor Coleridge could have been unaware, 
that both text and commentary relate to Memory and Recol- 
lection. But what is Memory ? Stewart, so distinguished 
for psychological analysis, tells us, that the word *' alwdys 
expresses some modification of that faculty, which enables 
us to treasure up, aud preserve for future use, the knowledge 
we acquire/'t Locke says, ** this laying up of our ideas m 
the repository of the Memory signifies no more but this, that 
the mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions 



* Quandoque reminiscitur aliquis incipiens ab aliqua re, cujus 
memoratur, a qua procedit ad aliam triplici ratione, Quandoque 
quidem ratione similitudinUt sicut quando aliquis memoratur de 
Socrate, et per hoc oecurrit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia ; 
quandoque vero ratione contrarietatis, sicut si aliquis memotetur 
HectoHs, et per hoc oecurrit ei Achilles, Quandoque veto ratione 
fTopinquitatis cujusctimque, sicut cum aliquis memor est patris, et 
per hoc oecurrit ei filius. Et eadem ratio est de quacutnque alia 
propinquitate, vel societatis, vel loci, vel temporis, et ])ropter hoc Jit 
reminiscentia, quia motus horum se invicem cotisequuntur. Com- 
mentary Lectio V. b. p. 26. Antw. Edit. 1612. 

t Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, chap, vi. 
8. 1. p. 306. 
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vrhich it has once had, with this additional perception an- 
nexed to them, that it has had them before.'^ * 

Memory then, as commonly understood, is the faculty of 
preserving and recalling mental representations, together 
with the consciousness that they have been presented to the 
mind before : and in this sense it is obviously a mode of the 
Imagination, which is in general '^ the faculty of representing 
an object without the presenceof it in the intuition ;'' although 
likewise a modification of the Judgment, inasmuch as it 
judges of present thoughts and images that they are the same 
as past ones. Maasz observes indeed that, strictly taken. 
Memory is simply the power of perceiving this identity of 
present with past representations, which Hobbes calls a 
'f mixt sense, but internal ,* but that, since this presupposes 
the recalling of former ones, and we may add, the reiaining 
them to be recalled, the common use of speech makes a 
quidjfro quo and ascribes the latter also to Memory .f Now 
it is certainly the broad popular sense of Memo.ry which 
Aristotle and Aquinas treat of; in which sense it belongs in 
part to Imagination ; and surely the principle whereby we 
recall ideas and preserve them in a certain order is the same 
as the general principle of the association of ideas, though 
Aristotle does not expressly say this because his object did 
not require it. ^' The observations of Aquinas apply to the 
reminiscence of aggregate objects," — ^True — but do they not 
at the same time shew how the objects came to be aggre- 
gated? Cmua autem reminUcendit says Aquinas, est ordo 
motuwn qui relinquuntttr in anma ex prima impremone ejusy 
quod primo apprehendimut'X The process of recollection 
depends on the order of the motions left in the mind from 
the first impression ; and Aquinas, after Aristotle, states the 
law of that order, though only, as Sir J. Mackintosh observes, 
for the sake of explaining recollection. The objects are 
strung together, like beads, upon the string of propinquity 
or relationship ; in reminiscence we lay hold pf the string,, 
and follow it with the hand, till we arrive at the particular 
bead which we wish to bring close to the eye. Mr. Burton 
says that '* the scope of Aquinas's remarks has more refe- 
rence to mnemonics or artificial memory than to association*'' 
But since artificial memory depends wholly upon associa*. 

* Ham. Uaderstand. b. 11. cap. x. 8. 9. 
t Vertuch itr Einbildiung$kraft, pp. 16-17. 
t Commentary, Lectio V, a« p. 26. 
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ttotij And aifelociaden Itself also depeiiidsoaiiieMAry-^ 
c<nild ndt'GonDectmty'oniememal jiresentafkm'Witii^MMllier' 
ihme covM ^^noi prtservt those Mrer imve ob^ bad < atid ■ distiH^ 
gu^th'th^iti^^hom siu^ as are immediately presedt'^) — PicffA^ 
iffts uoold not well vefer to the pHticiples of th^ one i4nthout 
incKoitiDg the law of the <rtihef. Mewio*^ cotoes- iirto ^or 
dmly \ii (Bonjunctkm witii tjither powers of the «nnd ; i\A -reia^* 
ttoa-'to phantasy or imagination iii implied by 'IMibeft inl4iias 
Human Natare, dhap. iii. amd it is plainly stat^lsy'AiistMllN 

"What ijjen memory and to i«membef is, hath been- Md^' 
namely that it is the hatnt of ^e phantasm, as the imag^ <^ 
that which the phantasm represents :'' that is',- 'Says Aqoimi^/ 
^ a certain habitual conservationofthephaatttntt, not ind^Md' 
a^sording to itself, for tiiat belongs to tb^imagiDatiTe Virtniiy' 
but inasmuch as the phantasm is the image -a/irB/itf prHi$^ 
si&ngatiy of something previously perceived by sense. In 4iiis 
first chapter Aristotle shews that Memory has its seat in the^ 
same power of the soul as phantasy. Tivoc iikvohf tAp rife 
i^X^C iffrtv 4 fivri/ifi, ^vepbv, ^ti ohrtp Koi ri ^avracia. It 
is true that Memory is concerned with intellectual represen- 
tifttons as well as sensible ones, and therefore, as Maasz ob- 
serves, does not belong to Imagination albne ; but neither 
does association of ideas belong to Imagination alone; all' 
our " ideas of reflection" are associable in the same way 
and by the same influences as those of sensation, though the 
former are not imaged, Mr. Coleridge did not think it 
necessary to state the connection between memory and 
other cognitive powers of the soul when he passed at once, 
at the end of chap. vii. from ** Association of Ideas" to 
" Acts of Memory." 

Insisting upon the merits of Hume's classiflcation, Mr. 
Burton observes, that it embodies cause and effect but not' 
contrariety ; that of Aquinas contrariety* but not cause and 
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^ By contrariety Aquinas does not seem to have meant e^- 
tiast in being and character, but opposition or antagonism in 
position, at least in bis first mention of it. His example of Acbit* 
Im and Hector shows this, for they were signal adversaries, bat 
n6t directly opposed to each other in qualities of mind or body.' 
Aristotle's expression ivavrinv might signify any oppoeedaess; 
and in a subsequent paragraph («. p. S6) Aqainas explains cod>^ 
trariety as contrast, when he is concerned with Aristotle's owa 



e0cQt;:and dMt.ff in & division into tbree,^<$iiifiiita: tbia d»^ 
QfepttKicy i^ OQ^terial*^. Hmne retioed Ai{K>n» the .gl^ i3las«o 
siiioatioB noidoubt ;. h^ waa noUikely to overlook 'tmii8^ aadi 
effect on which su^eot. he wsote bis most renutfk^leifasay/^^ 
but'l:doubt wbetber this division into ^Aree /eleipetitfl as aoi 
yety wmterid, , Nearness in time and neiuness ip s(nkte«{ 
tbottgb tb^ may form one clause of a sentence^ areidiffeiCBt, 
kiodfl of neamess> and on the other band cause and ^eiBisot 
vtmat m pwrt be subordinated to them when viewed in refeM 
reaiee to association; — likeness and contrast are noti^uitd 
reducible vto^ one principle, if the last may *' be ooBsidered- aai 
a^vnUture of oouMitMm smd resemblance,** It is perhaips better 
6> say^ as Mr. Coleridge does, that there are^ve occasioning; 
causes of recollections, or five sorts of connections of ideas, 
xnoce or less distinguished from each other, all containing the 
idea of nearness,* but each, I should suppose, exerting ai» 
iufluenoe on the association, in its own individual rights 

Mr. Burton's assumption that *' Coleridge failed to keep, 
in view, in his zeal to discover some curious thing, &c. that 
the classification is not that of Aquinas, but of Aristotle,*^< i» 
puzzling. Mr. Coleridge's aim all along is to shew the clas-i: 
sification to have been originally Aristotle's, and Aristotle's, 
commentator is only called into court by him to depose cm 
this point. Those who imagine that Mr. Coleridge had not, 
other object, than to detect Hume or any one else in pla* 
giarism, are judging him not by himself but by others very 
unlike him. 

Note B. p. 112. 

THE elder Reimarus, Hermann Samuel, was a learned 
philologer of the eighteenth century, the author oC 



UlUttratioD of proceeding from the moistare of the atmosphere 
to Autamo, a dry season. . t 

* Speaking of Dr. Brown Sir James Mackintosh says : " H^. 
falls into another and more nnaccountable error, in representing 
his own redaction of Mr. Home's principles of association (re- 
seinblancet contrariety, causation, contiguity in time or place) 
to the one principle of contiguity, as a discovery of bis own, by 
which his theory is distingoisbed from " the universal opinion, 
of philosophers," Nothing bat too exdoaive a consideratioa of' 
the doctrines of the Scottish school could have led him to speak 
thus of what was hinted hy Aristotle, distinctly laid down bV 
Hobbes, and fuiJy unfolded both by Hartley and Condiilao* '' 
Ethical PhiJoiophyy p. 164. 
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seveial works, but best known by his writings on the instincl 
of animalsy and since his death by the attribution to him of 
the famous Wolfenbiittel Fragments, published by Lessing 
in 1774 and 1777, his authorship of which was in the &ad 
put beyond doubt. 

. His son, Joh. Alb. Heinrich, was bom at Hamburg in 
1729, attained to eminence as a physician in his native city, 
became Professor of the Natural Sciences at the Gymnasium 
in 1796, died at Ranzau in 1B14. Archdeacon Hare believes 
him to have been ''a rationalizing moralist of the same class 
as Franklin, one of thosewho imagined that the world might 
be regenerated by philosophy ;" and mentions that his wri- 
tings were chiefly on electricity, conductors, &c. which led 
him into a kind of controversy with Kant. J. A. H. R^ 
marus, though of his Father's mind in regard to revelation, 
appears to have belonged to the higher order of those who pro- 
fess to hold what is commonly called (by a misnomer as Mr. 
Colerid ge has affirmed) natural religion. He maintained the 
existence of a Supreme Being, not as a mere abstraction, — 
which he insisted that on Spinoza's system He is made to ap- 
pear, however the author of that system may have protested 
against such aconsequence, — but as the living God, the source 
of all being, from our relations to whom, prayer, thanksgiving, 
and adoration naturally arise, but whose nature and v^ys 
are not properly apprehensible by us, — in whom to know^ to 
willy and to work are one thing. His language on this sub- 
ject is very similar to that used afterwards by Fichte in his 
Bestimmung des Menschen, But Reimarus declared that the 
proof of all which men ought to know and believe for their 
souPs good in religion can never be derived from appearances, 
occurrences, tradition, history or sayings of Fathers, nor 
through inward illumination or feeling or immediate inspira- 
tion, but, — mistaken man ! — certainly through development, 
comparison and examination, of the complex and conneci^ 
tion of truths, or by the labour of the understanding set 
forth in due order through the connection of thought. These 
views he unfolds in a treatise Ueber die Grnnde der mensch- 
lichen Erkenntniss und der naturlichen Religion, and I sup- 
pose it is to a brief passing refutation of materialism, given 
in sections 3-7, at the beginning of this work, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge refers in the second sentence of chap. vi. of this 
volume. S* C. 
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Note D. p. 313. 

* A BOUT the clo$e of the fourth century, and probably 
jLm, during the Ufetrme of Odin, Ulphilas, an Arian of 
Moesia, undertook the conversion of the Goths. He trans* 
lated from the Greek many portions of Scripture into the 
Moeso-gothic language, (see Michaelis's Introduction to the 
New Testament, § 82-87,) went as a missionary among the 
inbabitants of Dacia, and succeeded in drawing their atten- 
tion to the contents of the Sacred Books. So many Dacians 
had served in the army at Constantinople, or bad visited that 
dty from motives of commerce or curiosity, that the founda- 
tion of Christian places of worship among them had become 
a public wish. Ulphilas obtained from the Emperor Valeus, 
att Constantinople, the requisite patronage, and was honoured 
vnth a sort of episcopal jurisdiction over the Churches which 
he had founded, and the tribes which he had undertaken to 
instruct ; and he deserved by his virtues the con6dence and 
^legiance of his extensive flock. 

" Of his translations from Scripture, but a small portion 
of the Gospel has been preserved, which was edited at Ox- 
ford in 1750, by Lye, and in divers cities of the Continent 
by Junius, by Ihre, and lately by Zahn, at Weissenfels, 1805. 
This version disputes with the poems of Odin the honour of 
being the oldest monument of German literature." From 
Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poetry. Vol. I. p. 93. 

Note E. p. 214. 

OTFRIDE or Ottfride was a pious and learned monk, 
who spent the greater part of his life in the Monastery 
of Weissemburg in Lower Alsace. Taylor, in the Historic 
Survey, says that he studied at Fulda, and wrote before the 
year 876 ; that his rimed Pater Noster, rimed Eucharistic 
Hymn, metrical version of various portions of Scripture, and 
rimeless poem on the Nativity are to be found in Hickes. 
He also wrote a grammar for the sake of purifying the Ger- 
man language, or rather completed that wnich Charlemagne 
had begun. S. C. 

Note F. p. 215. 

HANS SACHS, whose proper name was LoutzdorfTer, 
was born at Nitmberg in 1494, became a Protestant, 
edited his poems in 1558^and died in 1576. In early youth 
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he w^dered from city to city, joining the Meistersii^g^i 
who cpmposed godly poems and hymng, and siaog. them in 
tl^e Churches, wherever he went. He has be^ describa^ 
^,i pattern of virtue, who withdrew others from the ways, of 
yjfe to good and holy living. Taylor says that his poems hWed 
three folio volumes, that they were received with noisy apt 
^rob^tion, because they had a very pop alar turn and iavouro^ 
the new doctrine ; and compares the author to one Pierce 
the Ploumao, who in like manner, by his satirical vois^jt 
lept an efHcacioui assistance to Wicklifie. , ,[ 

The collection of the poems of Hans Sachs, edited by Biisrr 
chingat Niirnberg, 1816, contains Tragedies, Plays, Farces^ 
Dialogues, Sonnets, Fables, Meny Tales, and Drolleriegi 
the style of which is pimple in thought and expressipn^ bivt 
easy and flowing; the metre short and ballad-like, generally, 
the eight or nine syllable iambic with rhyme. A tragio 
drama on the Creation and Fall of Adam and his Expulsioiifc 
from Paradise, is placed first in the collection. This firsj^ 
volume (erst. Buck,) contains the grotesque Play on ihA 
story of Cain and Abel, which Mr. C. describes in the Re- 
mains, I. pp. 76-7. ; translated by Sachs from the Latin of 
Melancthon. It is at p. 143. The first and last parts of 
this piece are not very congruous with each other. In the 
last act we have the awful adult Cain of the Old Testament ; 
in the earlier ones, a naughty good for nothing boy, who tuns 
away from his tasks to fight with dirty rough lads in the 
street, and longs to give that mammy-child, Abel, a good 
knock on the head. The dialogues between this sweet youth 
and his brother and parents, when he refuses to come and 
be washed and made smart to appear before the heavenly 
Examiners the next day, are amusingly natural, and show 
that Melancthon did not always abide in his study or the 
assemblies of the learned, but was acquainted vnth sin in its 
every day juvenile forms. This drama, which is entitled The 
unlike Children of Eve, and how God spake to them, is the 
prince of all naughty and good child stories : and if these are 
tojbe reckoned among the fruits of the Reformation, they are 
not among its best. But the tendency to bring the grotesque 
and the trivial into connection with serious and saored sub- 
jects has been called ^* the disease of the age,'' and was by 
no means confined to the Reforming party. Archdeacon 
Hare thinks that the poem entitled — ^The Devil seeks him 
an abode upon eardi, {Ztoeit, Buck, p. 52), may have sug- 
gested the -geiien^ plan of the Devil's Walk. It describes 
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the Devil rodtiiing about upon earth and pbserVid^ thjb'^no^ii 
ways of wickedtiess therein ; but the details of the t^6 jpcjeM 
we perfectly different. The drift of the older piece W^ 
puritanical; to warn youth against tlie ungodliness of Itlie 
Ih&nbe. The most maiiced piece of Hans Sachs about th^ 
B^fotmatiob is that called The Wittemberg Nightingalie, (t/S 
WtHttnbergisch^ Nachtigally) which describes the muri[itneH[ 
]4es'ahd corruptions of Popery, the Scriptural doctri^ie o^ 
MtttiA Luther, and the persecution undergone by his' fbij 
lowers. This is a longish piece, consisting of 701 lines. ,ln 
regdki' to what Mr. C. says in § 2 of p. 201, 1 have learned 
by the kindness of the Chevalier Bunsen, diat there is i^ 
h^mn' by Hans Sachs, but one that does not at all answei' to 
Mr.'C's. description, — that he could not indeed have knoWii 
of $fs existence, and that he must have been thinking of 
Luther's own Hymn of the Reformation ; that he was alsp 
mistaken in ascribing The Morning Star, {der Morgenitem\ 
to the Niirnberg poet. Both these devotional poems are 
contained in his Excellency's Andachtbuch, (Hymn and Prayer 
Book), the first at p. 263, the second at p. 203, with the 
name of the author, Phil. Nicolai. S. C. 

Note G. p. 216. 

" TV/T-^^TIN OPITZ was bom at Breslau in 1595, and 
J.VJl wrote Latin and German poems; which last are 
remarkable for a terseness hitherto unknown. Suspected of 
Socinianism, he was protected by Bethlem Gabor, rrince of 
Transylvania, who made him rector of a free-school at Weis- 
senburg. His poems were printed at* Frankfort, in 1623; 
and have since frequently been re-edited. He died of a coo^ 
tagious fever in 1639." 

The reputation of Opitz, perhaps, surpassed his merits, as 
it reposed rather on polish of diction than on strength of 
thought ; his style however found many imitators/' H istorio 
Survey, I. 172-3. 

, J. G. Eichhom's Geschichte der LiUratur^ after stating 
tjbat Wekhrlin and Opitz arose, the one in 1618, in the 
South, the other in 1620, in the North of Germany, that 
both took very much the same course in attempting tointrcH 
^joce a better taste and style in poetry, both sought to eon 
f)Ot|le and dignify the romantic material, by models selected 
frpjfa the ancients and the Italians, but that Wekhrlin with his 
inferiour power and cultivation remained without imitatera* 
proceeds to say : *' Opitz on the contrary founded a poetical 
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Msbool in Silesia, which maintained and propagated Hie 
ffood taste he had awakened for more than hau a dentar)r. 
Such a model as Opitz deserved success. From how many 
inegular excrescences has he not cleared the German tongue*! 
vidth how many new words, expressions, and applications, 
has he enriched it ! For this <pui!pose he availed himself with 
a very pure taste of the old German poets and later writers 
of ballads, through whom he obtained, as by inheritance, the 
romantic materials which he improved ; along with thes^ 
German sources he studied the Greeks and Romans, as th^ 
Others of a sound taste, and the works of the genius of oUr 
western and southern neighbours, especially the Italians. 
Ftrom the last he borrowed the sonnet, and the melo-dr|itna ; 
Ihe ancients he imitated in didactic and lyric poetry; 'suc- 
cessful in the former but hx from happy in the latter, >wh^ 
he sought to rise above the light song ; for of the loftier ode, 
either as regards its matter or spirit, he had not the remotest 
conception.'^ Translation. ( Vierster Band. II. Abth. pp. 
770-71.) S. C. 

Note H. p 216. 

INTERESTING accounts of the writers here mentioned 
are contained in the first volume of Taylor's Historic 
Survey. Christian Furchtegott Gellert was bom July 4, 
1715, at Haynichen in Saxony, where his father, who had 
twelve other children, was Pastor. He died, Dec. 5, 1769, 
longing for his release; for, like our own delightful Cowper, 
while he produced strains apt to inspire genial feelings in 
others, mirth and a love of nature, and even in hearts no 
longer young and gladsome for a while to renew 

Vernal delight and joy able to drive 
All sadness but despair, 

he was himself saddened by miserable hypochondria, which, 
after shadowing his early life with passing clouds, at length, 
instead of dispersing itself, gathered round him and darkened 
his whole sky. In 1758, he became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Leipzig, and was very popular as a Lecturer. 
In 1746 he collected his Fables in Verse, which had " asto^ 
nishing success : and form, perhaps, the first native poetic 
work of the modern Germans, which became decidedly and 
nationally popular." The complete edition of his worjcs, 
in five octavo volumes, appeared but a few months before 
his decease. , 

Friedric Gottlieb Klopstock was bom in the Abbey at 
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Quedlinburg July 2, 1724; was the son of die land-steward 
of the domain, and eldest of ten children. He died in 1 803, 
and was buried with great solemnity on the 22nd of Mi^rcfa. 
The Danish Minister Bemstorff, struck with his poetical 
talents, invited him to Copenhagen, and obtained for him a 
pension of four hundred dollars for his support, while he 
xrompleted his great work The Messiah, the first three cantos 
of which, already published, had made a great sensation in 
Germany. The Danish capital was his home till 1771. In 
1798 he began to superintend a new and complete edition 
of his works, the first ten volumes of which contain his poetry, 
consisting of Odes, Epigrams, Dramas, and The Messiah, 
(with which vol. iii. commences), an Epic Poem of twenty 
books in Hexameter verse. Mr. Coleridge compares it with 
Paradise Lost in Lecture X. (Lit. Remains, L p. 173.) 
According to Mr. Taylor, Klopstock was far from rivalling 
Milton in the *^ habitual demeanour'' becoming a great 
sacredpoet ; — set no such example of Christian strictness, even 
after gaining fame by The Messiah, as that sublimest of 
Puritans, the author of Paradise Lost. Mr. Coleridge has 
protested against profaning '' the awful name of Milton, by 
associating it with the epithet Puritan,** Yet he would not 
have wholly dissented from the opinion of a well known 
writer, now amongst us, who calls '' this Puritanism of ours,'' 
— that is, the thing itself, in its pure rather than puri^anico/ 
form, — <* among the noblest Heroisms that ever transacted 
itself on this earth." 

Charles William Ramler was bom in 1725 at Colberg in 
Pomerania, of needy parents, and received his early educa- 
tion at the orphan school of Stettin. He became Professor 
of Logic and Fine Literature in the Berlin Academy for* 
cadets, which office and his various literary exertions main- 
tained him comfortably till 1787, when he obtained a pen- 
sion, a seat in the academy, and a share in the direction of 
the National Theatre. He died in 1798 of pulmonary con- 
sumption, after having withdrawn from his employments for 
some time before from ill health. His poems, consisting 
chiefly of odes, in the manner of Horace, obtained great po- 
pularity. They were first collected apart in 1772. Taylor 
observes that, though the lyric works of Ramler might be 
objected to by a severe critic, as having too much the cha- 
racter of imitations, yet while Lessing passed for an Arisr 
totle, Mendelsohn for a Plato, and Gleim for an Anacreon, — 
and all of those were fnends of his, — to him the epithet of the 
German Horace was applied with less hyperbole. 
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Gotthold Ephiaim Leasing was bom at fitditnz in Po- 
merania, in January 1729; was the son of a clerg3mian, 
(himself a voluminous writer) and the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren. He died at Hamburg, Feb. 15, 1781, after a life of 
many changes and various literary employments, having re- 
ceived the appointment of Librarian at Wolfenbiittel in 1 769 
from the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. His poetry con- 
sists of Epigrams, Minor poems. Fables and Plays, of which- 
Nathan. the Wise, an argumentative drama, has been most 
celebrated, and, as curtailed by Schiller, became a favourite 
acting play throughout Germany. He appears however to 
have been far greater as a critic and polemic than as a po^, 
and wrote in an admirably clear style, and with considerable 
power of thought and erudition, on religion, philosophy, 
literature and art. A writer in the Gent's. Mag. of May, 
1846, contrasting him with Voltaire, after speaking of his 
close rigid logic, and eminently philosophical mind, affirms 
that <' the love of truths not the love of fame, was the active 
spring, the vital principle, of his intellectual activity." 

Lessing is an author admired and extolled by men who 
have evidently no taste for German literature in its peculiar 
character, although it has lately been said, in an able article 
on Lessing in the Edinboro* Review (No. 166) that he "first 
gave to German literature its national tendencies and phy- 
siognomy ;" that while Klopstock made it English, Wieland 
French, Lessing made it German. This remark rests, I 
think, upon no very solid grounds, at least as to Lessing's 
priority ; for was not Klopstock, in all his attempts at rival- 
ling the great English Epic, — with his cumulated ornaments 
and multitudinous imagery — ** festoons of angels singingj at 
every soar of the interminable ascension" — thoroughly Teu- 
tonic — and Wieland*s Muse, even according to his own ac- 
count, Germanized Italian rather than French ? That some 
French poets endeavoured like him to turn their strains on 
Classic and on Italian models is but a limited ground of 
resemblance. The Wallenstein of Schiller and the finest 
parts of Goethe's Faust are perhaps more like English poetry 
of the first order, and have less unlikeness to it, than any 
other products of the German Muse ; and for this reason 
that they are the best German poetry ; and that, as the most 
beautiful forms and faces of all nations are alike in their 
predominant characteristics, so the finest and purest poetry 
of every nation has more in it which is common to all na- 
tions and less of mere national feature than the inferiour 
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«. liie ''oosap^Qn'^iof the ftmr writers abbve mentiobbd metk^ 
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THE'charaeterlslics of German intellect Mr. Colericlge. 
,haisgiven in The Friend (vol. iii. pp. 69-73. Essay 1. 
4tk edit.) " If I take the three great Countries of Europe," 
he Bays ** in respect of intellectual character, — I should cha-- 
ract^fize tliem in the following way : — ^premising only that 
in the first line of the firat two tables I mean to imply that 
genins, rare in all countries, is equal in both of these, the. 
instances equally numerous; not, therefore, contra-distin- 
guishing either from the other, but both from the third 
countiy. 

GERMAKT. 

Genius 
Talent 
Fancy 

So again with regard to the forms and effects, in which 
the qusdities manifest themselves intellectually 

GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. 

Idea or Law Anticipated Law discovered Theory invented 
Totality Selection Particularity 

Distinctness Clearness Palpability. 

Of "idea or law anticipated'' he remarks that "this, as 
coordinate with genius, applies likewise to the few only, and, 
conjoined with the two following qualities, includes or sup- 
poses, as its consequences and accompaniments, specula- 
tions, system, method, &c.'' He represents the mind of 
the three countries as bearing the following relations to time^ 

GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. 

Past and Future . Past and Present The Present 

" The parent vice of German Literature,'' says the article 
on Leasing referred to in the last note, '^ is want of distinct 
purpose ; and, as consequences of this, want of masculine 
character and cfaasteiMd ttyie.*^ Hence, according to the 

1 Z 



ENGLAND. 


FRANCE. 


Genius 


Cleverness 


Sense 


Talent 


Humour 


Wiu 
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reviewer, its " manifest inferiority*' to our own. Others, on 
the contrary, consider it a special merit in German lite- 
rature that it does not attempt, or at least hold it necessary, 
to comprehend its whole purpose beforehand ; that it has 
for its object to enlarge the domain of revealed truth and 
knowledge, the entire fruits of the discovery in these particu- 
lars being left for time to disclose. It is a besetting evil 
of English literature that scarcely any thing is produced 
here, the want of which is not felt and declared, before it 
makes its appearance. The vice of the English mind, in 
the present age, as many feel, is its pseudo-practicality; 
every thing treated of must issue in something to be done 
forthwith and outwardly, to be enjoyed sensuously or senti- 
mentally. The Germans write on a different principle or 
from a different impulse; they are not such slaves to the 
comforts of life as we are, and consequently care more for 
pure intellectual activity ; can better afford to say with Ba- 
con : opera ipsa pluris J'acienda suntf guatenus sunt veritatis 
pignora, quam propter vita commoda. They write far more 
than we do, in a free spirit of enterprize, that takes no .bond 
beforehand, but carries on the adventurer with hopes the 
larger because undefined, and very slight fears of censure or 
contempt. They go exploring in all directions ; and though 
doubtless in many directions nothing is to be found but bar- 
renness, — though many of the travellers are not furnished 
with the powers and means necessary for drawing any ad- 
vantage from such expeditions, though most of them are too 
little restrained by spiritual habits of awe and reverence ; 
yet, can it be doubted that, acting in this spirit, they have 
made discoveries in fruitful regions, while the English have 
been making none; have been marching with a pompous 
measured gait along beaten tracks, and, what is more to be 
contemned, maintaining that by the old roads men may reach 
new places, the need of arriving at which they cannot but 
feel, even while they declaim against the presumption of 
travelling otherwise than as our fathers travelled before us ; 
for instance, that by the old doctrine of Inspiration (the ver- 
bal doctrine) we can harmonize the new views of Holy Writ 
which present themselves to advancing thought and a develop- 
ment of mind as necessary and natural as that roses should 
blow in the summer season. The divinity of Scripture is a 
truth which no intellectual error can throw into total dark- 
ness, because it shines with light reflected from the very 
heart and moral being ; but men obscure and dishonour it 
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by persisting in presentiDg it under the form which it seemed 
to wear in the twilight of reflection, even while a stronger 
day is revealing its true lineaments more clearly. 

Let us judge the " worthy Teutones" as thinkers and wri- 
ters not by the quantity of their chaff but by the quantity of 
their grain ; the good grain which already enters into our 
own loaf. Much that is German may be found in the thoughts 
of our most marked writers, even those that are fighting against 
what they call Germanism, But no sooner do we abstract 
the solid matter from the mass of the unsound that floats 
around it, than we forget whence it came. When it is found 
to be Catholic it is no longer admitted to be Teutonic, and 
unless it is hollow and visionary it is not recognized as 
German. 

Who can wonder that one who sees a " manifest infe- 
riority" in German literature to English literature of the 
same period — (if our literature of past ages is meant to be in- 
cluded the comparison is hardly fair) — should ascribe this 
inferiority to a " want of culture" in the producers ? I how- 
ever conjecture, that a systematic education of the intellect 
is more general in Germany than here. Germans are taught 
to think — Englishmen to read and write; there are very 
fine specimens of style in German literature ; and if Ger- 
man authors, as a body, write worse than the English I be- 
lieve it is because they think more, and have a greater num- 
ber of new thoughts to provide with new apparel. The 
streams of language run less smootlily when they are flowing 
through freshly opened channels. I will conclude this note 
with referring the reader to an interesting little essay in the 
form of comments upon a saying of Mr. Coleridge, on the 
advantages which the Germans owe to their philosophical 
education, to their '* being better trained and disciplined " 
than ourselves 'Mn the principles and method of know- 
ledge." It is in the Guesses at Truth, pp. 244-9, 2nd 
edit. S. C. 

Note J. p. 223. 

Tait's Magazine, Jan. 1835, p. 9. 

'* nnHESE are things too unnatural to be easily believed ; 
J. or, in a land where the force of partizanship is less, 
to be easily understood. Being true, however, they ought 
not to be forgotten : and at present it is almost necessary 
that they should be stated, for the justification of Coleridge. 
Too much has been written upon this part of his life, and 
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too many reproaches thrown out upon his levity or his wivt 
of principle in his supposed sacrifice of his early politiGal 
connections, to make it possible for any reverencer of Cole- 
ridge's memory to pass over the case without a full esplana- 
tion. That explanation is involved in the strange and scan* 
dalous conduct of the Parliamentary Whigs. Coleridge 
passed over to the Tories only in that sense in which all 
patriots did so at that time, and in relation to our great 
foreign interest — viz. by refusing to accompany the Whigs in 
their almost perfidious demeanour towards Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Anti-minw^erifl/ they affect to style their policy^ but 
in the most eminent sense, it was KuH-nationaL It was thus 
far — viz. exclusively, or almost exclusively, in relation to 
our great feud with Napoleon — that Coleridge adhered to 
the Tories. But because this feud was so capital and so 
earth-shaking a quarrel, that it occupied all hearts, and all 
the councils of Christendom, suffering no other question 
almost to live in its neighbourhood, hence it happened that 
he, who acceded to the Tories in this one chapter of their 
policy, was regarded as an ally in the most general sense, 
bomestic politics were then, in fact, forgotten : no question, 
in any proper sense, a Tory one, ever arose in that aera ; or, 
if it had, the public attention would not have settled upon it, 
and it would speedily have been dismissed.'' 

lb. October 1834, pp. 593-4. 

" From Malta, on his return homewards, he went to Rome 
and Naples. One of the Cardinals, he tells us, warned him, 
by the Pope*swish,of some plot, set on foot by Buonaparte, 
for seizing him as an anti-Gallican writer. This statement 
was ridiculed by the anonymous assailant in Blackwood^ as 
the very consummation of moon-struck vanity ; and it is 
there compared to John Dennis's frenzy in retreating from 
the sea-coast, under the belief that Louis XIV. had com- 
missioned emissaries to land on the English shore and make 
a dash at his person. But, after all, the thing is not so en- 
tirely improbable. For it is certain that some orator of the 
Opposition (Charles Fox, as Coleridge asserts) had pointed 
out all the principal writers in the jHorningPost, to Napo- 
leon's vengeance, by describing the war as a war ** of that 
journal's creation.'* And as to the insinuation that Napo- 
leon was above throwing his regards upon a simple writer 
of political essays, that is not only abundantly confuted by 
many scores of analogous cases, but also is specially put 
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down by a case circumstantially recorded in the second tour 
to Paris, by the celebrated John Scott. It there appears, 
that on no other ground whatever, than that of his connexion 
with the London newspaper press, some friend of Mr. Scott's 
had been courted most assiduously by Napoleon during the 
hundred days. Assuredly, Coleridge deserved beyond all 
other men that ever were connected with the daily press, to 
be regarded with distinction. Worlds of fine thinking lie 
buried in that vast abyss, never to be disentombed, or restored 
to human admiration. Like the sea, it has swallowed trea- 
sures without end, that no diving bell will bring up again. 
But nowhere throughout its shoreless magazines of wealth 
does there lie such a bed of pearls confounded with the rub- 
bish and '^ purgamenta^' of ages, as in the political papers of 
Coleridge. No more appreciable monument could be raised 
to the memory of Coleridge than a republication of his essays 
in the Morning Postf but still more, of those afterwards pub- 
lished in the Courier. And here, by the way, it may be 
mentioned, that the sagacity of Coleridge, as applied to the 
signs of the times, is illustrated by the fact that distinctly 
and solemnly he foretold the restoration of the Bourbons, at 
a period when most people viewed such an event as the 
most romantic of visions, and not less chimerical than that 
** march upon Paris," of Lord Hawkesbury's, which for so 
many years supplied a theme of laughter to the Whigs.'' 
S. C. 

Note I 2. p. 230. 

WILLIAM WHITEHEAD was bom at Cambridge 
in 1714-15. He was the author of several success- 
ful plays — ^The Roman Father, Creiisa, and The School for 
Lovers ; and of miscellaneous poems, that have scarce any 
individualizing characteristics, but are in the manner of 
writers of the time of Queen Anne. Ou his return from 
travelling with noble pupils he published an Ode to the 
Tiber and six Elegiac Epistles, which were applauded at first 
and, in course of time neglected ; the usual fate of poems 
produced by Talent apart from Genius : the Junonian 
offspring of a female parent alone. This Ode to the Tiber is 
an excellent specimen of such poetry as may be written by 
a clever man, on command, having every thing that is to be 
desiredy except a soul of itt own : it reads like a first-rate 
school exercise, or such an exercise as might be produced in 
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an adu'.t Schoc^l of Poetrr. Whitebead SDcoeeded totkj 
l»ijreaic'*.h p c>Ti Uie death of Cibber, and died saddak.1 
Apn! lS4o, afu-r a hfe onusuaUy calm and coioforublefal 
a 1 K.Adr\ of ihe Muses, and for ooe who had originally to Iht 
by ti.> «j:.s ibouirh ren- sub&iaDtial patronage together wnt 
Ml•^l^.tl^.•(.•d, exempted him from actually depending upn 
tlif :ii ; aijd in ilie opinion of those who agree with the " mis- 
oL:>ne/* Bocaccio,on the subject of marriage^ will partly a^ 
c-iMint for his eafte and tranquillity. He published two 
volumes of Ins works in 1774 : to these Mason added a third, 
YfWh :i Memoir of his Life and Writings prefixed to it 

1 1 is hi'jhest ambition as a poet, it is said, was to resemble 
l*i»)if, whose notice he gained, when at Winchester School, 
l>v liiH tiilcnt in verse writing. It is remarkable that another 
iiiiiiaior of Pof>e, named W'hitehead, lived at the same time 
\s\\\\ \\\v former : was born 1710, died 1774. In his satire 
iMiiiiinl Manners, this Paul Whitehead complains, that he 
mm iioi allowed, like Pope, to 'Mash the sins of men*' with- 
•till linii^ himself lashed by scornful censure in return : and 
epi-iiki of it as a hardship, that Uttle satirists are punished 
mIiiIii KMMt ones are applauded. How little he was he pro- 
liitlily iifv«'r knew, nor do they appear to have felt it, who 
lii««i* KiviMi him a place in the tenth volume of the British 
l'...i«.. S. C. 



Note K. p. 231. 

A* lllUdK to (he Poets, This poem, first printed in 
I i II, in;iy \)v. considered as a sequel to The danger of 
• •III,,, n I „i, nil l-'pistle by the same Author, in which he 
'If. I • ». I i>liiii\vi|ly enough ; 

* »»M. hiiiil lofk on which good authors split 

I • ilMhlum. .ill mankind must like their wit ; 
Aim! (Ill- y\n\\ husincss of the world stand still 
'!•• Ii ini lo tlir dictates of their quill. 

I I III I il ilii V fail, and yet how few succeed ! 
VVIhii'., Ini'ii 111 leisure men of leisure read ; 
Ami liiilj iililinHc have some peculiar whim 
'I'Ihmi Ii'hI «if Hcnse, and read but to condemn. 

In the latter he Hays, 

If nalnn- prompts you, or if friends persuade. 
Why write, but ne'er pursue it as a trade. 
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■ . After giving his reasons, and displaying the evils of a life 
I 4^ writing, he thus proceeds: 

What refuge then remains? — ^with gracious grin 
Some practised bookseller invites you in : 
Where luckless bards, condemned to court the town, 
(Not for their parents* vices, but their own !) 
Write gay conundrums with an aching head^ 
Or earn by defamation, daily bread, 
Or, friendless, shirtless, pennyless complain, 
Not of the world's, but ** Ccelia's cold disdain/' 

A pendant to this picture might be obtained from Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith's poetical description of strolling actors. 

While shivering Edgar in his blanket roU'd 
Exclaims with too much reason, "Tom's a-cold !*' 
And ^'ainly tries his sorrows to divert 
While Goneril or Regan — wash his shirt !*' 

The author of this work observes that though " praises of 
the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies of the 
deserving," yet in " promiscuous company no prudent man 
will oppugn the ments of a contemporary/* On the same 
subject Whitehead, after advising the guardians of the sacred 
font to " keep the peace," writes thus : 

What is't to you, that half the town admire 
False sense, false strength, false softness, or false fire? 
Through heaven's wide concave let the meteors blaze ; 
He hurts his own, who wounds another's bays. 
What is't to you that numbers place your name 
First, fifth, or twentieth in the lists of fame ? 
Old Time will settle all your claims at once. 
Record the genius and forget the dunce — 

but sometimes not till '* the genius" has settled his accounts 
with time altogether, and forgotten a world which once for- 
got him! S. C. 

Note M. p. 238. 

BOCCACCIO does not appear a " Misogyne" when he 
is describing Dantes* adored Beatrice at eight years 
old, — " assai leggiadretta e bella secondo la suafanciullezza,** 
with features ^^piene,oltre alia bellezzaydi tanta onesta vag" 
hezzache quasi un* angioletta era reputata da molti" — unless 
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he. thought that, as certain fruits are not good till they ate 
past maturity, ladies, on the contrary, are onty in perfection 
before they have attained it. His account of woman as wife, 
i^ it be meant for that of the genm and not merely of some 
rare species^ may be pronounced not almost, but altogether 
slanderous. Weil might he exclaim of such a creature as he 
describes — who compels her husband to render an account, 
not only of weightier matters, but even of every little sigh ; 
what caused it, whence it came and whither it is going; who, 
when he is glad ascribes it to love of some one else, and 
when he is sorry sets it down to hatred of herself — " ohfatica 
inestimabile avcre con coiii sospettoso animale a vivere, a con" 
versare, ed ultimamento ad invecchiare e morire ! " The last 
is all he could be supposed likely to do with satisfaction in 
such company. ** Who does not know," says he, " that all 
other things are tried, before they are taken for better for 
worse, whether they please or not ; but every one who takes 
a wife must have her, not such as he could wish, but such 
as Fortune grants her ?" One might suppose that wives in- 
variably turned out as ill as those of Socrates, of Dante and 
of Hooker, as the first espoused of Milton and the jealous 
partner of John Wesley. That he spoke generally is too 
plain by his concluding words : Lascmo ijilosoj'anti lo spo- 
tarsi a* ricchi stoltiy a* signori e a* lavoratori ; ed essi collafi- 
losophia si dilettinOy molto migliore sposa eke alcuna altra. 

All the wives above-mentioned would have sown thorns 
in any bosom closely connected with them, unless they have 
been grievously belied. If men of letters and philosophers 
fare worse in marriage than other men, the last words of the 
sentence above quoted will suggest to the mind why this may 
be. It may be because too often at least, they not only wed 
philosophy and literature as no man weds an ordinary pro- 
fession, but are apt to both think her the best of wives and 
to treat her as such ; to make a Sarah of her, and to sink 
the poor mortal spouse into the place of Hagar; in conse- 
quence of which the children of the latter have to fight their 
way through life, like Ishmael,in asort of wilderness. Kindly 
as well as wisely does Mr. C. advise that no man should 
permit the interests of an intellectual pursuit thus to over-ride 
those of the affections, but that the two should be made to 
bear equally upon the moral being and to sustain it. Phi- 
losophy has often sufficed so to fill a man's mind that it has 
stood him in stead of marriage : he who unites it with mar- 
riage must not suffer it to be thus engrossing, nor expect 
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heart service from one to whom he has not given his heart, 
— in reality, though she may have no rival breathing. 

Any reader who wishes to pursue Boccaccio's wicked hut 
amusing remarks on this subject, which are written in very 
racy Italian, may find them in the Opere Folgari di G. 
hoccacc'wy Firenza 1833, vol. xv. (which contains La vita 
di Dante Alighieri) pp. 17-27. 

On behalf of Dante's wife I must add that marks of a harsh 
temper in the author of the Inferno seem to me plainly dis- 
cernible in the Poem itself. His behaviour to Alberigo in- 
the third sphere of the last circle was worthy of the place and 
uuworthy of a gentleman.* Milton would not have suffered 
one of his Fallen Angels to behave so unhandsomely in the 
" heart of hell,'* or so to foi-get the " imperial palace whence 
they came." If it were true that brutality to one in bale was 
good manners — costesiafu lui esser viUano — (which I deny, 
in such a case as this, where no ideal child of perdition, or 
abstraction of wickedness was exhibited, but a certain sinful 
suffering fellow creature,)-— by what alchemy was false 
swearing and deceit rectified into righteous dealing ? '* May 
I go to the bottom of the ice myself," said he, '* if I don't 
free thine eyes !*' Yet after hearing his story went and left 
them cased in crystal ! Here was the spirit that christens 
falsehood and ferocity by the name of religious zeal and 
strictness. A little further on he finds Brutus in the lowest 
depths of the descending circles — the patriot Brutus! — and 
he so great a patriot himself! It seems as if the Infernal 
journey had turned his brain, or touched his heart with 
madness. 

We may well believe that such a man would act as the 
'* Misogyne" boasts of his having acted, cast off the mother 
of bis children utterly and for ever ; unlike our humane as 
well as '^ divine Milton," who took back his wife after her 
most disloyal and disobedient conduct, — afler a desertion 
which left him *' nothing belonging to matrimony but its 
chain," and even extended his protection to her mean and 
insolent relations. S. C. 

Pi3. Since writing these bold remarks on the ''great phi- 
losophic poet" (as some consider him), of Italy, I have read 
Mr. Lander's delightful Pentameron, which contains a re- 
markable critique on Dante, and will just add that the pas- 



* Canto xzxiii. 1. 115—150. 
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sage conoerDiDg Aiberigo, slight as it seems^ spoke to my 
mind of Dante*s temper more unequivocally than the striking 
instances of fierce and malignant sentiment which Mr. Landor 
adduces firom the Poem ; because it is possible to look upon 
them as the mere results of theory and oipinion. Many a 
speculative atrocity may be found in the works of writers, 
who would have been incapable of conceiving and coolly 
describing such conduct on their own part toward an in- 
dividual, as Dante's imaginary treatment of the ice-bound 
Aiberigo. S. C. 

Note N. p. 240. 

1HAVE not yet been able to light upon the passage here 
quoted, in the labyrinth of Herders prose writings. An 
account of this author is given in Vol. iii. of Taylor's His- 
toric Survey. He was born in 1744, and was the son of a 
village schoolmaster, who taught at Mohrungen, in Prussia. 
He seems to have been one of those whom Nature and Fortune 
conspire to favour; till he fell under the dominion of that foe 
to genius, nervous derangement. He had a fine face, a fine fi- 
gure, a fine voice, a fine flow of words ; was thought by many to 
have a fine talent both for prose and poetry, and first brought 
himself into notice in boyhood by writing a remarkably fine 
hand. He took holy orders at the usual age, and '' obtained 
the situation of Lutheran minister at Riga, as well as that of 
rector over the high school attached to the Cathedral there.'' 
After obtaining many honours, he died on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1803; Taylor adds, "occupied in composing a 
hymn to Deity — which breaks off where he laid down at 
once his pen and his life." The biographer seems to have 
caught at this story, for the sake of one of his silent sneers 
at earnestness in religion : Herder's wife, however, declares 
that ** he slept the whole day ; nor in this world ever woke 
again ; but at half past eleven at night, gently and without a 
groan, slumbered away into the arms of God," — a very com- 
mon mode of departure for those who are worn out by slow 
disease. It appears from the account of this "angelic wife," 
as Mr. Dequincey calls her, that Herder, with all his piety, 
was very loth to die and leave his many literary designs un- 
executed — he seems to have clung to this world with little 
less tenacity than the poor unprincipled son of Genius, 

* From an article on Herder in the London Magazine, of 
April, 1823. 
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Hoffmann. How often it is found that they who do their work 
well upon earth, even if it be work for the kingdom of hea- 
ven, are too unwilling to depart when summoned hence; 
while those, who mismanage all affairs entrusted to them 
here below, sometimes gain great credit by the passive graces 
which they exhibit in the near prospect of death ! 

Herder's works were edited after his decease by Heyne, 
who undertook the antiquarian, and Miiller, who undertook 
the theologic part; they "issued from the Gotta press, at 
Tiibingen, in 1805, and extend to thirty volumes.'' His 
poetry consists of popular songs, flowers from the Greek 
Anthology, which are translations of the more remarkable 
epigrams and minute poems in that collection, and miscel- 
laneous productions of the minor kind. His prose too was 
]X)etical in its character. Taylor calls him the Plato of the 
Christian world. I see some general resemblance in Herder 
to Bishop Berkeley, — that beautiful soul in an amiable ta- 
bernacle, — and he too has been compared to Plato; indeed 
I should be surprised to find that any thing of Herder's so 
well bore out such a comparison as the dialogues of the ad- 
mirable Bishop of Cloyne. Herder has been accused of 
obscurity and vagueness ; but the orb of Berkeley's intellect 
was clear in its brilliance as that of the full moon on a frosty 
winter's night; while his heart and moral being glowed like 
the noon-day sun, filled and expanded by a steady religious 
enthusiasm, which secluded him from an unspiritual world 
in feeling and practice, even as his metaphysical theory con- 
fined him to a world of spirits. 

Mr. Dequiucey declares it ''difficult to form any judg- 
ment of an author so ''many-sided " — so polymorphous as 
Herder," but adds, " the best notion I can give of him to 
the English reader, is to say that he is the German Coleridge; 
having the same all-grasping erudition, the same spirit of 
universal research, the same occasional superficiality and in- 
accuracy, the same indeterminateness of object, the same 
obscure and fanciful mysticism {ichw'armerey\\}nQ same ple- 
thoric fulness of thought, the same fine sense of the beau- 
tiful — and (I think) the same incapacity for dealing with 
simple and austere grandeur." (This judgment I quote not 
as assenting entirely to every part of it. Mr. Coleridge had 
one object in general— namely truth, especially truth of re- 
ligion, morals, metaphysics and poetry ; this he pursued in 
a desultory manner; but every disquisition which he en- 
tered into, whether it formed an essay or a brief marginal 
note, had a determinate object, and referred to a regular 
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system of thought. I think he was seldom superficial ex- 
c^ept sometimes in a survey of iact^. His incapacity for 
dealing with austere grandeur is a truism ; why should a 
writer be characterized by a negative ; what boots it to say 
that Milton is not Shakespeare, or that a refreshing pome- 
granate has not the fine acid and sharp-edged crown of the 
pine-apple ?) " I must add however that in fineness and 
compass of understanding, our English philosopher appears 
to me to have greatly the advantage. In another point they 
agree, — both are men of infinite title-pages. I have heard Mr. 
Coleridge acknowledge that his title-pages alone (titles, that 
is, of works meditated but unexecuted) would fill a large 
volume; and it is clear that, if Herder's power had been 
commensurate with his will, all other authors must have 
been put down : *' — and yet Mr. Dequincey can regret, as 
will be seen in the next note, that he was not permitted to 
produce more than '^ many generations would have been 
able to read ; *' instead of wishing that he had composed 
less and allowed his spirit more time to refiresh itself and 
take iu fresh stock ! S. C. 

Note O. p. 240. 

Miseri quibus 
Intentata nitet! — 

AS I have availed myself of Mr. Dequincey's able pen 
when it has been used in doing honour to Mr. Coleridge, 
I feel prompted to notice his remarks, when they express dis- 
sent or disapprobation of his opinions; and shall therefore 
point out to the reader his strictures upon the xith chapter 
of this work, contained in the London Magazine of January 
18, 1823, in the first of a series of " Letters to a young man 
whose education has been neglected/' These observations 
are worth reading, and so far as they bear on the abstract 
question, apart from personality, I do not attempt to set my- ' 
self in direct opposition to their drift; though I confess 
they leave my judgment and feelings, on one branch of that 
question at least, quite unaltered ; what they are I can best 
express by saying, that even to a young man who should 
display all the powers of mind which Mr. Coleridge pos- 
sessed, with all the bodily strength and mental resolution 
which he wanted, I should still, if my counsel were asked, 
address Mr. Coleridge's advice, Never pursue Literature 
as the sole business of life or the means on which you rely 
for obtaining its comforts. I am looking at the subject as 
it concerns the welfare of the literary man, — (for so it is 
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priDcipally considered in the B. L.) — rather than as it bears 
on the interests of literature ; looking at the whole subject^ 
however, Mr. Coleridge states two main objections to pro- 
fessional authorship : first that literature, in this country at 
least, if a man depends upon it for bread, is apt either to 
starve him or be starved itself— starved in one way, and de- 
based and corrupted in another : in the second place, that it 
is un&vourable to domestic ease and comfort. The first ob- 
jection Mr. Dequincey does not consider at all ; he never 
adverts to the mass of writing, exhaustive yet unsatisfactory, 
which men of high aims and capabilities are obliged to pro- 
duce, if they live by their pen ; nor of the low and perni- 
cious sort of writing which men of less firm principle and 
elevated feeling are tempted to produce under the like cir- 
cumstances. No one can estimate the works bequeathed to 
posterity by Walter Scott and Robert Southey, — (speaking 
of them thus, as mere voices Jrom the dead to the living, I 
omit the social prefixes to their honoured names), — more 
highly than I do : no one can value them more though 
many may appreciate them better; yet a thousand times 
have I reflected with pain how still more valuable their 
writings might have been, if it had not been the duty of them 
both to consider the immediate sale of some part at least of 
what they gave to the public Had it been otherwise their 
productions might have been less in quantity, weightier, as 
to the whole mass, in quality ; we might have had the His- 
tory of the Monastic Orders, instead of some less important 
works from the historian of Brazil ; and from the Wizard of 
the North fewer volumes of romance but more perfect ro- 
mances, compositions more careful in structure, if not of 
higher excellence in particular parts, than those which he has 
bequeathed to posterity ; and I believe, that I am but re^ 
porting the opinion of the former, at least, of these gifted 
men when I venture to speak thus. 

The first part of Mr. D's disquisition considers literature 
exclusively as the means of sufficiently exercising the intel- 
lect, which Mr. Coleridge had considered in conjunction 
with literature as the means of gaining a livelihood. His 
opponent charges him with <' perplexing these arguments to- 
geuier, though they are incapable of blending into any real 
coalition.'* This perplexity I do not perceive; a complexity 
there certainly is in bis mode of presenting the subject, and 
I think a justifiable one, because his aim was directly prac- 
tical, and in actual life these two parts of the question, — the 
interests of the mind per se, and the interests of the man as 
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dependent on the external conditions of inward well-being-^ 
do usually present themselves in a concrete foroi. If the 
}roung man whose education has been neglected is bora to a 
good fortune and moreover has no desire to marry, he may 
turn a deaf ear to Mr. Coleridge's counsel and attend only to 
that of Mr. Dequincey ; but this is by no means a common 
case with neglected young men ; the majority of them are poor, 
and yet rather more anxious to be married than the richest; 
since poor men snatch at marriage as the one comfort which 
lies within their reach — careful comfort as they too often 
find it. In regard to the difficulty itself, Mr. Dequincey 
adopts and confirms Mr. Coleridge's opinion; and if, on 
foreseeing that literature would not suffice for his mind with 
his purposes, he chose not to provide for the want of a 
Ueadying occupation in the way recommended by Mr. C. 
but according to a plan of his own, this does not prove the 
recommendation a bad one, or that it would not conduce to 
the student's happiness more than a plan quite barren of 
worldly profit, unless he have pecuniary resources indepen- 
dent of his own exertions. Herder says '' with the greatest 
solicitude avoid authorskip,^^ That authorship should be em- 
ployed " too early and immoderately " is scarcely avoidable 
where it is a man's only profession, and Mr. Dequincey 
limits this experienced man's advice in a manner which the 
wording of the passage quoted by Mr. C. does not appear to 
warrant. 

In illustration of his views Mr. D. institutes a comparison 
betwixt a certain eminent English scholar and the great 
German Leibnitz. There is much in his account of the 
former which would lead roe to suppose that the description 
was meant for Mr. Coleridge ; he commences it with saying 
" This Englishman set out in life, as I conjecture, with a 
plan of study modelled upon that of Leibnitz; that is to say, 
he designed to make himself, as Leibnitz most truly was, a 
Polyhistor or Catholic student." But when I come to the 
sentence wherein it is affirmed, that '*in general, as both 
had minds not merely powerful, but distinguished for va^ 
riety and compass of power, so in both were these fine en- 
dowments completed and accomplished for work of Hercu- 
lean endurance and continuity, by the alliance of a bodily 
constitution resembling that of' horses J^^ — that they were 
'* Centaurs; heroic intellects, with brutal capacities of' body — 'V 
I am completely at fault. I know of no literary man of the 
present age to whom the brutal part of this description would 
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properly apply. Sir Walter Scott had a vigorous frame, 
and gigantic powers of literary execution ; a man to have 
success in literature on a large scale must have considerable 
physical energy, and a strong and lively imagination presup* 
poses, as its condition, a lifesome and active body, that 
moves fast while it moves at all, — before it wears itself out or 
falls undermined by some malignant of its own household. 
But I know of no literary genius of the present age, who 
had great toughness of fibre, or resisting power of constitu- 
tion, as well as this sort of vitality, unless we may ascribe it 
to Goethe; and there are few to whom it is more inapplicable 
than the author of Christabel and The Friend. Yet the flings 
which come afterwards, about ** hydrophobia of reviewers 
and critics," with a reference to the spray of the waterfall of 
criticism '' mentioned in the B. L.'' lead me to suppose 
that, after all, Mr. C. must be the Centaur of this truly 
monstrous* description. He was indeed too sensitive to cen- 
sure, and noticed reflections on himself more than for his oton 
sake was worth while ; yet it should be recollected that his 
" indignation at literary wrongs,*' was at one and the same 
time a desire to ward off personal injuries, and this very feet 
strengthens his argument against professional authorship, be- 
cause literary wrongs would not have been injuries affecting 
his peace of mind, if he had not depended on his literary re- 
putation for what, in his circumstances, was much more im- 
portant than itself. I cannot find, however, that he almost 
believed himself the '' object of conspiracies and organized 
persecution,'' except as he believed himself obnoxious to 
party men, who conspire against those that think it right to 
^* follow and speak the truth ;" neither can I admit that, in 
these contests, though *^ naturally no less amiable than Leib- 
nitz," he betrayed " uncharitable feelings ; " would that all 
who enter into such contests confined themselves, as he did, 
to describing the literary offences themselves, instead of des- 
canting on the affairs, motives, feelings and personal character 

* Mr. Dequincey is fond of the monstrous — in some of his 
sketches of character, desinit in piscem mulier formosa supeme. 
To quote the words of a celebrated writer used in conversation 
with me — *' He says there was a man of the largest and most 
spacious intellect— of a regal and magnificent mind — and then he 
tells us, that the man was not commonly veracious ! — Such a 
man as this never existed — no such man ever appeared upon the 
face of the earth." 
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oflhose that have oommitted them ! — then salving' cmrtrtb^r 
unohdtntableness in the end, with some piece of-'pseudRtW 
benignity and hamility — as if this last and smoothe!^t derpeutt 
coeld swallow up all the snakes that had gone before — 'W 
as if a chaplet of lilies, stuck upon the snaky head jof Al^cto^' 
could make her look innocent and amiable.** 

Mr. Dequincey next proceeds to discuss Mr. Colerid^iS 
advice in its reference to the interests of Hteraturej' and ae- 
dares his belief that the list of celebrated men adduced by 
him in proof of its practicability might be cut down to one, 
namely, Bacon. He makes no attempt to shew the^ Varibtri 
grounds^' on which it might be thus reduced, ''as a list^hy 
way favourable for Mr. Coleridge^s purpose;'' and my oWii 
mind does not suggest them. On this point, as before pro^ 
fessed, I do not hold myself competent directly to contend 
with Mr. Dequincey; but I cannot help saying, ^at his 
judgment surprises me, and that, having looked lately into 
a good many biographies of literary men, I have been left 
with a very different impression. " Weighty performances 
in literature" may be differently understood : very extensive 
and systematical ones are out of the scope of Mr. C.*s re* 
marks : because they must be carried on with mechanical 
regularity and with a certain pecuniary provision ; but surely 
the great mass of the more exquisite and the more valuable 
works of the pen have been produced by men, who did not 
depend upon literary performances for their livelihood — a 
large proportion of them by writers who, during a consider- 
able part of their time, had regular employment in another 
way. Are not the works of Jeremy Taylor and all our great 
divines of this kind ? Have not most of our eminent philo- 
sophers, as Locke, Newton, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, and 
many more, either had professions or held posts and 
places, which would have prevented them from being idle 
if they had never written a line of original composition ? 
Would not Milton have starved long before Paradise I-.ost 

* There is often a great deal of personality where no name ia 
mentioned, and individuals are satirized and caricatured under 
the guise of abstract description; and so too religious bodies 
are often injured and defamed by their opponents' connecting a 
certain character of heart and intellect with the creed they main- 
tain. Party spirit warmly approves these methods. Truth bates 
and disdains them, knowing that to her they are injorious aa 
well as superfluous. 
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was finished had he relied on his writings for bread t Leib- 
nitz himself, whom Mr. D. considers the model of ascboiart 
not only was *' busied during a great part of his time," as al 
reeent account of him notices, *' with the conduct of civil and 
ecclesiastical negotiations," but also held ** a succession of 
legal and literary offices at lianover."* In all these instances 
and hundreds of others that might be adduced, there was 
either the *' &ithful discharge of an established profession,*^ 
or regular employment, independent of literary adventure^ 
during great part of life ; in all of them an entire exemptioo^ 
from dependence on mere literature, as distinguished from 
a literary office, for the means of living. Genius and native 
power will find time and place to manifest itself, and break 
forth with the more concentred force from having met with 
some resistance : 1 doubt whether the power of composing 
every day and all day is not more apt to foster a literary 
growth of inferiour value, than necessary to evolve and che- 
rish the products of genuine power. 

One of the most successful literary adventurers, of those 
who are not mere blowers of *' soap-bubbles for their fellow- 
creatures,**t was David Hume. But Hume did not make 
his thousand a year by mere literary means. At different 
times of his life he had lucrative appointments, which helped 
him on ; these he may have owed in part to his literary suc- 
cess ; but no young man, on setting out in life, can reckon on 
such success; and though literature has its side-advantages 
as well as other professions, yet this cannot remedy or com- 
pensate the evil of the main wheel itself, on which others 
depend, being uncertain in its working, at least for the pro- 
duction of pecuniary effects. It is still more important to 
observe that Hume, till he was forty years old, had a paternal or 
fraternal home open to receive him, where he would probably 
have been kept alive^X even if his literary productions had 



* Lord Campbeirs Lives of the Chancellors* to judge from 
report, may be cited as a recent proof, that an important theme 
in literature may be well handled by one who ** stands in the first 
rank of au emaloos and laborious profession/' 

t Carlyle's Miscellanies, Vol. ii. p. 192. 

X '^ For a man of Johnson's stamp," says Mr. Carlyle, in his 
very interesting reriew of Boswell's Johnson, "the problem ^Cas 
twofold : Firttt not only as the humble but indispensable con- 
ditioQ of all else, to keep himself, if so might be, alive : but se- 
eondly, to keep himself alive by speaking forth the Truth that 

I A A 
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b^emM'i.pofwW.i and again, ttuH Hurae ^.uttfemff^Ob: 
6ftfo- A^'amang " the icdispeiuaU^ n%uwitu of .IJ^'V 
p^^hupn partly from a sense OM auch a oomplerawtinaJbi 
b«ing might Qot leave him wtwUy updJa(mbed-.m'lfi»Jn« 
qitilatlifiiim, IndiipensabVe or not, howevat, a.AelpfBattt^ 
ii)Qli)ded)nMr. Dequincey's fiaa fbctbqvotatyWjilcfMMK 

Swell as in Mr. Coleridge'»: ''and ihe.OMrfi w, 'bcqwM 
w^.^O not allow him a wife, be will .parbapf^tqf4o|« 
witbpM '>ur permisaioo." Such as this, thai, » not tba-iMi 
oo^jteoiplUed by Mc, Coleridge — that of, d^endonoe oo, 4k 
sale of Ijtemiy works "for the ceceaBarieB aad oomft^^ 
Ufe," whien: thece is, or lofty he, a fitmiljr to provide fof, r^ 
On tbedomestic part of the sublet Mr. U«<]uiiei(iey oii 
presses opinions isther difienat from tbo«e wht<j> ro^- expfi 
rience has led me to form ; I pity the tnaa who cauBM WW 
into the jde'asure of "social silence," and &nds nolluii^ii 
Mr. Coleridge's description of a lileiai; mBa'»«>eiijng bit 
a iheme for sarcasm. Mr. Dequincey, '' when be aiti mfi 
a jotiog woman makes a point of talking to her and bewu^ 
her talk, even though she should chance to be hia own wife 
Slc." iMlr. Coleridge was by no meaus deficient in the powei 
of addressing young women, to judge by specimens «f hk 
discQurse in that kind which be has left behind him, u wal 
aft fQDin ofhei; documents : but a wife is a yimng v/otaaa oolj 
tor 41. time; it was in hia manner of addressing the middle' 
aged) so full of kindly and judicious courtesy, and in bii 
lenderueas for the old of our sex, that the peculiar aspect e 
his oharacter towards women was most clearly ^ewa 
Somewhere else Mr. Dequincey eloquently declares, iha 
" every man, who has once dwelt with passionate love or 
the fair face of some female companiou through life, mus 
have commended and adjured all-conquering Time, then 
at least, and upon that one tablet of hi^ adoration, 
To write no wrinkls with his antiqne hand." 
Thereis tenderness of feeling in this, but a still better fedinj 

was in him, and speaking it irulj;, let the Earth say la tlui 
wlint she hked. Of which two-fold problem if jt be hard to soltl 
either member sepaiatelj, how incalculably more so 16 mlTe it 
when bMh are conjoined, and work with endless campUcuioi 
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not cbtotebt with drily «xi^ivigr fh^ aiaptibb^'df 'ktfy ls))Mi' 
<*t8beni<m against the law» ^t season all tMit^'fonftis'^i^ 
eii6M^legriiTet*'fitipply'rgfleetkms whereby-, eten^tMskVif^i' 
Tkne^ May be set at defiMK!e,^^graee atui loVelin€iis Wi^ybi^ 
disoeraed ia every age^ as long as the body cotitiniies to^^' 
a^tMrnsluceot tenement of the mind. But witbotit ctofrtet)diYi|^ 
9iff longer km behalf of those' whose chanaks of yotttk ^re 
departed Or transmuted, I do maintarn that a wife, whether 
ycrting^or old, may pass her evenings most happily in the 
pM^esiittcte' of her bnsbaod, occupied herself, and conscious^ 
that he- is still better occupied, though he may but speak 
with her and east his eyes upon her from time to time : that 
sQch^ evenings- may be looked forward to with great desire, 
and deeply regretted when they are passed away for ever. 

Wiekmd, whose conjugal felicity has been almost as cele- 
brated as 'himself, says in a letter written after his wife's 
death, that ff he but knew she was in the room, or if at times 
sbe stepped in and said a word or two, that was enough to 
gladden him. Some of the happiest and most loving coo- 
plcis are those who, like Wieland and his wife, are both too 
fully employed to spend the whole of every evening in con-^ 
vefsation. But Mr. Dequincey objects to Mr. Coleridge's 
evening plan that it introduces a sister into the circle, and 
excludes the *' noisy boy or noisier girl, or, what is noisier 
than either, both." *' Did a very little babby make a very 
great noise?" is the first line of a nursery song, in which 
Mr. Coleridge recorded some of his experience on this re- 
condite subject ; but he probably considered that children, 
however noisy by day, are usually in the silent domains of 
Morpheus in the evening. The suggestion of banishing them 
to the nursery seems brought in ad invidiam^ and very un- 
fairly as against Mr. Coleridge, who was not only fond of his 
own babes and prattlers, but what is uncommon, especially 
in a grave musing man, fond even of other people's, if tole^* 
rably attractive. But he knew that there is a time and a 
place fdr all things, and that in the evening, after they are 
*^ Tired of boisterous play" in doors, or of trotting about after 
the daisies and buttercups, this ** lively part of the creation" 
ought to shut up their flower-bright eyes and fold themselves 
to sleep— severaU hours at least before grown persons need 
retinefiomthdreinplfiymeKts. When tl^ are no longer thus 
disposable a new state of things has taken place : the boy;^ 
are at school : the girls form a party by themselves with the 
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^*- sastsr '* origorerness^ and the wife can jma dietb (MHtbe good 
qaed in -iiis sludy,— unless a studiousdaughter take^ berplaM, 
-^Hasisttits all! parties best ; and this is no mem fam^pieei; 
bmt a: picture from life. If the picture now-a-dayv can -set* 
dom be mUized by the professional muk, it » not'fiir thi^ 
reaasons alleged by Mr. Dequincey, as far as my obsevwotioA 
extends, but because the profession itself, or the deoianiitaif 
^ooietyj engross the whole of bis time. Busy^m^i'Odoi sdi 
their Ut^e children only by snatches, as the traveler Meti% 
reft^shing waters on his way,-— except in the deefAy^t^yeA 
holiday or vacation : there are not many, who even dOsii4itD 
spend haters in juvenile or in&ntine company, unless id6cu- 
pied in teaching. ' *• . -l 

It is true, as Mr. Deqnincey observes, that praifessDnrnaiF 
literature are not absoluteUf obliged to quarrel with their 
wives ; yet I fear there is some troth also in Mr. Coleridfiig's 
bint, that their wives often quarrel with them, ttnless the 
catastrophe be averted either by heavenly patience on tbeir 
part, or what sometimes answers the same purpose, but 
brings its own evil along with it, — a stupid placidity* Love 
is strong as death ; stronger than all the trials of life ; ih^ 
is. Love in ideal perfection ; but in ordinary cases, it at \eaai 
makes toward the window, when Pecuniary Embarrassment 
comes in at the door; and, even if it does not fly away for 
ever, yet sadly bruises its light wings, and dulls their plu- 
mage, by fluttering in and out of the embrasure. The mor- 
bid sensitiveness consequent on too continuous literary efforts, 
combined with anxiety about money matters, exposes it to 
imminent danger, even if the husband be less eccentric and 
irritable than Hichter's Advocate of the Poor, and the wife 
not quite so common-place and irritating as his pretty, but 
too womanish, Lenette ; though even she could have loved 
her Siebenkase, if he had had any thing to ** crumble and to 
bite/' Jean Paul himself saw his '^ sunbeaois weighed on 
hay-8cales,and the hay-balance give no symptoms of moving," 
and ** his heart moved as little as the balance ;'* — for he was 
aione. Would his heart have lain as still, had the comfort 
of wife and children depended on the power of bis sun-beam's 
to weigh down a hay-scale ? In drawing the parallel be- 
twixt Leibnitz and Coleridge Mr. Dequincey leaves out of 
sight that the German scholar was bom into good circum- 
stances^ obtained immediate success in his career in lifit,*^— 
partly by means of that effective patfona^ whicb ia'^o 
mttch oftener afibrded to the philawphic student in Gennany 
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than ini England, — and moreover was exempt from matirr- 
moriyu Tkese advantages probably did more lonkieep 
tbe philosopher in a serene state of mind than even hw 
rieguiar rmtikematical studies. There is a story, inde^^ that 
tkia difiturbaoce and vexation caused by his dispute 'witii 
Ken^ton <!onoerning the invention of the differentidl calculus 
haafened his end ; and we need not this story to proven that 
if .men d& not form personal attachments of the nearest ikind, 
4h«iart^ science, to which they wed themselves, voay grow 
to9 obse to their heart, and make them as tineasy as a wife 
anf^fohildren could do. 

I J^^'Dequincey concludes his discussion by declaring it 
clear to his judgment, '* that literature must decay, unless we 
bavea-olaas wholly dedicated to that service, not pursuing 
it as an amusement only, with wearied and pre-occupied 
muMb.'^ Literature, pursued only as an amusement, can never 
flourish in any high and worthy sense ; that it must decay 
unless carried on by a class wholly dedicated to that service, 
oeems to me very questionable: since the best part of the 
literature we already possess was not produced in that way. 
Mi. Dequincey thinks that he sufficiently corrects the ^' mis- 
lepresentation'' of Mr. C. in regard to Herder, by giving a 
list of the works which this author vainly desired to write, 
and also by repeating his lamentations about want of '' time, 
time, time I" and his longing to be '* shut up for some years 
in a fortress, with permission to pursue his labours and to 
procure the books he might want." All this appears to me a 
very doubt&il proof, that Mr. C. sought to convey '^ delusive 
impressions" respecting unprofessional literature in the 
B. L. ** His thesis was,^' says Mr. D. ** that the perform- 
ance of this ordinary business might be so managed, as not 
only to subtract nothing from the higher employments but 
even greatly to assist them ; and Herder's case was alleged 
as a proof and an illustration." Now I think Mr. C.'s 
thesis may be more fairly stated thus : first, that to pursue 
literature as the sole business of life and the sole means of 
support, is unfavourable to the welfare of the literary man 
himself, consequently unfavourable to literature; in the 
second place, AsLiweighty performances in literature may 6e, 
€U they have been, produced in addition to regular employ'- 
ment of another kind. That Herder might not have written 
more^ if his whole time had been at his disposal, who ever 
doubled I The question is, would he have written better, 
upon the wfaoie^ avta if he had been ibrtuaate enough to be 
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"•thiWf* intb * dangeon,'* or ^'sbdt up-^iDttfiirtr^'^fKifh 
b(M}k«'!art'Oofflmabd :** did he not write tdadi ttnd well wireii 
Us -^ was; would he not probably :haiee wrHlle&>w«riei^->btid 
heiootopKNPOd nnder pain of starvation if hfo'wMMg^^did^tiOt 
toiooedd «nd' that immediately ? Epgp b)mk it \vbO' w4llv ^m\k 
ik^tke alternative in the case of the persons whorh MV;Oll^ 
yidg« meant to address: snch must have b^n tbeeiui^'Witil 
Uerdier himself,* if he had had no i«gular'eallmg;'' lnfH 
Dequincey informs us that this gifted man lived vMsaSily 
and died before reaching a good old age, by veasMr oi^ 
^ most exquisite and morbid delicacy of nervous t o t tf p <gW i t* 
ment :" and this he would have had him counteract by ti^ 
interrupted composition 1 Doubtless his hypoobondtia mti 
4)rought on, as the malady has been brought on irr numbW^ 
less ^er cases, by excessive mental exertion ; he was cf^iSfi- 
wrought by his two kinds of work, that of his profession tmdl 
literature^ pursued as he pursued them : but to have witiK- 
drawn the one and doubled the other, with a large infU^on 
of anxiety over and above, would not have made him easmlr 
as a man, or more efifective as an author. 

Are not men apt to deceive themselves, when they fancy 
how much more they should have done but for some extemat 
hindrance ? Surely original power and composing energy 
are no perennial fountain that will flow on as long as ever a 
vent is given to it ; else why do so many authors cease to 
write well before they cease to write ? This is of the highest 
importance, that men should be able to write genially while 
their intellect is in its prime ; should then be free to choose 
the worthiest vehicle for their peculiar powers, 

-and finally array 



Their temple with the Muses* diadem. 

Literature draws its life from all that enlivens and invi- 
gorates the man ; and whatever the wearied Herder may 
bave said, in his playfol mood, *Ho be shut up in a fortress,^ 
or confined to a study, is not the best preparation for writ- 

* Of *' a certain indifiference to money matters." specified by 
my father as one of the tokens of a gentleman, Mr. Carlyle says 
" which certain indifiference must be wise or mad» you would 
think, exactly as one possesses much money » or possesses little!** 
Mr» Dequineey's ^indiflRirence to moaey matters" in bisitfeat- 
j&eat of the present question Jifts bin far «ut of sight «f Mt» 
Coleridge's practical view — quite into the doods X <ati0y« 



it)tr^*w^lt>'fth^.ifirh^ enter -on the aienft..^ wb)}fi3^JlwM(be- 
«9«iei^/st)^»ellpQ$pe€<8'betlev <|«ali&ed< ( rJUttto'iplf^Utftiial 
b0Tf€;^'«»dQedia )boJb«;. gained irom vfotk^^h^sk *fjwf njtcMt 
mftil)tt»iflrt <dp for a guiii8»a day.*' < Mu^lwi^ %c«0¥|ikidb[eif 
d$0> .^^itv.ihe Kitnis^^ with its €oHaA$r{^^)llltSA«e^^98li^ 
t&M:Mq9)t: Xhti^^^^v^efluriedaodpre-occupied mmdr'^'ifciodfod 
fhnr^^jfifi|ioi<r.tQ Mir«<C« plaD, wUhoui being; a>f90«myvi«Qdar 
H^ oi^Ufffbifihbis been.^t up amidst it. >:l}\ie^sm^}^i 
fUiiSomki^MiiQmy rendecs everj: nian!^ tna^e^Qr ^«i^ine|9a^ 
9i3^9emsM 9(igF08sing-«s to leave hioti veiy }i!ill«itit»6ioflftii- 
^jffg^j^N^ny'Otherpursuit ; and thii&Q¥er «ivlki%$iiaft'opepates 
^iCS>^ii|«ft ]OttTt«ratiQn<^- Literatore-^-any extefistve pursuit (Ckf 
i^^fr^irhiklheJr'^Qa9vie4 on as a profession <Hr in addiuo^.ito ainr 
^HtonmrTwyji^a sUfnggle in JBngiand «t the present time, 
iiodrjeieapttKlt^here, there is a stKntg mind tnan aUnost Hereu^ 
Jbmnrih^yirrTt^ cv^MihUionMethai o/a €ettrai«r,«r^it 4$^^ to 
3yfs(u^oui:both before their time. • < > 

n<'iQne • W)Of!d more. To some spirits perhaps, m. xheir cSopeD- 
4lfii^ of atrength and gladness, the risk of survatioii, may aot 
as a stimulant ; but was Mr. Coleridge in error when be intir 
^tikl^ that to the greater number of sensitive i»ep'*-rand;inen 
jg^^emus are genendly such — it acts as a narcotic V Mc Cfo- 
tMe'^account of Jean Paul Richter's struggles with poverty is 
#igbly afi^ting and interesting^ He almost puts a new spiuit 
.JMito the feeble mind, while be describes how this strong man*of 
letters had <* looked desperation full in the £(^, and (bund 
-tlNit'ibr him she was not desp^raite; '' bow ''his stiieogth 
iKitb^f thought and resolve did but increase/' while he was 
'' sorely pressed on from without/' and '' establi^ itadfon 
a surer and surer foundation ;" how he ''stood like a rock 
amid the bea.ting of conjlinual tempests ; nay, a rock crowned 
with foliage ; and, iii its clefts, nourishing flowers of sweetest 
perfume.'* Very elective is his contrast of such a character, 
ywiiose *' better souit from the depths of sorrow and abase- 
^7tent»:rose purified and invincible^ like Hercules fronb^ 
• Wng ;lftboura,^' with those who have '' passed tbi!i>«gfa as 
hard a probation," and " borne permanent traces of its good 
and evil influences j some, with their modesty and quiet^en- 
'^ur£i^^,<dpm^ib^ dispiritment, o^ers a hardened 

^Jl^eiis or di^a^^s 9r Wrt; others agsun whom tii^ig/[,%- 

■ir.-^iMs^ GotiBndi9»say«-iB,tii0 Chnfehaod Stat«, p..59»>tb8tf/Ia 
mi<w toi^tiMeriibe AUMridaksratad, but may Msi^.bdeonaian 
ovar c^viljileidAMl5'rj(^^ oj"' v;:,- •.'• ■'T .. ■ . -., ^ .t^^hr-i^i, t 
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s^^^^^QDot teach, but ODly exasperate ; wbo£irJftoaifn«tiBg . 
wm^itjbw^ VXXTSQ^ of their vanily, when it is troddsn in piaoe^- 
ratjn^ Collect the huiidred fragmeDts of it, and with inorE 
fpndoea^ and more bitteroess than efer, behold not -one bob 
aiiupdred images of self therein." 

But after dwelling upon this repreaentatioD; I ODiioladl# 
upon two things ; first that if Jean Paul in Gennany fixtf 
years ago was '^ often in danger of starving,** in Bnglmd at 
thjs present time, a man of his genius, who had to live efr*: 
tirely by his wits, would starve outright, or live very mise^ 
ably. lie says himself concerning authors, ^ the sprig of 
laurel, liJce the lemon in the mouth of the wild boar, is not 
put into ours until we are shot and dished up." He wooM 
have been dbhed up in this country, ''the finest in the 
world if a man could only live in it ! * — long before be had 
written sixty volumes in a vein so peculiar as those by which.' 
he finally attained independence in his own land, — and psit- 
haps have missed the laurel too. Compare his writmgs 
with those of any one of our popular novelists; if thought of 
the deeper sort, abundant fimcy, and various learning go far 
weight m the scale, would not any of them kick the beam in- 
stantly if weighed against his ? * Secondly, I imagine that 
the '^ massive portly cynic'' had no small force of body to 
under-prop and sustain this ^* giant force within ; *' more at 
least than the majority of* myriad minded men^*^ whose cor- 
poreal energies are seldom to be computed by the same 
arithmetic as their mental ones. I imagine that be was at 
least a far better Centaur than S. T. C. f Such a man might 
sport for a while, in the hey-day of life, with ^ poverty, 
pain and all evil, as with bright-spotted wild beasts which 
he had tamed and harnessed;'* but weaker bodied men 
would perish by their fangs in the midst of the process ; he 
might travel through *' a parched Sahara," ** without losing 



* This is not meant as a comparison of merits, but only of the 
more recondite merits with those which it requires less intellec- 
tual refinement to appreciate. I conjecture, that the German pub- 
lic are more cultivated, intellectually at least, than the English ; 
I do not say, upon the whole, better educated, or as highly po- 
lished and civilized. 

t Both however died at about the same age, a few montbii 
before completing their 63rd year. Richter was horn Mairh 
31, 1763, died November 14, 1825. My Father was between 
nine and ten years younger, and lived about six weeks longer. 



faeaftiorflpreAgdod' humour;*' but to one ^fttiore' d^batd 
iwmn^ the ^mttk sandy solitude '' would sodnf' hafe ^eldjM 
oniTiH grave.* Men ofletters and literary genius at^ too bfVeh' 
tSMtiisstytedvio trinal irony, *' fine gentiemeti spoilt Iti'tHliJ^ 
making/' They care not for shew and grandeur in "what 
sa^rbonds them, having enough within, beside '< the pomp 
o( groves and garniture of fields,*' and super-regal array of 
likeli St. their feet, when they go forth into outward nature^ 
bat they are fine gentlemen in all that concerns ease and 
pteassvaMe, or at least comfortable, sensation. How <^n 
theyiiv^'haad aiui sparingly who are relaxed and languid from 
moscnlar inaction ; exhausted by incessant activity of braih ; 
roMkied sensitive, and therefore, in some sort, luxurious, by 
reflnement of thought and vividness of imagination ? '* In- 
diffiareace to money matters " in men of genius is for the 
indBt' part more gentlemanly than wise ; say rather down- 
rigbt ineobereocy and madness. 

it is a noble doctrine that teaches how slight a thing 
is Poverty; what riches, nay treasures untold, a man may 
poneis in the midst of it, if he does but seek them aright ; 
bow raoeh of the fiend's apparent bulk is but a fog- vapour of 
the sickly and sophisticated mind. It is a noble endeavour 
thnt would bring men to tread the fear of this phantom under 
their firm feet, and ^ dare to be poor ! " f Herein I see an 
analogy between the teaching of a mighty Poet, — him who 
wrote of " the Leech Gatherer on the lonely moor," — and 
the writings of Thomas Carlyle. I see a similarity of spirit 
between them, inasmuch as both shew how great a thing is 
man in J)is own original greatness, such as God made him 
and enabled him to become by his own energies, indepen- 
dently of all aid except firom above; how noble he is in his 
plain native dignity, the net work veil of social fictions and 
formalities, which '*the dreary intercourse of daily lifo*^ 
spins out, being taken from before his face. And this theme 
the one has illumined with the glories of poetic imagination, 

ft 

*." And mighty Poets in their misery dead." Resohition 
and.Indeiieiidenoe. St. 17. 1. 4. 

t At least IB the sense of being onable to " keep a gig." I am 
glad that the last Quarterly notices with approbation " a man>y 
cbeerCiU tone in some remarks on the improved condition of li- 
tefary laboarers" in Mf Barton's Memoirs of David Hume, and 
is able %i»add >^^^ the fact of the general improvement on which 
he dweUa cannot badoobted." 
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the other with the lambent many-colouRd flaiB^ of wit and 
huraour^and a playfiil yet powerful eioqueaoe^ teeming with 
bright ^ncies, like a river which foams and flashes and 
sparkles in the sunshine, while it flows onwaid witUjirStfpvg 
and steady current. Nevertheless when we have blowii imo 
tfaiQ air aiid transparency whatever is unsubstantiiU vi this 
object of dread, still Poverty, or an insufficiency -oC tjbe.t^ 
temal means of ease and enjoyment according to- aokr^^fB^ 
coadition, roust ever remain one of life's great ciUs ^, i^i^ 
not the greatest of all those which we do not create \^ pioin^ 
our own will, yet surely none is greater, aeeing.tlvft^,i^^ 
often brings in its train all the rest, — ''cold, paii^i.^^kit^ 
bour," with unrelieved or unprevented sickness, 9fid >rQ^ 
or loss of lively joyous warm afiection, that scat^ler^. .oo^ffUS 
and sunshine on the path of life. It presses hard U|^oi> tiie 
body, and both directly and indirectly it presses hard'i|p0|i 
the mind. Richter, with all his super-abundant eaergyygot 
rid of it as soon as possible, and no man who had. not kfjs^ 
felt how it can embitter and impoverish even a bravA lagV* 
life could have written as he has done in his history of 8i»- 
benkase, the Advocate of the Poor. Indeed the thom^ of 
this piece may he felt ; — the,/rtu/ and^oioerv we can see 
and admire, but scarcely seem to taste them or inhale th^ 
living odours. S. C» 



Note P. p. 254. 
ROIS Lettres k Mr. Remond de Mont-Mort. 1741* 



(opp. ed Erdroann Berol. 1840. P. II. pp." 701-2.) 
" Outre quejai eu soin de taut diriger a Vidification^ fui 
tacke de deterrer et de reunir la veritc enseveiie et dittipie 
tout les opinioru des diffhrentes Sectes des Philosophei ; et je 
crois y avoir ajouti guelque chose du mien fourjmre q%ielfies 
pas en avant, 

I suppose that most philosophers attempt to traverse the 
ground of all foregoing philosophies, and flatter themselves 
that they make quelques pas en avant, while the nnphilosophic 
insist upon it, that they do but move in a circle — that triere 
is among them vertigo guadam et agiiatio perpetua et rtrev- 
/ttf, — and the anti-philosophic poet is of opinion, that 

-■■ never yet did philosophic tube • 

That brings the planets home into the ey^ ■ 

Of observation^ and discovers^ else ; 



-'"' -''^^'''D^«<!5dTtttHir!nthatmlestheni. •: ^- ^'I'^-n'-^'-'f^'i 

lip.'] -rjil'!.:* I- ■ • ■■ ■• ■• ■ • ' :-.j:"-<^t T:!;!ncf 

^Ri^lffiei ^^t^te'e quoted verbatim by Mr. Crlh^ l^ft^¥»l^ 
■^tiWEfdithiis. ■'■'•" '• ■• ■■■'•" -'•.■f;-'- *»''i^ 

-''ii'-JEci* |fbn)itt/^/CT eomwie Its PUtonkiensi^ h9 Ahkm^ 
-aSidf^ Sht'tttUi&ride ckercher la source deadfa^s dans' k^ 
^^^fifiath-if-fbrmellee. Mais its out tart de nf^i^t' 'ISs 
^^^iihks^ii ki'ntdtirielles, et d^en inferer, commeiaismt- Mk 
*MWiW lOftdhisiifi Aiigkterre, et quelqttes autre* Phtonidi^ifiir^ 
^Hh^'d^'dei'Fkhiorrthnes qui tie pdtftent itre expliqtiii n^ 
^ieini^miMJ Mais de Pautre cbti kg MathntdisteSy bu 
^fViHt Mt- s^tataehent unignement a la Philosophie mtcanign^, 
'6)l]f wf 'fif r^ter les considhxitions mUaphf/siquesy et 
^ a&tildii^ f&uf e:tptiquer par ee qui dipend de Vimagim- 

iK}^*f^ -me flatte d^avoir p^netre tHarmonie des difftrem 
f^^Met, et^d'atioir vu que les deux partis ant raison, pourtu 
<qiri& ne te ckoquent pmnt ; que tout cefait mitaniquement et 
Uniidpihysiquement en mime terns dans les phenominea de la 
*Ma#tinf, mats que la source de la mecamque est dans la meta^ 
physique. It n'etoit pas aisi de dtcouvrir ce mystere, par ee 
'^•il f a peu de gens qui se donnent la peine de joindre ces 
deux sortes d'etudes" I have often thought diat probably 
there is much one-sided reasoning and halving of truth 
amongst us at this day, because the men vrho are matliema- 
tical are not deeply and systematically metaphysical, and 
tke versa; those who are given to philosophical studies five 
:DOt minutely acquainted with the history and present s^ite 
»of the Christian religion ; while the great patricians and 
vl^ol<^ans have not been regularly trained and disciplined 
in metaphysical science,*-do not appear to have patiently €x- 
.aeained what a large portion of the studious world hM ui%- 
doubtedly to be discoveries in that direction. They hes^r 
.^rsoos who have travelled in Germany, but never set foot 
4o tbe region of German metaphysics, or inhaled one breath 
'0|its tfeoii atmosphere, maintain that this science mal&es jdo 
itim permanent advances^ — that what one man builds up 
another pulU down, to erect his own equally unstable eidifioe 
in its 'piftce. Judging, of the matter from without, and hear* 
ing only censure and contention instead of consent and ap« 
probation, they are not aware how large a part of -his im- 
mediate predecessor's opinions the successor quietly assumes. 
It is strange, howei^' tfaatth^y ^ovld bis iguo^Mmt of the 
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g^n/eral . fa/ct, that a philosopher t^rgnes iBort''egaiiifll<>ti»t 
t^a^cb^ pf philosophy from whom he has derived iketdrndn 
Dpqy; of h^ opinioDS, whose system contains great ^fwt df 
t^at, which his own consists of, than he does tviifeik'tbe 
ifmX^ world beside. Could all that belongs to IiiibirHta>lle 
ahst'r^ct^d from Kant, and all that belongs to Ikwi bet lab* 
stracted from Fichte and SchelUng, I should ixsagioetlllt 
^e metaphysioal system of each would straightway ^fall jiito 
fi, shapeless, baseless wreck. There is perhaps noi fallaqy3ib 
common and so deluding as the imagination thafe v^vaA 
understand another man's system of thought and feeling^ 
looking at it from the outside, without hafing entepednto 
it and abode in it, and learned experiraeutaUy'it^itrue 'iia^ 
ture and character. When a man is decrying Gentian |i1h^ 
losophy without having studied it, or perhaps read a wora>tif 
what any German philosopher has written in his own book% 
his speech is sure to betray him : '' so dangerous is it for tli 
ablest man to attempt speaking of what he does not undei^ 
stand." * S. C. 

Note Q. p. 283. ^^ 

SEE his Treatise concerning the Search after Truth.— D^ 
la Recherche de la Veritiy book iii. especially chap. 6. 

Father Malebranche was born at Paris, 1638, died in the 
same city, Oct. 13, 1715. Cousin speaks as follows of this 
pious philosopher. 

** Nicolas Malebranche, Tun des P^res de TOratoire, g^nie 
pTofond, cach^ sous un ext^rieur peu avantageux, et incon- 
testablement le plus grand m^tapnysicien que la France ait 
produit, d^veloppa les id6es de Descartes avec originality, 
en les reproduisant sous des formes plus claires et plus ant- 
ing ; mais son tour d'esprit 6minemment religieux lui fit 
donner ^ sa philosophic un caract^re mystique qui lui est 
particulier. La th^orie de la connoissance, celle de Torigine 
des erreurs, surtout des erreurs qui tiennent aux illusions de 
llma^ination, enfiu la m^thode pour bien conduire notre 
pens^e, telles sont les parties dont il a trait6 avec le plus de 
sticc6s. Malebranche admit la theorie de la passivit6 de I'en- 
tendement et de Tactivit^ libre de la volont6 ; il consid^ra 
r^tendue corame Tessence des corps, T^me comme une sub- 
stance essentiellementsimple,etDieucomme lefond commun 

* Spoken .by Mr* Dequiacey in reference to a otlebtttted Gchr^ 
a>an writer. 
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detto<ritt= existence et de toute pens^e: ces dbctfines t^\!h]^ 
ntent<^K:6ml)aitre les id^es inn^es par des objeclioh^ pleiW^^ 
de fofffe^et^ loutetiir que nous voyons tout en Dieu : DU\|y 
8dividftt4ut/Coniprend en soi touteschoses de la mani^fe d^t 
eilesrs'bfirintknotre intelligence; il est TinfiDl de )*es))dbe 
eiide la pens^e, le monde intelligible et le lieu des espfits'^^ 
JlAtniM/^TOil. ii. pp. 113-14. 

n}(it ihils been thought that there is a resemblance betweeti 
dK/peo«1iar tenets of this philosopher and the doctrines of 
Gteoege Eot ccMiceming divine illumination. They ceitainiy 
pHeptifM'itbe way for the Idealism of Berkeley. 
>)iAihwng the posthumous works of Locke is An Examina- 
tion of>Pv Malebranche's opinion of Seeing all things iti 
GiMf. (Woii^y fol. 1751. vol. iii. p. 410.) which examina- 
iiob is'examtned again by Leibnitz in his Remarques sur le 
ftiktMkntdu P. Matebranche, &c. 1708. (0pp. ed. Erdmanii 
il« p. 456.) To compare these two discourses is highly in- 
sftnlctive and interesting. There are other critiques by emi- 
nent men of the Father's doctrine. The following account 
of the last days of Malebranche is given in the Life of 
Berkeley prefixed to his Works, the materials of which were 
chiefly furnished by his brother. " At Paris, Mr. Berkeley 
took care to pay his respects to the illustrious Pere Male- 
branche. He found this ingenious father in his cell, cooking 
ill a small pipkin a medicine for a disorder with which he 
wtu then troubled, an inflammation on the lungs. The con- 
versation naturally turned on our author's system, of which 
the other had received some knowledge from a translation 
jost published. But the issue of this debate proved tragical 
to poor Malebranche. In the heat of disputation he raised 
bis voice so high, and gave way so freely to the natural im- 
petnosity of a man of parts and a Frenchman, that he brought 
on himself a violent increase of his disorder, which earned 
hnn off* a few days after.'' 

Tlius did the illustrious Father Malebranche melt away^ 
a* it were, like a man of snow, before the vigorous sun o£ 
CfeHieley, who was then about one and thirty, splendid in 
iHlnd, and person, and potent with his tongue, while, the. 
Fkther h^d entered his seventy-eighth year ; his great meta-. 
J^hysical mind, — the greatest perhaps that France ever pijOK 
dnc^f-^oined with an eager spirit, proving at last too much 
(of thie decaying tenement of his body, which appeared fi'om 
the iirst so weakly put together that the wonder was how it 
k^pt gb«^flQ9lapbysicittn witliin the bounds of Time and Space 
so long. Yet his term of earthly existence exceeded byiBlght 
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yMift Amt ttf his robust rival, wbo expif^d ^Mk' 44s'lM9^ 
*««• Iw was siltiar in die midst of bis fimily i irtbtfiug' W*'' 
swHioii,'*<'--«n end reiy suitable to the teooCHr of tin>]g^M)^ 
and pious yet stfeouous life. S. C. -'. !;:^->:. 

Note Q 2. p. 283« . ; . ,,.: 

ETIENNE BONKCVr DE CONDILLAC inks Ui^ 
ill 1715 at Grenoble, died in 1780. Ccra^>[)^ fiiit; 
he laboured to perfect the empirical system'of Lock^kb^ 
attempteil to trace up all the active faculties of the' Sidial''tof 
sensibility by means of the transfbrmation (H 9lin4kAbAj 
Others, as La Mettrie, carried forward this system, tiH'^dJ^ 
puslted it by its consequences, or what they deemed ;8ik)^''' 
into Atheism, Materialism, and a rigorous Determini^« 
CondillAc has remained to the present time the represeritati^' 
of French philosophy and its avowed chief. (ilfiTntre/, f^'; 
dOB-lO.") Des Cartes'and Malebranche, though Frenchh]6ii«' 
were philosophers of so different a character, that they bad 
no more to uo toward the founding of this French school 
than metaphysicians of other nations. S. C. 

Note R. p, 283. 

DR. Reid, who is considered by many to have been, as 
the hitipvfthie Universeltv describes him, the fbuntler 
of a ntw tfTrt in the history of Mottern Philosophy, yf?ia bom 
in 1710, at Strachun in Kincardineshire. In 1763 he suc- 
ceeiled Adam Smith in the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
(ila^gow Tniversity ; died in October, 1796. He produced 
many works, the principal of which is Essays on the powers^ 
of the human mind : llond. 1803, three vols, in 8vo.; and 
perhaps the most popular, Inquiry into the human mind 
on the principle of common sense, 8vo. which appeared in 
1763: it came into a sixth edit, in 1804. He also wrote 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man : Edinb, 1786, in 
4to. 

Sir James Mackintosh, with his usual anxiety to give all 
men as well as all arguments their due, and to put down hasty 
and unjust depreciation, defends Dr. Reid from the charge' 
of shallowness and popularity, and maintains his right to~ 
" a commendation more descriptive of a philosopher than 
that bestowed by Professor Cousin of having made a vigor- 
ous protest against scepticism on behcUf of common sense,'* 
He alleges that this philosopher's " observations on suggeS' 



tiqajTo^.IK^Hiil :upia, on tbe conoaction betwe«n.,nfaatiib^ 
c«ll»r apmajioli An4 peroeplioii, though peribapi oocewcD«(l' 
byt^l^lwleij,, w>o««< idcBiura Reid bad aoce adopted,. Rrat 
marked by the ^ouine spirit of oTigioal observatitw." - Shi: 
James, however, admits that " Dr. Brown very justly con- 
sidered the claims of Reid to the merit of detecting the uni- 
vei^ delusv^ wliicii had betrayed philoaDpiicra into ^bm 
b^ief that id^ which weie the sole objecle of ktiowledg^ 
h^49!^q;>ar3teexjsteiice,uaproofofhi3haringiniBtakentheir' 
illuBlr^iive language for a metaphysical opmion." • Wbetliw 
a ;lpallwhqu^erly misu Lukistands the language of preceding^ 
pbil(:)spjih^p on a cardinal point can himself be a " deep 
ih^k^rr" IS a t^uestion which I do not pretend to solve; I 
only ihiiik .it K a question, and without ofHeririg a p/iilmo- 
pAuu/. opinion I must s^y that Dr. Reid's literal way of un- 
dersuuiding bis piedecessots in the matter of ideas, and hbi 
representing ihem accordingly as a set of cloud- weavers and 
pbautasts, has always reminded me of certain amusing re- 
marks in Lamb's Lssay entitled " Imperfect Sympathies." 
His bantering style too is more populai than philosopbic, 
and scarcely evinces that patience una modesty lor which Sir 
James, I doubt not on sufficient grouods, upon a review of 
his whole works, gives him credit. I should say, if it were 
worth while to record my imprtuiim — (I do not call it * 
judgment)— thai Cousin's summary of his merits is as clears 
sighted and clever as his lummaries usuatly are, and that a 
certain pigour in commaoding atul presenting a limited view 
of the subject of external perception, is tbe best characteris- 
tic of Dr. Keid's Inquiry. And was it not this mistaken 
part of his teaching more than his intelligent remarks in ex- 
teosioD of that of Berkeley, which installed him in his hi^h 
reputation pf " the founder of a new sera?" Dr. Reid's 
great nuiil, even according lo Stewart, consisted in his having 
" bad courage to lay aside all tbe hypothetical language of 
fajf predeceisocs concerning perception, and to exhibit the 
difliculty in all its magnitude by a plain statement of the 
bftt."f But if he misunderstood that language, and com- 
lN)tal,asSirJaEDeaaffiniis,(p. 164.) "imaginary antagonists," 
wbere.waS'his victory ? Was not Ibis combat and seeming 
triuiupb tbe very pith and marcon of his book, and that 

a FroTeiaor Stewart baa fotlDwed 
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gave it great part of its savour to the public ? Did 

My advance the science of metaphysics materially be- 

fOnd the point at which it bad arrived in thedav&< 

le^ • The Answer to Berkeley frow" A^*-ff«v4l._ 

■^'WeveAheless we do perceive ati e^ticrtrtd WMK^iSfll- 

'totesems itself within us, which we insthicfflt€l^^?i^<J*ii 

• witfjbnt us, doe« really tell us that theitedrfe ttitt^jfw^ift 

-and what they are in reference to u^; atod ttiSt .^^l^tt^i 

;sore of this as of our existence, and are incap^lftli^/thKllffe 

constitution of our minds, from thinking bthem^^ i^^a^- 

ficient proof that it is true. Does Reid'se^):ifa^iKibti^ttid^t 

to more than what has just been expressed I But ^i^ t^HSd 

as this Beilceley himself anticipated. He ikatM - tbd' C^T^ 

tion to bis theory contained in the fact of ttnivejHKil xMnnU 

belief of the contrary, and tried to push it asidiB-4it"^as''fl!i|e 

only obstacle that did not yield to his victorious Kand."*"! ^ 

That Dr. Reid*s philosophy was received with'apblHtjiSe 

in Paris, when taught Uiere by M. Royer Conard,;)^t?c)?^ 

the supposition that it was clear rather than deep ; s^art, 

rather than characterized by the grave energy, whidh slowly 

and laboriously grasps a something more of truth, — a real and 

substantial something. Hume's compliment to Dr. Reid's 

profundity way have been mere gentlemanly courtesy to a 

gentlemanly antagonist. He would perhaps have been as 

polite to Dr. Beattie, if ^c had not " indulged himself in the 

personalities and invectives of a popular pamphleteer," and 

so departed from fairness and, what he undertook to defend, 

" common sense." 

Dugald Stewart, the acccomplished disciple of Reid, and 
improver of his philosophy, was born in the College of Edin- 
borough in 1753, became Professor of Moral Philosophy 
therein 1785, died in June 1828. He published Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind in 1792, Philoso- 
phical Essays in 1810, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Phi- 
losophy of the Active and Moral powers of Man, and other 
works. Sir James Mackintosh has given his character, as a 
man and an author, in his interesting Dissertation, p. 145. 
edit. 1830. S. C. 



* Principles of Human Knowledge, ss. .54-5-6-7. 



'i. ••" '■•• Note S.p«' 288. ■ .■:■.--•• .'.i 

ITAKjEl thUopbortnnity oimenttoDing ths^t the ^ution^f 
thci puraulox pt Acfiilles and the Tortoise bToughifprw^ 
in The-f^^4!(fpevol. iii. pp. 92, 3rd and 4th edit3r)^d 
in Tait*a j^agvQi'1834, is disUncUy given by Leibijitz i^.hjs 
Xett^ tp Mr. Foucher, Sur quelques axiomes philasophiqufis, 
xtL which. iie says, '* Ne craignez point, Monskur^, Itf tortu'e 
que lea Pirrhomewfoiioient alter auisi vile gu'Achille, * * ♦ 
Un espace ihisible sans Jin se passe dans un terns aussi divisive 
ians Jin. Je ne con^ii point d* indivisibles phydques sans 
miracley.et je crois que la nature peut rcduire Us corps a la 
petitesse que ta Gcomctrie peut considirer^ In his re- 
joinder to Fpugher's reply he says that P. Gregoire de St. 
Vinoept.has shewn, by means of geometry, the exact place 
where Achilles must have caught the tortoise. Opp^ ed. 
Erdmanri^ I. pp. 1 15-18. - 

Aristotle, in his brief way, had given the solution long 
before, when he said that Time does not consist of indivisible 
noufs or nouo^existents — ^* t&v vvv ovtuv dduxipknav — any 
more than any other magnitude. See the editor's note upon 
the passage of The Friend referred to above. S. C. 
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